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PREFACE 


As the sub-title indifcates, this book is an out- 
line of the history of scientific thought. It was 
written originally as the introduction to a larger 
work which will be published soon under the title 
^The Philosophical Consequences of Modern Sci- 
ence”. What was originally meant to be an intro- 
duction, having grown rather too big for that pur- 
pose, is being published as an independent book. 
Nevertheless, it remains a part of the larger book, 
as its introduction. 

It is a general belief among those with a smat- 
tering of modern scientific knowledge, mostly 
derived from the popular writings of physicists like 
Jeans, Eddington and others, that the discoveries of 
tlie. twentieth century’s physics have exploded Mate- 
rialism. Certain discoveries of modern physics are, 
indeed, revolutionary, demanding a thorough revi- 
sion of some traditional concepts. But no serious 
philosopljieal discussion is possible except on the 
background of a proper appreciation of the funda- 
mental principles of philosophy. Materialism was 
not the product of the* eighteenth and nineteenth 
centuries. It is as old as philosophy itself. And 
the history of philosophy is the history of the deve- 
lopment of scientific thought. Therefore, a general 
knowledge of philosophy ever since its very begin- 
^iii%, is essential for an iiitelligent discussion of the 
philosophical consequCtices of modern science. It 
is hoped that tliis book will serve that purpose. 

M. N. ROY 


Dehra Dun, July 1940 . 
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INTRODUCTION 

THE IDEOLOGY OF ORTHODOX NATIONALISM 

HE common characteristic of Indian pa- 
/ 1 triotism, irrespective of its shades, is the 
antipathy for the ''Western civilisation”. 
The degree of this characteristic common comp- 
lexion of the ideology of Indian nationalism, 
of course, varies according to the social back- 
ground of particular political groups. The 
attitude, for example, of the Hindu Mahasabha or 
the Arya Samaj, not to mention the die-hard Sana- 
tanists, is of fierce hostility, backed by sanctimonious 
.self-righteousness. On the other end of the front 
sfand the liberal reformers who stultify themselves 
politically as well as ideologically by disavowing 
admiration for a course of social development which 
they must follow, if they are true to their profes- 
sions and* principles. 

The realisation of the political ideals of Indian 
nationalism will cleai; the obstacles to a capitalist 
development of the country; India will "civilise” 
herself on the model of the West. That would be 
all the more true, if the ideal of national freedom 
were to be realised under the flag of liberalism; and 
purely nationalist political programme is insepa- 
rable from that flag.* * In order to outgrow the 
domination of capitalist interest, exercised directly 
» or indirectly, Indian political aspirations must 

* This was written in 1938. Since then, the political aspi- 
rations of the Congress have been given more concrete form, 
and to-day they are hardly distinguishable from those of 
the Liberals. 
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transcend the narrow limits 'of orthodox nationalism. 
The ideal of national freedom must not lie circum- 
scribed by petty political aspirations,* and reflect 
the objective striving of the masses for social libera- 
tion. In that case, political power having been 
captured by the toiling masses, India would be able 
to inherit the great achievements of the “Western 
civilisation,’’ free from the abuses of capitalist ex- 
ploitation, associated with it. Then, and only then, 
would a critical attitude towards “Western civilisa- 
tion,” in its entirety, enrich the ideology of Indian 
Renaissance. As the situation is, and as the pers- 
pective appears at present, all the diatribes against 
“Western civilisation” are entirely ,out of place. It 
is so foolish to sling mud at the moon for its blemi- 
shes when you are crying to have it. It is all the 
worse, not at all complimentary for the intellectual 
level of a movement, to aspire for something with- 
out knowing that it is doing so. 

Between the two extremes of frankly p?'ofessed 
revivalism and the self-contradictory attitude of the 
modernist Liberals, there stands the Congress, with 
millions of heterogeneous adherents and sympathi- 
sers, occupying the centre of the nationalist ideolo- 
gical front, under the proud banner of Gandhism. 
The attitude of the Congress is the most typical and 
representative. In spite of all its obvious contra- 
dictions, mental acrobatic^, unexpected somersaults, 
“Himalayan mistakes” (which in plain language 
mean woeful debacles). Gandhism still dominates 
the ideology of the great bulk of the politically 
awakened and forward mov ing (though not forward 

^ ♦ The pettiness of the political ideal of the Gandhist Puma 
Swaraj has now been exposed. 
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looking) sections of thi? Indian population. And 
Gandhism'^ is believed to be the veritable antithesis 
of Western civilisation. 

A Gandhist need no longer decry railways, 
motor cars and even modern hospitals as Satanic 
contrivances. The Prophet himself has moved far 
away from that original position of pristine purity. 
Close association with not only the Gujarati cotton 
kings, but also all the modern magnates of money, 
and honorary membership of the Indian Chamber 
of Commerce cannot but dampen the zeal 
against modern industry. Illustrious patrons 
of the Congress — Birlas, • Bajajes and others 
of their kind — jpay put on the white cap, but 
are the last persons to brook any serious opposition 
to ‘capitalism. Yet, the typical Indian nationalist, 
inebriated with frothy Gandhism, speaks as the pro- 
phet of a new civilisation. To be sure, he does not 
know what his pet ideal would look like when, if 
ever, realised. But he very emphatically proclaims 
that India does not want to imitate the West. If he 
only knew how ridiculous it is to be heading to- 
wards a goal, protesting all the time that he does 
not want to go to that despised destination! 

So unreasonable is this article of faith of 
Indian nationalism that even people with a more or 
fclesg decidedly progressive outlook start with the 
''uwlaration that they are *not admirers of Western 
civilisation whenever they dare criticise the estab- 
lished social customs and institutions. These half- 
hearted, shame-faced reformers repeat parrot-like 
the supercilious disapproval of Western civilisation, 
even when they advocate the introduction- of social 
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and political institutions ast?ociated with it. For 
example, give freedom to the women as in Europe 
and America, but don’t let them abandon tlie ideal 
of Indian womanhood, don’t let them be contaminat- 
ed by the ‘"abuse” of that freedom, as is the case 
with the women in the West; abolish the caste sys- 
tem, but guard against the promiscuity of Western 
society; encourage capitalism, but avoid the greedi- 
ness of Western materialism; get rid of religious 
superstitions and have a rationalist view of life, but 
don’t accept experimental science as the only source 
of human knowledge. Such is the attitude of the 
advocates of progress, of those who grudgingly admit 
that there is something wrong with Indian society, 
and are distressed not to find a remedy in ancient 
traditions. They find it difficult to reject the out- 
come of a thousand years of human progress called 
Western civilisation. Yet, they don’t have the cou- 
rage to break with the old and embrace the new. 

Theirs is the theory of the so-called s'/nthesis, 
a compromise between progress and reaction; the 
compromise is to take place on the basis of the “spi- 
ritual genius” of Indian culture. The abominable 
Western civilisation will be admitted into Holy India 
only after it has performed the ceremony of “Pm- 
yaschitta’. The Western civilisation is not altoge- 
ther rejected; it is only asked to place itself un^er 
the purifying influence of India. The spokesmen 
of this spiritual imperialism do not know what they 
are talking about. They expound the doctrine of 
^"synthesis” with a show of ^philosophic wisdom. But 
what do they actually propose? An impossibility 
— ^harmonious inter-weaving of two mutually exclu- 
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sive systems of culture And forms of thought, belong- 
ing to different historical epochs, centuries apart. 

Philosophically understood, synthesis is the 
process of a new positive category coming out of 
the negation of something which has previously 
existed also as a positive category. Chemically, 
synthesis results from what is called a compound 
mixture. It is something entirely new, and different 
from the old, and the constituents from which it re- 
sults. A synthesis of the conflicting elements con- 
tained in what is known as Western civilisation, (that 
is, capitalist society) will be the rise of an entirely 
new type of civilisation o^J the basis laid by the 
capitalist civilis|ition itself. The positive elements 
of the capitalist civilisation will go into the making 
rA a higher form of civilisation. Indians talking of 
a synthesis propose just the reverse process. They 
suggest that the ^‘good” in Western civilisation 
should be adopted by India, to be harmonised with 
her native culture. 

Two functions of the capitalist civilisation can 
be styled ^"good”, if, the term is defined as pro- 
gressive, inducive to human progress. One is 
destructive: Capitalism performs a ^‘good” function 
when it disrupts, and eventually clears away, the 
ruins of the mediaeval feudal social order with its 
Religious mode of thought. The other ‘‘good” func- 
tion of capitalism — the constructive function — is to 
bring about industrial development to a point from 
where humanity can easily enter into a higher stage 
of social evolution. The destructive “good” func- 
tion i of capitalism cannot be harmonised with the 
traditional Indian culture which was based upon a 
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social order, disrupted and ^ finally destroyed by it 
more than two hundred years ago in Europe. It is 
doubtful that the Indian social “synthesists” would 
welcome that ‘‘good” in Western civilisation. To 
recognise that function of capitalism as good, would 
mean wholehogging for Western civilisation. Then, 
there could be no more wise talk of synthesis. 

Those who cannot appreciate without reserve 
the historical value of the destructive “good” func- 
tion of capitalism, cannot possibly welcome and 
avail of its constructive “good”, — its positive out- 
come. Moreover, the latter “good” function opens 
up a vista of the future^which is entirely irreconcil- 
able with a wistful look backwards. 

« 

Indian nationalist criticism of the capitalist 
civilisation is not directed against its real evil — the 
reactionary, degrading, degenerating features it de- 
velops in the period of decay. Indian nationalists 
reject precisely what is “good” in capitalist civilisa- 
tion. Culturally, the positive outcome of' the capi- 
talist civilisation has been the tremendous advance 
of science, in theory and practice — an advance 
which has prepared the ground for final libera- 
tion of man from the age-long spiritual bondage. 

The, basic evil of capitalist civilisation, in the 
cultural aspect, has been the systematic and per- 
sistent attempt to block the spiritual liberation of 
man, even when it was creating the conditions favour-’' 
able for that liberation. That was done by protect- 
ing and fostering religion (of course, in modernised, 
forms), idealist philosophy ^and all sorts of the 
associated obscurantist metaphysical speculation, 
just when the triumphal march of scientific know- 
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ledge was disrupting tl^e foundation of these relics 
of the dark ages. Yet, curiously enough, material- 
ism is held, by the Indian nationalists, to be the 
fundamental sin of Western civilisation! 

As a matter of fact, the situation is just the 
reverse: Materialist philosophy is a bugbear no less 
hated and combated by the ruling classes of the 
West than by our nationalists — the would-be rulers 
of India. Why? Because materialist philosophy 
is the mighty instrument for the spiritual liberation 
of mnkind. This weapon, originally hammered 
out roughly by the great thinkers of antiquity (India 
had her share of that glorious pioneering work), 
has been perfected in course of the history of capi- 
talist culture. Therefore, all fighters for freedom 
and honest advocates of progress must appreciate 
A^estern civilisation as the hitherto most brilliant 
chapter of human history. To decry that imposing 
monument of human progress, from the standpoint 
of an an1;jquated culture, as the Indian nationalists 
do, is dimply reactionary. 

“Western civilisation is materialist” and 
“Eastern culture is spiritual” — these are the favou- 
rite shibboleths of the Indian nationalist ideology. 
While harping on this theme ad nauseum, none takes 
the pain of proving the contention. It is Regarded 
simply as an axiomatic truth, which becomes all the 
S^fWOre categorial, the more it is asserted dogmati- 
cally, and proclaimed loudly. The purpose of this 
book is not controversial. It will nevertheless be 
demonstrated that, what is claimed to be the “spe- 
cial genius” of Indiani^ulture, is not special at all; 
that spiritualism, that is, the religious form of 
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thought, characterises hum^n ideology everywhere 
in a certain stage of social evolution.* It will also be 
shown that the modes of thought change in accord- 
ance with the variation of social environments, and 
therefore no particular way of thinking can be the 
eternal and immutable characteristic of any people* 

If India clings tenaciously to a particular mode 
of thought which has been rejected or reformed or 
camouflaged by the Western nations, it is not be- 
cause the latter are morally depraved by nature, and 
therefore have not been able to remain on the high 
level of a religious ideology. It simply proves that 
advance of civilisation (progressive conquest of 
nature by man) has en&bled those nations to think 
more in terms of reason and positiv6 knowledge than 
in terms of faith and metaphysical fantasies. It 
simply proves that changes in the conditions of lile 
inevitably revolutionise human ideology. It proves 
that India clings to an antiquated mode of thought 
because she did not experience similar, changes* 
Otherwise, the people of India also would to^'-day be 
thinking more or less similarly as the Western peo- 
ples. They did so until only three hundred years 
ago. 

The gigantic transformation of the conditions 
of life Acperienced by the Western peoples during 
the last two hundred years has created the gulf which 
separates them ideologicaliy from the Indian pdtr^ 
pie. Subject India to the same process of transfor- 
mation, and the gulf will close up in no time. 

* The history of Western Spiritualism, a chapter in the 
larger book of which the present €>ne is an introduction, may 
be published, pending the publication of the latter, under the 
name “ Western Spiritualism.” 
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The great bulk of|Iiidian nationalists exclaim: 
''Ah! That is precisely what we want to avoid”; and 
complacently believe to have proved the spiritual 
superiority of the Indian culture. Is not the desire 
itself born of an innate spiritual inclination? Un- 
less Indians were by nature spiritually inclined, 
how could they resist the temptation of travelling 
the road of greed and worldly grandeur like the 
wayward peoples of the West? But one may ask 
an entirely different question: Was it by choice that 
India did not travel that road. Is she resisting the 
temptation even to-day, The least regard for the 
facts of history and the realities of the present 
situation will compel the answer to be decisively in 
the negative. Even the disappointed jackal makes 
a laughing-stock of itself by attempting to hide the 
chagrin in an ill-fitting garb of lofty indifference for 
the sour grapes. Such harmful self-deception 
should not have any place in the ideology of a great 
people in the process of a renaissance. 

The proclamation that India wishes to avoid 
travelling the path of Western nations implies two 
very important admissions. Firstly, that, given the 
similar changes in their conditions of life, the Indian 
people also would think just in the same way as the 
peoples of the West. This admission kriocks the 
bottom off the dogma of innate spirituality of the 
fridians. It is admitted* that India has remained 
wedded to the religious mode of thought simply be- 
cause she has had no opportunity for outgrowing it. 
The second admission is that Indian nationalism is 
utterly futile. It does not believe in its own pro- 
gramme. The nationalist movement, the striving 
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for political freedom, itself the decisive testimony 
to the fact that the Indian people are just as much 
concerned with the conditions of life as others. 

Political freedom will enable the Indian peo- 
ple to catch up with the progress of two hundred 
years that separates them from the Western nations. 
The historical significance of Indian nationalism is 
precisely the realisation of that which its prevalent 
ideology disclaims! Is it not a pitiful spectacle, If 
you really believe that you are spiritually superior 
to others, that your superiority is innate, then why 
bother about other things of life. Being innate, 
your spiritual genius cannot be destroyed or Cor- 
rupted by the vicissitudes of the mundane existence. 
So, your nationalism is a mistake; 'the will to poli- 
tical freedom is a deviation from your spiritual 
nature. Show your spirituality by bearing the cross 
of political slavery and economic ruin. Either your 
spirituality is a sham, or your nationalism is a huge 
joke. 

Then, to hark back to history and a legend is 
a double-edged sword. It cuts both ways. The 
West, too, can boast of its J&nakas, and they are 
living to-day, giving a spiritualist complexion to the 
materialist civilisation. If acquisition of wealth is 
justified, provided that it is devoted to good pur- 
poses, can you accuse a Rockfeller of materialism? 
Does he not spend huge siwns for the very virtuotrs* 
purpose of spreading Christianity, for saving mil- 
lions and millions of heathen souls? Has not a 
Carnegie contributed magnificently to the promo- 
tion of peace? The list can be prolonged to include 
practically all the richest men of America and 
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Europe. Yet, those arenhe very people who imper- 
sonate what is decried as Western materialism. 

A dispassionate observation of facts unmistak- 
ably reveals the essential similarly of the ideals and 
activities pursued in the daily life of all peoples ir- 
respective of the geographical location of their 
habitats. The apparent diversity is only a form. 
The great bulk of the Indian people are also con- 
cerned mainly with the material things of life. Not 
for enjoyment, but as a matter of necessity. It is 
not only the case to-day, it has been so always. And 
the culture of a people, after all, is to be judged by 
the standard of its bulk. High-sounding phrases or 
pet doctrines, in^vented by the ^^intellectual elite’", 
do not reflect the real ideology of a people. Even 
iVftellectuals themselves, in practical life, are ob- 
liged to come down from the giddy altitude of their 
ideals. The great majority of Indian intellectuals 
are ardent believers in the spiritual superiority of 
their rnce. They are eloquent defenders of the 
^“^Aryan” ideals of life. They are convinced, by 
some queer and questionable process of reasoning, 
that such noble qualities as the spirit of sacrifice, 
sincerity, purity of mind, etc., are Indian mono- 
polies. They cherish the day-dream of participat- 
ing in the mission of India to save the tormented 
humanity from the sin of materialism. This all 
sounds so beautiful, and •it is so exhilarating to re- 
peat it with a ring of convictiq,n. But what, after all 
.this moonshine, is the ideal the Indian intellectuals 
actually pursue? To get a semblance of education, 
not for the sake of education, but for its market 
value; to equip themselves with the object of acquir- 
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ing worldly goods. Do the^ youth of the materialist 
West pursue any different ideal? 

If the concern for the physical necessities of 
life is ‘‘materialism”, the peoples of the West are 
no more to be blamed than the Indian for perform- 
ing what is only a biological function. No rational 
person can ever dispute the fact that to subsist and 
reproduce are the essential functions of every orga- 
nism. The human being naturally tries to perform 
these basic biological functions unde rthe most favou- 
rable conditions. The ability to create such conditions, 
and to improve them progressively, separates man 
from the lower animals: that is to say, hankering for 
comfort is a biological urge. Anyone who would 
dispute the view, must defend the absurd pro- 
position that the cave-dweller is the ideal human 
being. 

But the opponents of materialism, of course, 
do not stretch their spiritualism to such an obvious- 
ly absurd extent, although logically they should. 
Because, who is to determine where the line is to 
be drawn? Once the biological necessity is admit- 
ted, any limit to it can be set only arbitrarily. In 
spite of all humbug, there is scriptural evidence 
that materialism, in the sense of the desire to sub- 
sist, reproduce and acquire worldly goods, is not 
against the genius of Indian culture. According to 
the scriptures, the object of human life is fourfolS?^ 
Dharma, Artha, Kama and Moksha. Sandwiched 
piously in between Dharma and Moksha^ Artha and 
Kama, do not cease to mean what they are. The 
fact remains that the acquisition of worldly goods 
as well as sexual enjoyment was not only sanctioned 
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scripturally, but was recognised as the object of 
human life, on equal footing with religion and sal- 
vation. Enjoyment in general is the hrdad inter- 
pretation of the term Kama given by all the com- 
mentators. 

The Mahabharat contains the most elaborate 
and comprehensive exposition of Dharma. The 
closing verse of the Epic declares: ''Artha and Kama 
are derived from Dharmar This very significant 
declaration is put in the mouth of Vyasa. The 
divine inspiration of that saintly law-giver of an- 
cient India was the sanction lor the codes of Dharma 
formulated in the Mahabharat. The injuction is: Be 
religious, and y^ou will have all the pleasures of 
the world. The materialistic essence of Indian spi- 
ritualism is evident. What is still more significant 
is that the saintly injunction is associated with a note 
of exasperation: "^'But none listens to me.” In the 
very ‘‘Golden Age” of Indian history the pursuit of 
Artlm gnd Kama was not even restricted by Dharma. 
The prevalent “materialism” must have exasperat- 
ed the saintly law-giver. 

One of the cliarges commonly hurled against 
the Western civilisation is that of sexuality. On 
this point again, Indian sanctimoniousness is home 
out neither by present practice nor by past theories, 
^n fact, ancient and mediaeval literature of no other 
country is so full of erolics as that of India. Leave 
aside the classical example of the mediaeval 
Vaishnava and the ancient Bhagavata cults; the 
Brahma Sutras themselves lay down: “The sexual 
instinct is germinal in the child, and obtains full 
expression when the proper age comes. So .... ” 
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It is not at all difficult to reconstruct the conclusion 
left unsaid. It must be, since sex is a natural in- 
stinct, it is to be enjoyed; the Dharma sanctions it. 
According to the Gita also, God operates as '‘the 
rightful desire {Kama) in all creatures.” Rightful 
— that is, according to Dharma. But in spile of 
such an admirably liberal interpretation, Dharma 
was superceded by the other ideals of human life 
even in the Golden Age of Indian history. 

At the end of the Mahabharat, Vyasa informs 
that Dharma was generally disregarded. Dharma 
evidently meant social codes which, in a backward 
stage of human development, are defined every- 
where in religious terms, and remain in operation 
on the authority of some divine or heavenly sanc- 
tions. One must acquire worldly goods, satisfy the 
sexual urge, and enjoy the pleasure of physical life 
generally, but under certain conditions — governed 
by the laws of the established society. 

Does the daily life in the materialist West fall 
>hort of this ideal? None but a raving maniac, 
utterly ignorant of the subject under discussion, 
would venture an answer in the affirmative. High- 
way robbery as a means of acquiring wealth and the 
cavemairs method of winning his mate are no more 
practised in the Western countries than in India. 
Tlie peoples of Europe and America pursue the 
obje(‘ts of Artha and Kamh just as much governed* 
by Dharma as the Indians. And essentially, there 
is little difference in what they respectively accept 
as the legitimate limitations to their pursuits. In 
the last analysis, the limitations, be they in the form 
of the Hindu Samhitas or generally accepted moral 
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codes or the civil law, can be reduced to the good 
old Mosaic Ten Commandments. 

As regards the fourth object, Moksha^ the 
average European or American is a Christian, and 
is as true to his religious belief as the average 
Indian is to his. It is simply impertinent to main- 
tain that the average Westerner is hypocritical 
about his religious beliefs, whereas the average 
Indian is sincere. There is absolutely no evidence 
in support of this amazing contention, so often 
made light-heartedly. Salvation of the soul is a 
cardinal principle also of Christianity, and an 
average European or American Christian, by virtue 
of being better educated, is able to follow his faith 
more intelligently than the average Indian whose 
religion is but a bundle of superstitions and habits. 
Moksha has practically vanislied from the latter’s 
religious vision. The struggle for the bare physical 
existence ^cruelly governs his whole being, with 
Kama, 'often in very unappetising forms, dominat- 
ing the dark corners. Shackles of antiquated social 
codes, such as the ca.^le regulations together with 
the civil laws of the British Government, have taken 
the place of Dharma , — the limitation of the pursuit 
of the two basic objects of human life. 

The more reasonable protagonist of spiritual- 
ism would come forward .with the rejoinder: Grant- 
ed that the above picture depicts the reality of the 
situation, it only proves a certain degree of degene- 
ration of our culture; the object of Indian nation- 
alism is to arrest the deplorable process, and revive 
our spiritual culture as the model for the world. 
The present failing to prove the case, the evidence 
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for the spiritual superiority of Indian culture is to 
be discovered in the past. Before Dharma dege- 
nerated under the impact of Western materialism, 
Moksha shone as the guiding star of life, and Artha 
and Kama occupied but minor places in the life of 
the Hindu. That is the contention. Historically, 
it is simply not true. Even the legends of the Epics, 
unscientifically accorded the dignity of history, do 
not corroborate the contention. The best traditions 
of Indian culture go back to the beef-eating and 
soma-drinking Brahmins of the Vedic age. The 
Epics are full of descriptions of royal courts vying 
with each other as regards grandeur, luxury and 
vain glory. Even when Dharma was pure, and 
Moksha did not vanish from the vision of life, Artha 
and Kama were not despised. They were certainly 
enjoyed, if not actually worshipped. But you do 
worship what you enjoy, if worship has any mean- 
ing. The quintessence of the Dharma of India in 
her Golden Age is contained in the Santf P^arva of 
the Mahabharat. Read it to find how eager even 
the Brahmins were to acquire worldly goods. 

If the talk of a few is to be taken for the evi- 
dence about an entire community, then Europe and 
specially America deserve the palm of spirituality 
on the strength of the army of priests vociferously 
preaching Christian virtues from numerous pulpits. 
And Christian virtues have no reason to be asham^ 
before the “Aryan” ideals of life. It would be 
staking an absurd claim to contend that similar 
conceptions of God, soul and other spiritual cate- 
gories might have greater regenerating values when 
stated in the Indian scriptures. It would be equally 
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illogical and damaging •for the very doctrine of spi- 
rituality to assert that Christianity was corrupted 
by materialism, whereas extra-mundane notions of 
life proved immune to such degeneration in India. 
If spiritual categories are what they are claimed to 
be, they must be incorruptible imder all circum- 
stances and everywhere. But if they lose force in 
one place, and under one set of circumstances, their 
immutability is disproved, and it is but a logical 
deduction that, given similar change of conditions, 
they would go the same way everywhere. 

‘‘What does it profit a man if he gains the 
whole world and loses his soul?” This highly spi- 
ritualistic sermon is repeated every day throughout 
the Christian world. As a matter of fact, Christian- 
ity contains all the articles of faith, all the meta- 
physical doctrines and moral dogmas which are 
cited as the evidence of the spiritual nature of 
Indian culture. Christ himself taught: “The king- 
dom of God is within you.” It means that the sal- 
vation of man is to be attained through the realisa- 
tion of the soul — an ideal identical with the 
“Atmadarshan” of the Hindus. St. Paul chided his 
audience: “Are Ye so foolish? Having begun in 
spirit, are you made perfect by the flesh?” Coming 
to the fathers of the Church, we find Gregory of 
Nicea teaching: “Human soul is identical with God.” 
Finally, one may learn drom the greatest Christian 
theologian, Thomas Aquinas: “That intellectual light 
that is within us, is not else than a certain partici- 
pated likeness of the Uncreated Light in which are 
contained the Eternal * Reasons.” 

No use murmuring adverse reflections or en- 


9 
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tertaining doubts about tbe divinity of the creatures 
of the Christian Gospel or about the sincerity of the 
faith of their congregations. On this issue the table 
can be turned against the Indians just as well. The 
divinity of the Brahman, the standard-hearer of 
“Aryan” culture, is palpably open to doubt. The 
modem Swami can hardly claim superiority to an 
up-to-date Christian theologian. Only blind pre- 
judice and impotent national chauvinism can brand 
the Christian congregations of Europe and America 
with spiritual inferiority to the Indian masses. The 
former have at least a faith, whereas the latter have 
only superstitions- There is absolutely no reason 
to believe that, when one repeats the enigmatic 
aphorisms of Vedanta, or recites the Gita, his catho- 
licity is beyond doubt, whereas the sincerity of a 
Christian priest is to be suspected when he teaches 
the Gospel of Christ. 

There are those who identify materialism with 
capitalism. They cannot denounce materialism as 
a Western product. Capitalism is not a thing of 
to-day. Nor did it drop from heaven or spring out 
of the hell. It is an economic system which evolv- 
ed, over a whole period of history. Although, for 
many reasons, it happened to flourish more luxuri- 
antly in Europe, its germs had been sprouting for 
hundreds of years in all the civilised countries^ 
The facts, proudly cited, often exaggeratedly, by 
nationalist historians, regarding the growth of in- 
dustry (handicraft) and expansion of trade in India, 
“when the fore-fathers of modem Europe were go- 
ing naked”, only prove that India was heading to- 
wards “materialism” even before the European peo- 
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pies outgi*ew their primitive innocence. The growth o£ 
handicraft and the consequent expansion of trade 
eventually usher in capitalism. Leaving aside the 
controversial facts about the pre-historic and antique 
periods, it can be established with reliable data that 
commodity production on the basis of handicraft 
was well advanced in India even before the advent 
of the Europeans. So, India stood on the threshold 
of modern capitalism, and was walking into the 
corrupting embrace of materialism, when Europe 
was still largely merged in the darkness of the high- 
ly ‘‘spiritual” middle-ages. Two very important 
things are thus proved: Firmly, the love of lucre, as 
typified in capitalism, is not a peculiar feature of 
Western civilisation; and secondly, India developed 
this sinful love earlier than Europe. 

The Indian nationalist is not ashamed of this 
sinful love. He only wishes to legalise, rather 
sanctify, it in a happy and a harmonious wedlock 
betweeri capital and labour, thereby setting an 
object lesson to the materialist West. The proposi- 
tion is to “spiritualise” capitalism. The least under- 
standing of the nature of capitalism would show the 
absurdity of tliis utopia. Accumulation of wealth 
in the possession of the owners of the means of pro* 
duction by exploiting the labour power of the wage- 
s]aves, is the essence of capitalism. That is “greed”, 
if a moral term is to be used for describing a social 
impulse. The utopia of an ethical capitalism, how- 
ever, is nothing new. It is an old song. It was 
heard in the materialist West, long before Gandhi 
fascinated with it his uncritical followers. The 
most remarkable * thing is that people*, passing 
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sweeping judgment against Western civilisation, are 
often totally ignorant of its history. Some know- 
ledge of the social history of Europe opens one’s 
eyes to the fact that it was the classical home of 
capitalism, namely, England, which gave hirth also 
to a whole variety of utopian doctrines for the 
moral rehabilitation of that “unnecessary social 
evil.” 

The Christian Socialism of Charles Kingsley 
and his followers anticipated Gandhism by more 
than half a century- If William Lovett, the leader 
of the “moral force” wing of the Chartist move- 
ment, was here to-day, he would be found eminent- 
ly qualified, in every respect, for. admission into 
the inner conclave of the Pope of Indian national- 
ism, and membership of the Working Committee 
of the Congress. The Christian Socialists held 
that disregard for “spiritual values” made the 
workers bitter against the employers. They set 
about to “spiritualise” the atmosphere, so -that a 
perfect social harmony could he established for the 
benefit and happiness of all. To the workers, bru- 
tally exploited by rapacious capitalism, and 
bloodily suppressed by the Government whenever 
they revolted against intolerable conditions, Kings- 
ley piously preached: “Be fit to be free, and God 
Himself will set you free. , . . There will be no true 
freedom without virtue, no true science without 
religion, no true industry without the fear of God 
and love to your fellow-citizen.” It may be per- 
tinently pointed out that the Gospel of Christ, as 
falsified by Saint Matthew, was the source of inspi- 
ration of Kingsley’s highly “spiritualist” view of 
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freedom. (The original Gospel recorded by St. 
Luke was a powerful cry of revolt. Christianity 
rose as the ideology of the rebellious slaves. As 
such, originally it was as sublime as any religion 
can ever be.) Kingsley’s sermon to the toiling 
masses, bleeding on the cross of capitalism, was of 
course livened up, and made more attractive by 
denunciation of the rich with an apostolic fervour. 
But that was followed by the very pragmatic pro- 
position to throw some crumbs of justice and mag- 
nanimity to the hungry multitude before it was too 
late to stem the ominous tide of revolt. The pur- 
pose of the Christian Socialist propaganda — of 
Kingsley, Maurice, Stephens and other devout re- 
formers — was to divert the attention of the victims 
of capitalist greed from the sorrows and sufferings 
of life to illusive spiritual and moral ideals. The 
hero of Kingsley’s novel, Anton Locke, is an ex- 
Chartist workman. The philosophy of deception is 
put into ‘his mouth: ‘Tool that I was! It was within 
rather than without that I should reform. For my 
part, I seem to have learned that the only thing to 
regulate the world is* not more of any system, good 
or bad, but simply more of the spirit of God.” 

One of the master-builders of the British Em- 
pire, Disraeli, came under the wholesome influence 
of Christian Socialism,^ He bitterly criticised the 
laissez-faire policy of the whig bourgeoisie as the 
cause of the social misery, depicted with real artistic 
merit in his famous book ‘‘Sybil”, and advocated 
social reform — a benevolent attitude to the working 
class. Does the pious “anti-capitalism of the 
Gandhists propose anything more spiritual? 
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- Another; famous British statesman of the nine- 
teenth century, Sir Robert Peel, said: “Take my 
•word for it, it is not prudent to trust yourself to a 
man who does not believe in God, and in a future 
life after death.” As a matter of fact, all the lead- 
ing men of the nineteenth century — the classical age 
of Vulgar materialism running rampant — ^were all 
highly religious, God-fearing souls. Philosophical 
.materialism of the eighteenth century — of the 
French Encyclopedists — ^had turned out to be dan- 
gerous for the established order of society. So, the 
ruling class had taken refuge under the protection 
of God, and their pious spokesmen agitated for 
more benevolence, more* kindness, more justice, in 
the relations of the established social order based 
on the exploitation of man by man. 

The United States of America is generally con- 
sidered to be the greatest and most hardened sin- 
ner. The object of the “National Recovery Policy” 
of President Roosevelt was defined by General Hugh 
S. Johnson as follows: “To see that capital gets a 
decent return, and at the same time to make sure 
that labour gets a more generous share of the pro- 
fits.” Who would assert that this is not the concep- 
tion of a humane and just economic system that the 
Indian nationalists propose to build up as an im- 
provement upon the materialist capitalism of the 
West? What is the spiritual-idealistic principle* 
underlying this noble conception? Not to kill the 
goose tha!t lays the golden eggs. Not to be so greedy 
as to haek down the branch on which you are sitting. 
See your picture in others; hfear your voice echoed 
by others, and you will know yourself. 
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Yet another lexample: /‘Thou sh^lt not make 
mammon thy god; thou ghalt not make gold thy 
god, but thy servant; that shall jnot suffer the para- 
dox of poverty and plenty, else thou sinnest griev- 
ously” Who do you think pronounced those bibli- 
cal words? An Assistant Secretary of State of the 
United States of America under the Roosevelt re- 
gime. This Mahatmic sermon could be preached 
just as well by any orthodox Indian nationalist. 
But in practice, the cap is not placed, neither in 
India nor in the West, on the head it fits, The hypo- 
critical sermon is meant for the masses, so that the 
preserves of the fortunate few are not in the least 
touched. The sanctimonious attitude towards 
poverty is not Bom of spiritualism, but of the fear 
of revolution. It is highly interesting to note that 
the object of the rulers of the most materialist coun- 
try of the West happens to be identical with the 
Gandhist attitude towards capitalism. Gandhi also 
denounces capitalism, but does not advocate its abo- 
lition* His doctrine of non-violence precludes any 
such revolutionary programme. His avowed desire 
is to establish harmonious relations between the 
capitalists and workers — ^to persuade the former to 
be benevolent guardians of the latter. Addressing a 
public meeting at Nagpur in November 1933, the 
Mahatma declared: “I have been doing my very 
best to secure adequate ^ages for the labourers and 
to convert the capitalists to be the trustees of wor- 
kers rather tlian* their employers.” On innumerable 
occasions, previous to that and subsequently, he 
has repeated the same* sentiment. In the light of 
such utterances, the Mahatma cannot be looked 
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upon as a greater enemy of capitalism than Disraeli. 
Both advocate giving the bitter pill a sugar-coating. 

The Christian Socialism of Kingsley and 
others simply aided capitalism which it proposed to 
reform. Anton Locke’s pious pessimism captured 
the depressed spirit of the workers, heavily defeat* 
ed in their first great struggle for freedom. A few 
miserable crumbs from the overflowing table of the 
capitalists;, accompanied by the expression of pious 
wishes, succeeded in making the workers accept 
wage-slavery as a normal condition of life. The 
masses were brought back under the spell of reli- 
giosity, and meekly submitted to the established 
codes of ethics and law. The average English wor- 
ker became not only a believer in constitutional re- 
form, but also a devoutly religious man. 

In no other country is to be found a community 
of civilised men and women more religious than the 
English proletariat. Since the doctrine of spiritual- 
ism bore them such magnificent fruits, the English 
capitalists also became converts to it, conveniently 
forgetting the rationalist and materialist traditions 
of their revolutionary forefathers. Sickening phi- 
listinism ran rampant in the land of Bacon, Hobbes 
and Locke. The Victorian era — the period of phe- 
nomenal capitalist development and colonial expan- 
sion — was intensely religious. Gladstonian liberal- 
ism sailed merrily with the fraudulent colours of 
harmony between capital and labour. 

No reasonable person can possibly believe that 
the magic wand of Gandhism will spiritualise the 
capitalist system in any different fashion. It is not 
a part of the “spiritual genius” (ft India to abolish 
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capitalism. The proposition is only to ‘‘moralise’^ 
it, humanise it. Materialism, in the worst sense of 
the term, always thrives in the Gairic garb of spi- 
ritualism. Those who reject spiritualism, that is, 
religious mode of thought, have nothing but disdain 
for what is vulgarly called materialism. Their 
moral attitude is depicted in the words of Epicurus 
— one of the illustrious founders of philosophical 
materialism. He cast away the belief in gods and 
threw off the shackles of religion, not to “eat, drink 
and be merry”, but “in order to be noble and vir- 
tuous because it is a pleasure to be so”. The vul- 
gar doctrine of “eat, drink and be merry”, mali- 
ciously attributed to the materialist sage of ancient 
Greece by the l)arbarous Christian theologians, has 
been adopted by the ruling classes which devoutly 
profess Christian virtues, and pompously talk of 
high ideals. Nor is vulgar materialism confined to 
the ruling classes of the West. It has been practised 
by them also in India in the past and is practised 
at present as well. The Epics and other clas- 
sical literature are full of incontestable evidence to 
that effect. At present, the orthodox cotton kings of 
Abmedabad, for example, do not lead a life more 
altruistic than the westernised Parsi mill-owners of 
Bombay. The Banya who washes his corpulent 
frame daily in the holy water of the Ganges and 
spends several hours in* Puja-patha, beats Shylock 

in his game. It is just as erroneous to castigate the 
•entire Western world for the vulgar materialism of 
its ruling class, as it is to declare Indian culture 
innately spiritual on the strength of the reactionary 
orthodoxy of the few having a stake in the establish- 
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ed o#der> of things. The nAiUitn^e of people, in the 
West as well as in the East, are simply engrossed in 
the perfonnance of biological functions. The desire 
to eat, drink and be merry, on the part of those, who 
at best can ever get just a glimpse of that kingdom 
of heaven, is a veritable incentive to progress, — an 
urge to freedom, spiritual as well as mundane. Spi- 
ritualism, discouraging this legitimate desire in 
them, stands in the way not only of material pro- 
gress, but of the real spiritual emancipation of 
mankind. 

The antithesis of spiritualism is philosophical 
materialism which has absolutely nothing to do with 
the vulgar characterisation “eat, drink and be 
merry”. It is not the ideology of the capitalist 
Western civilisation. On the contrary, all the intel- 
lectual forces of the capitalist society are concen- 
trated in fighting the hated and dreaded foe — ^the 
philosophy of revolution which heralds a civilisa- 
tion higher than the capitalist. So, by denouncing 
materialism, the Indian riationalists do not reject 
the capitalist civilisation, but enter into an unholy 
alliance with it. They place* themselves in such a 
position because of their erroneous notion about 
materialism. This does not mean that a better 
acquaintance with the enemy would make them love 
it. But in that case, they would at least be able to 
talk more intelligently and seriously. At the same 
time, there would be a differentiation in their ranks. 
The progressive elements, freed from the prejudice 
bom of ignorance, might find in philosophical ma- 
terialism a powerful means* for the realisation of 
their goal, In any case, they ate bound fo break 
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away from the traditions of religious orthodoxy. 

To-day, in the Western countries, the bour- 
geoisie are carrying on desperately a losing strug- 
gle against the revolutionary philosophy of mate- 
rialism; but their forefathers had to carry on the 
historic fight against the religiosity of mediaeval 
barbarism in order to shake the moral and spiritual 
foundation of the pre-capitalist society. Their 
ideological weapon in that fight was philosophical 
materialism. The revolutionary weapon, forged 
originally by the great thinkers of antiquity^ was 
profitably employed and greatly sharpened in 
course of the struggle of the rising bourgeoisie. 

Materialist philosophy has to be called in to 
assist at the re-birth also of India. As long as the 
progressively minded intellectuals will remain 
wedded to the antiquated forms of religious thought, 
superficially rationalised to be all the more harm- 
ful, because of its deceptiveness, they will simply 
stultify ^ themselves. The boldness required for 
tearing down the rotten structure of Indian society, 
in the vicious atmosphere of which all incentive to 
progress is chocked, caA be born only out of a spirit 
set free by scientific knowledge. 

The weakness of Indian nationalism lies in its 
ideology. An objectively progressive movement is 
saddled with a whole cargo of reactionary ideas 
which contradict its very •being. The result is the 
puzzling sight of Goliath whipped by David. The 
latent forces of the movement are being cramped by 
its ideology. If we want to go forward in the future, 
we must Imve the coura'ge to break away from the 
past. The longer we linger with the virtues of th^ 
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past, virtues ^vhich have ce^ased to be virtues, having 
become veritable vices in course of time, the farther 
shall we remain from the victories of the future* 
The nationalists who want to go forward must seek 
inspiration in philosophical materialism which alone 
can make a correct appreciation of the past culture 
as containing the germs for a superior culture to 
come. Only that much in past greatness is useful 
which helps to attain a greater future. The rest of 
the past are shackles to be shaken by those who want 
to be free and go ahead. Therefore, a correct 
understanding of philosophical materialism is an 
urgent necessity of the moment. It will immensely 
strengthen the forces of progress, and hasten the 
much delayed renaissance of India. On the other 
hand, it will enable our opponents, that is, the ideo- 
legists of reaction, slavery, degeneration and degra- 
dation, to put up their case with a modicum of phi- 
losophical knowledge, so that some intellectual 
pleasure might be derived from fighting, them. 

In order to make the issues clear, it is neces- 
sary to set aside catch-phrases and empty shiboleths. 
The fight between spiritualism and materialism is 
a philosophical controversy. It cannot be carried 
on fruitfully with wrong notions by those ignorant 
of the issues involved and parties implicated. A 
philosophical controversy, involving the basic cate- 
gories of thought and fundamental values of human 
culture must be carried on a philosophical plane* 
There must be clear definitions, systematic reason- 
ing, and correct methods. The entire cultural his- 
tory of mankind is the armoury from which wea- 
pons are to be brought out. Th6 object of this book 
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is to prepare the ground* for such an ideological 
fight. 

Having indicated the important fact, confused 
by meaningless phrases and flashy shiboleths, that 
human desires, behaviours and actions, sanctimoni- 
ously, but erroneously condemned as materialism, 
are biological functions constituting the very 
ossence of life, which differentiates the organic 
world from the inanimate nature, it now remains for 
these introductory remarks to state briefly the real 
issue of the age-long fight between materialism and 
spiritualism, knowledge and faith, science and re- 
ligion. Should biological inunctions be denounced 
as vices, corrupting or eclipsing the spiritual es- 
sence of man, India, past or present, could not be 
absolved from the ridiculous charge any more than 
the West. The Western capitalist civilisation de- 
tests materialism no less heartily, and combats it 
with no less determination, than the defenders of 
the spiritualist culture of India. The only differ- 
ence is that, while the former carries on the strug- 
gle intelligently, fully acquainted with the nature 
of the foe, the latter,’*in their ignorance, confound 
the friend with the foe, and pathetically fall foul of 
their own ideal. 

Philosophical materialism, though evolved by 
the illustrious fathers and forefathers of modern 
Western civilisation, is * no longer its ideology. 
Western civilisation has rejected philosophical ma- 
•terialism, and to-day fights it tooth and nail, not be-^ 
cause it has decided to atone for the sins of its fore- 
fathers. Philosophical* materialism is the message 
of freedom. Spirftualism, that is, religion in all its 
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forms and the idealist philosophy, is the ideology 
of a class-ridden society; it is a mighty weapon in 
the hands of the ruling class to defend their position 
of power and privilege. The philosophy of the 
Western ruling class is also essentially spiritualist. 
Its kinship with what is called the special genius of 
Indian culture is very close. When that is perceiv- 
ed, the absurdity of the sanctimonious hostility to 
Western materialism becomes evident. The pious 
prophets of India’s spiritual mission stand out in 
their native colour, as defenders of the cult of the 
ruling class, and avowed enemies of the philosophy 
of freedom. 

t 

An exposition of the basic principles of the 
materialist philosophy, and the broad outlines of the 
history of its development, will make the contrast 
between the two opposing forms of thought clear. 
The issue will thus stand out in a clear relief. A 
concise definition will dispel the erroneous notion 
of materialism prevalent in India, and will serve as 
the standard to judge the real nature of the dominat- 
ing ideology of the capitalist Western civilisation. 
Thus measured methodically, instead of being ap- 
proached with preconceived notions, the governing 
ideology of the Western capitalist civilisation will 
be found to be philosophically as non-materialistic 
as the Indian culture. Conversely, it will be found 
lo be logical to draw the conclusion that Indian spi- 
ritualism, on its part, must also have a materialist 
content. To discover the background of reality be-- 
hind the thick fog of fiction, will then clearly be the 
urgent task of the ideologists of Indian Renaissance. 
Such a correct appreciation of tUte cultural aspects 
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of Western civilisation, simultaneously with a criti- 
cal view of Indian traditions, will put an end to the 
habit of estimating the value of human culture by 
the points of compass. Such a critical comparative 
study will do away with the imaginary gulf between 
the East and the West. It will reduce the supposed 
absolute difference between th^ two groups of man- 
kind to a matter of mere distance in time. The 
qualitative will be brought down to the plane of the 
quantitative- It will be seen that the peoples of the 
East and of the West do not live respectively in two 
different worlds, governed by two different sets of 
laws, having two different standards of value; that 
they simply belong to two stages of social evolution, 
and their difference is no more absolute than that 
between two historical periods in the process of 
human development. 
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PHILOSOPHY AND METAPHYSICS 


HE ignorance of the primitive man imagines 
1 1 super-natural forces behind natural phenomena. 

But his mental development being too backward 
to think in the abstract, he conceives the imaginary 
super-natural forces as gods, more or less like him- 
self, only with immensely greater powers. Yet, he 
is not capable of conceiving beings as essentially 
superior to himself. The gods, therefore, are more 
or less like human beings with similar physical con- 
struction, analogous feelings and passions. In every 
respect, they are only idealised human beings, re- 
presenting the picture of what the primitive man 
would himself like to be. 


These fantasies, however, do not satisfy those 
who want to know why things happen as they do. 
The phenomenon of life is not explained by the 
childish conception of a god holding out a lamp from 
behind the clouds, or the poetic conception of the 
sim-god riding in his chariot from the east to the 
west. Nursery tales may amuse a grown-up man, 
but do not convince him. Imagination is not expla- 
nation; fantasy is not knowledge. To explain nature 
is the function of philosophy. Speculation about 
the causes of natural phenomena begins as soon as 
man reaches an intellectual level where his spiritual 
needs are no longer satisfied by the superstitions and 
fantasies of natural religion. 
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Philosophy, as defitied by Pythagoras, is ‘‘con^ 
templation, study and knowledge of the nature.” Its 
function is to know things as tliey are, and to find 
the common origin of the diverse phenomena of 
nature, in nature itself. In the earlier stages of its 
development, philosophy, by its very nature, was 
materialistic. Later on, its dignity and distinction 
were monopolised by metaphysical and speculative 
thought. Philosophy begins when man’s spiritual 
needs are no longer satisfied by the primitive natu- 
ral religion which imagines and worships a variety 
of gods as personifications of the diverse phenomena 
of nature. The grown-up man discredits the nur- 
sery-tales, with which he wits impressed in his spiri- 
tual childhood and might still be amused. Intellec- 
tual growth impels and emboldens him to seek in 
nature itself the causes of all natural phenomena; 
to find in nature a unity behind its diversity. 

Metaphysics also begins with the desire to dis- 
cover a imity behind the diversity. But it leaves the 
ground of philosophy in quest of a nomenon above 
and beyond nature, something which is distinct from 
the phenomena. Thu*s, it abandons the enquiry into 
what really exists with the object of acquiring know- 
ledge about it, and plunges into the wilderness of 
speculation. It takes up the absurd task of knowing 
the intangible as tlie condition for the knowledge of 
the tangible. Speculative philosophy is the attempt 
to explain the concrete realities of existence in the 
. light of a hypothetical absolute. It is the way not 
to truth, but to dream; not to knowledge but to illu- 
sion. Instead of trying to understand the world, the 
only reality given to man, speculative philosophy 
3 
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ends in denying the existence of the only reality and 
in declaring it to be a figment of man’s imagination. 
An enquiry which denies the very existence of the 
object to be enquired, is bound to end in idle dreams 
and hopeless confusion. The conception of a crea- 
tor or the prejudice about a Supreme Being, First 
Principle, Final Cause, leads to teleology, which 
throws human thought in the vicious circle of meta- 
physics which for such a long time has appropriated 
the distinction of philosophy. 

If the enquiry about the origin of the Universe 
starts not from the terra incognita of the hypotheti- 
cal First Principle, but from the tangible and know- 
able concrete, it reveals the eternalness of nature, 
having no place for a creator. Th'e assumption of 
a nomenon behind the world of phenomena, of an 
absolute reality behind deceptive appearances, is 
not the simple and right course. Speculative philo- 
sophy, therefore, beats about the bush without ever 
coming out of the confusion of its own creation. It 
is, as Feuerbach depicted, ‘iike a hungiy animal 
running round and round on a waste, as if driven 
by an evil spirit, while all around there lies endless 
green field.” 

Strictly speaking, philosophy is materialism, 
and materialism is the only possible philosophy. 
For, it represents the knowledge of nature as it real- 
ly exists — knowledge acquired through the contem- 
plation^ observation and investigation of the pheno- 
mena of nature itself. Therefore, materialism is, 
not the monstrosity it is generally supposed to be. 
It is not the cult of ‘‘eat, drhik and be merry”, as it 
has been depicted by its ignorant or malicious- 
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adversaries. It simply maintains that the origin of 
everything that really exists is matter; that there 
does not exist anything but matter, all other appear- 
ances being transformations of matter, and these 
transformations are governed necessarily by mecha- 
nical laws inherent in nature. 

With the assumption tliat the phenomena of 
nature are determined by the will of some super- 
natural being or beings, philosophy must make room 
for faith. What is super-natural, must be always 
beyond the ken of the knowledge of man, himself a 
product of nature, and therefore limited by the laws 
of nature. As soon as the c^use of the phenomenal 
world is thus placed beyond the realm of human 
knowledge, the world itself becomes incomprehen- 
sible. There is the end of philosophy. Man must 
not aspire to solve the problems of the Universe. 
He should simply believe that the world is so be- 
cause the god or the gods have made it so. It is 
idle to ask why god has made it so, and whence 
did god himself come. Such questions cannot be 
answered. Attempts to explain what is inexplicable 
by its very nature, are’ mere self-deception. Meta- 
physics has been very pertinently characterised as a 
relapse into the savage ideology of magic. “Meta- 
physicians maintain (as if reverting to the original 
savage idea) that spirit is the true substance of ma- 
terial thinp, at least that* material things depend 

upon a spirit or spirits for their existence In 

writing about magic, I have indicated the origin of 
the notion of force It appears that these cele- 

brated abstractions, ‘forCe and matter’, ‘form and 
substance’, ‘spirit and body’, may be traced back to 
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the savage mind.”* Magift practised by the savage, 
is based upon the belief in invisible, intangible and 
inscrutable forces which operate from distance with- 
out any medium. In the last analysis, the funda- 
mental principle of metaphysics is the same as the 
belief of the savage. 

The difference between metaphysics and mate- 
rialism is that, while the former starts from an as- 
sumption, the latter insists upon dealing with con- 
crete things ; while the former is bound by an unveri- 
fiable hypothesis and by axioms deduced therefrom, 
the latter does not accept any hypothesis or axiom 
unless it can be verified by empirical knowledge. 
The philosophy which has for its absolute standard 
an unknown and unknowable entity, and pretends to 
penetrate the region of the unknown without the 
help of, and indeed by rejecting, the empirical know- 
ledge of the tangible, is futile speculation. Its “ab- 
stract truth” is an empty dream and vain imagina- 
tion. To seek the knowledge of the phenomena of 
nature in a hypothetical super-natural nomenon, is 
logically absurd and philosophically inadmissible. 
What is itself unexplained, bannot possibly explain 
other things. Such explanation is not philosophy. 
It is blind faith — the greatest obstacle to real know- 
ledge. It is a plunge into what Kant so aptly des- 
cribed as the “wide and stormy ocean, the true home 
of mirage.” . 

Metaphysics pretends to judge the reality of 
diings by a standard, the very existence of which is 
not proved, and cannot be proved. That is not the 

• C. Bead. Professor Emeritus, London University, “ Man 
and his Superstitions ^ 
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v/ay to the knowledge of things as they are. The 
i orrect method is to penetrate the unknown through 
llie way already known. The unknown, if it really 
exists, must be only a prolongation of the known; it 
is conceivable only in that sense. Otherwise, if it is 
something qualitatively different from the known 
and knowable things, it can never be known. Its 
existence, therefore, cannot be proved. It is only a 
fantasy. The chase after a phantom does not in- 
crease our knowledge of the reality. 

The unknown and invisible unity of the origin 
of tilings is but the abstract generalisation of the 
known and visible particulars. True philosophy 
was born with fhis principle. The loinan Greek 
thinkers were the first to attempt a physical expla- 
nation of the phenomena of nature; to seek the unity 
behind the diversity of these phenomena, in nature 
itself. Those fathers of philosophy were necessarily 
materialists. The materialism of the ancient philo- 
sophers was no more a perverse deviation of sinful 
men from the pure pursuit of spirit than is modem 
materialism of experifnental science. 

As soon as the thinkers of antiquity outgrew 
the awe for the imposing phenomena of nature, they 
became curious about their causes. That curiosity 
was not yet necessarily anti-religious. Yet, it gave 
birth to science and philosophy which, after all, are 
the two names for the self-same thing. The natural 
religion of primitive people is free from any meta- 
physical conception, k does not explain the world 
with the assumpt^n of a single first principle or 
even as. the work of a single creator. The cosmo-' 
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.ponies of the Eastern as well as Greek mythology 
a^e full of ideas which are no more spiritualist than 
inaterialist; they are rather materialist than spiri- 
tualist. Through the process of clarification and 
development those primitive ideas regarding the 
cause of natural phenomena led first towards mate- 
rialism, and only later towards metaphysics, 

The necessities of life impel man to observe 
the phenomena of nature. A certain crude notion 
of laws governing the phenomena inevitably results 
from the observation. Man looks up at the sky at 
first neither to worship the all-powerful god in hea- 
ven, nor to admire the workmanship of the creator. 
More profane feelings actuate him .to raise his eyes 
to the sky; it is to watch the clouds in the expecta- 
tion of rain; to observe the movement of the sun 
and moon, and to ascertain the location of stars so 
as to guide his steps in tlie desert or to navigate his 
vessels on the water; to anticipate the direction of 
the wind which might lead his sails to a friendly 
shore. Similarly, fire is discovered by man not as 
a god to worship, but as a thing of purely material 
origin which can be helpful "to his physical exist- 
ence. The primitive man makes his first acquaint- 
ance with Mother Earth not as a goddess to be ador- 
ed, but as an aggregate of clods which, subjected 
to his labour, bear him food. The struggle for 
existence brings man face to face with the diverse 
phenomena of nature, first, in their reality. This 
relation of man, himself a product of nature, with 
the phenomena of nature, would awaken in him the 
striving to discover their cause as well as the laws 
governing them, were he not tieii to the fantasies 
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and superstitions bom of the primitive emotion of 
fear. 

Natural religion — ^the cult of ascribing the 
diverse phenomena of nature to a variety of gods — 
brings in its train the class of priests. The gods 
must be propitiated with offerings and sacrifice, so 
that the natural phenomena tliey respectively control 
may go on normally for the benefit of man. The 
priests are supposed to be conversant with the mys- 
terious ways of the arbitrary gods, so as to make 
the offerings and sacrifices acceptable to them. 
Though made nominally to the gods, the offerings 
and sacrifices actually becoispe the source of income 
for the priests, , They, therefore, build up an ela- 
borate edifice of rituals and ceremonies on the basis 
of the primitive nursery-tales. As the intermediary 
between the helpless man and the powerful gods, the 
priest acquires a dominating position in society, and 
shapes its ideology. Under priestly monopoly, the 
spiritual 'progress of society cannot transcend the 
superstitions of natural religion. Eventually, the 
antliropomorphic gods^ might be subordinated to a 
supreme being — also* an anthropomorphic concep- 
tion. Or a sort of precarious monotheism might 
develop on the decayed foundation of a licentious 
polytlieism. The more likely development, how- 
ever, is towards pantheism; the other alternative is 
that of an intellectual “cifriosity provoking metaphy- 
sical speculations which end in the absurdity of 
declaring the world to be a delusion. 

Philosophy, that is, enquiry into the causes of 
natural phenomena, is not possible under the condi- 
tions of priestly domination. Practically in all the 
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lands of ancient civilisation — Egypt, Assyria, India, 
Persia, Rome — the sacerdotal monopoly of spiritual 
life prevented the quest for natural knowledge. 
Human mind is liberated from the superstitions of 
natural religion, thanks to the rise of a new class of 
people. Abstract thought originates with a class of 
people, freed from the drudgery of physical labour, 
but guaranteed an existence of leisure and comfort 
by the product of the labour of others. The new 
class rises as a challenge to the social monopoly of 
the priest. Its contributions to the development of 
abstract thought takes the form of philosophy only 
when it is completely differentiated from the priest- 
hood. The differentiation is the re,sult of the open- 
ing of new channels for the accumulation of wealth 
iri the hands of a non-producing class. The non- 
sacerdotal intellectual aristocracy is usually com- 
posed of landlords engaged in the trade with articles 
manufactured by slave-labour. The necessity of 
the peasant as well as of the sea-faring trader to 
observe and understand the phenomena of nature 
creates in such an intellectual aristocracy, deriving 
benefit from both the forms of social activity, the 
impulse for the knowledge of things as they are. Its 
economic position raises the new class above the 
childishness of natural religion. An advantageous 
position in society stimulates its spiritual life. But 
its economic interest comes in clash with that of the 
priesthood. In primitive society, the bulk of the 
surplus product of social labour, that is, whatever 
is produced over and above the barest necessities of 
the producers, accumulates in th^ possession of the 
priestly class in the form of offerings and sacrifices. 
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In order to destroy that economic monopoly, the 
new intellectual aristocracy attacks the spiritual do- 
mination of the priesthood. The power of the priest 
is undermined by the liberation of natural pheno- 
mena from the control of their presiding deities. 
The physical explanation of nature begins. In the 
absence of any clear notion of a supreme being, or 
First Principle, the enquiry after the origin and laws 
of natural phenomena cannot stray into the wilder- 
ness of lofty but futile speculation. Philosophy is 
born, not as metaphysics, but as physical science, to 
culminate, after a long and chequered career, as the 
Science or Sciences. 

Of all the , countries of antique civilisation, 
Greece alone developed the social conditions suit- 
able for the birth of philosophy. In the rest of them, 
society remained under the spiritual leadership of 
the priests. Some failed to survive that state of spi- 
ritual infancy; others, sooner or later, came out of 
the proloAged twilight only to plunge headlong into 
the darkness of metaphysical speculations which 
dazzled 'deceptively as the high-road to absolute 
truth. 

Even in Greece, the honour of being the birth- 
place of philosophy was reserved for the Ionian and 
Doric maritime colonies. The famous cities of Asia 
Minor and Magna Graeyia (Sicily, Southern Italy 
and North Africa) were economically prosperous 
and culturally refined. They were great centres of 
political and mercantile activities which took their 
intelligent citizens on Jong journeys overseas and 
brought them in ^ontact with foreign peoples and 
strange conditions. The result was the growth of 
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an aristocracy, not only possessed of wealth and 
political power, but also of a free and enlightened 
conception of the world. In the seventli century 
B.C., die Ionian cities were the homes of the know- 
ledge of mathematics, astronomy, physics and en- 
gineering. In the following century, Pythagoras 
transplanted the taste for mathematical and physi- 
cal studies to the Doric cities. All the illustrious 
fathers of philosophy — ^Thales, Anaximander, Hera- 
clitos, Anaxagoras, Democritos, Protagoras, Empe- 
docles — were more or less materialistic in their spe- 
culations regarding the origin of things. ‘'Every 
philosopher, even the most ideal, might be prosecut- 
ed as a denier of die gods; for, no one of them pic- 
tured the gods to himself as the ][iriestly tradition 
prescribed.”* 

Materialism thus was not a perversion of the 
innate spirituality of man. It was a natural deve- 
lopment of the spirit of man, freed from primitive 
ignorance, and unencumbered by the artificial im- 
pediments of the doctrines and dogmas of metaphy- 
sics. Ignorance and prejudice persecuted , philoso- 
phy from its very birth, and e*^entually succeeded in 
ovrewhelming it. But modern science has ultimate- 
ly dislodged the metaphysical usurper from the 
throne of philosophy, and has restored materialism 
to that position of dignity. 

Not only had Socrates to drink tlie cup of poi- 
son for his impiety, but many other sages of ancient 
Greece were also prosecuted on the same charge. 
The free and liberal Athens drove the greatest of 
her sons, Aristotle, to the protection of Macedonian 

• F. A. Lange, “ The History of Materialism ”, 
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barbarism. Protagoras had to flee, and his books 
against the gods were burnt. Anaxagoras was ar- 
rested, but managed to escape the fatal consequence. 
Diogenes of Apollonia was persecuted as a denier 
of the gods. Even in the freer atmosphere of the 
Ionian cities, Thales, Democritos and others were 
accused of atheism, because they freed the vision of 
man from the mist of wonder, and transferred the 
study of the world from the dazzling fable-land of 
religion and poetic ideas to the sphere of reason and 
physical theories. Knowledge has, in course of 
time, dissipated the ignorance which persecuted 
philosophy, and those materialist and religious 
sages of antiquity are vindicated as the truly spiri- 
tual guides of humanity. 

In India also, dissatisfaction with the Vedic 
natural religion gave rise to the speculation about 
the origin of things. Those speculations are record- 
ed ratlier enigmatically in the Upanishads. But in 
India, the speculation about the origin of nature 
did not start from the repudiation of the prejudices 
of the primitive natural religion, because it was 
done mostly by the Brahmans, whose very existence 
as the leaders of society was dependent upon the 
maintainance of the rituals and ceremonies of natu- 
ral religion. Therefore, the evolution of thought in 
ancient India took the latter course of a headlong 
plunge into metaphysical speculation. Evidences of 
dissatisfaction with the Vedic natural religion can 
be traced in a sufficiently early period, — when the 
Upanishads were composed. They contain frag- 
mentary records of that primitive spirit of enquiry 
into the origin of things. But the enquiry was not 
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the result of the rise of a non-priestly class which 
was opulent and therefore intellectually advanced 
enough for the purpose. It was mostly confined to 
the priestly class itself, although some Kshattriyas 
appear also to have participated in it. In any case, 
little record of the non-priestly contribution to that 
early enquiry has come down to us. Whatever tend- 
ed towards the origin of a true philosophy, that is, 
to the discovery of the causes of natural phenomena 
in nature itself, must have been suppressed by the 
Brahmins who retained the spiritual monopoly for 
a long time to come. In the hand of the Brahmins, 
tlie primitive inquisitiveness did not prove disrup- 
tive for old traditions/ It did not undermine the 
position of the priesthood. On the contrary, it con- 
structed a speculative system which stabilised the 
decayed structure of the Vedic natural religion. In- 
stead of challenging the authority of the Vedic 
gods, and consequently of their ministers, the all- 
powerful Brahmins, the orthodox Hindu speculation 
of the Upanishads sought to establish its doctrines, 
and refute other, more philosophical, systems on the 
authority of the Vedas themrselves. Therefore, the 
metaphysical speculations of the Upanishads could 
not even lead to clear monotheism. It could set up 
only a very precarious form of monotheism. The 
conception of Brahman was precarious, because it 
did not necessarily do away with the pantheon of 
the anthropomorphic natural gods. 

The Brahman of the Upanishads is a purely 
a priori assumption — an unverifiable hypothesis* 
That assumption regarding the origin of things cate- 
gorically puts an end to all enquiry in that direc- 
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tion; therefore, it renders positive knowledge im- 
possible; philosophy is out of the court, and priestly 
monopoly of ideology is perpetuated. The basic 
defect of ancient Indian philosophy was that the ori- 
gin of nature was not sought in the nature itself. 
The a priori assumption of a super-natural factor 
inevitably blocked the way to empiricism — the gate 
to positive science and true philosophy. Later on, 
there appeared bolder thinkers, such as Kanada, 
Kapila, Gautama, Charvaka, and others who came 
more or less near to a mechanistic conception of na- 
ture. But even most of them could not completely 
liberate themselves from tlie prejudice of some sort 
of an unknown force giving the first impulse from 
outside. Owing to that basic weakness, ancient 
Indian materialism was eventually overcome by 
metaphysics, and philosophy degenerated into dog- 
matic tlieology. 

There developed the elaborate form of logic 
which so* successfully fettered human spirit to the 
prejudice of tlie ideal of releasing individual souls 
from the bondage of, the physical existence. Brah- 
manical domination, completely re-established after 
the Epic Era, checked the “heretical”, that is to 
say, philosophical tendencies of the primitive en- 
<juiry recorded in the Upanishads. 

The challenge to pr,iestly supremacy had come 
from the warrior caste. There had not risen any 
other class able to bid for the spiritual leadership 
*of society. The annihilation of all the powerful 
Kshattriya clans on the^ fateful field of Kurukshettra 
concluded that eai;ly struggle of classes in favour of 
the Brahmins. Consequently, Vedic natural reli- 
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gion was re-established. Yudhislira performed 
Asvamedha not so much to celebrate the victory of 
the Pandavas as to acknowledge the triumph of the 
Brahmins, whose monopoly over the surplus pro- 
duct of society was re-asserted through the pompous 
re-establishment of the Vedic sacrifices. 

The death-bed injunction of Bhishma, the doyen 
of the destroyed Kshattriya clans, clearly indicates 
the changed relation of classes. He gave victorious 
Yudhistira the following significant advice regard- 
ing the position and treatment of the Brahmins: “A 
king, to be virtuous, must give the Brahmin offer- 
ings. Such offerings are more meritorious than 
Asvamedha. The Kshattriya goes to the heaven as 
recompense of this virtue. Land should be given 
to the Brahmins and gods. It is unpardonable sin 
to take land away from the Brahmins. Don’t punish 
a Brahmin even by mistake, for he is superior to 
all men. Fire is born of water, Kshattriya of Brah- 
min, and iron of stone. When iron cuts stone, fire 
dries water, and Kshattriya becomes the enemy of 
Brahmin, then, they all lose their force and are 
destroyed. It is the duty of the king to punish those 
who claim equality with the Brahmins.” 

The exhaustion of Indian antique society in 
consequence of the internecine wars described in 
the Mahabharata, prevented for a long time the rise 
of new social forces which might contest the spiritual 
monopoly of the Brahmins. Subsequent specula- 
tions regarding the origin of things all bore more 
or less indelibly the stamp of Brahmanic prejudices. 
Even the Vaisheshik and Sankhya systems, the posi- 
tive outcomes of Hindu speculation, were not en- 
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tirely free from them. There were more revolution- 
ary thinkers; but owing to the weakness of the social 
forces constituting their background, their philoso- 
phic boldness could not successfully challenge 
priestly supremacy, and therefore failed to wield 
an abiding influence over Indian thought. 

The priestly domination of society, rendering 
real philosophy impossible, continued right up to 
the rise of Buddhism which represented the first 
open, and temporarily triumphant, revolt against 
Brahmanic priestcraft and its reactionary effects on 
Indian society. A glimpse of the picture (drawn 
by the hand of a non-critical eulogist) of Indian 
society at the time of the rise of Buddhism, reveals 
the cause of the '‘spirituaT^ that is to say, unphilo- 
sophical, character of the main currents *of Indian 
thought. 

“Not only had the Brahmans become an orga- 
nised intellectual which asserted for itself the lead- 
ing position in political affairs hitherto held by the 
Kshattriyas, but in ministering to the religious needs 
of the Indo-Aryan community, they had established 
a monopoly which lent itself to unscrupulous exac- 
tions and to the encouragement of the grossest super- 
stitions. The ancient Vedic idea of the divine power 
of speech had developed into the philosophical con- 
cept of the Mantram, A Mantram could bring vic- 
tory or defeat in wars,* ai^sure the prosperity of a 
State; it could be used to silence the argument of 
the opponent; it could stop a cough or promote the 
growth of hair. There was no concern of daily life, 
great or small, which cduld not' be affected by it. 
The Brahmanical tlieory of the Mantram, that it 
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contained in itself a divine principle and the com- 
pelling power of the Deity Itself, though its use by 
ignorant or ill-disposed persons would be ineffectual 
or disastrous to himself. The influence exercised by 
unscrupulous or ignorant priests was bound to en- 
courage superstition among the masses, and to be- 
come a hindrance to civilisation as well as a source 
of exaction and cruelty. Another instrument of 
tyranny and deception, placed in the hands of the 
Brahman’fe, was the Aryan belief in the divine power 
of sacrifice which had come down from the earliest 
Vedic time. In course of many centuries, the per- 
formance of sacrificial rites had grown into a fine 
ait which Brahman experts were not slow to use for 
their personal advantage, for the efficacy of the 
sacrifice vfas said to depend largely upon the libe- 
rality of the indispensable dakshina or reward bes- 
towed upon the officiating priest. Like the Mantram, 
the application of Vedic sacrificial rituals extended 
to every concern of private and public life. The 
purity of the divine power of the Brahman was said 
to be implicit in the fact that sacrificial rites were 
performed for his benefit. And not only did public 
sacrifices and the worship of tribal deities involve 
a vast expenditure of State revenue, but the house- 
hold rites, for which the services of Brahmans were 
generally necessary, grew more and more numerous 
and complicated. There, were endless sacrificial 
ceremonies which required the attendance of Brah- 
man experts,”* 

The Hindu philosophy is, strictly speaking, 
theology. With the exception of the Vaisheshik and 

• Havell, “History of Aryan Buie "in Ind ia”. 
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Sankhya, no other speculative system tried to ex- 
plain the origin, evolution and phenomena of nature 
independent of an assumed super-natural agency. 
With such an assumption, speculative thought be- 
comes theology — a fruitless enquiry or dogmatic 
assertion about the nature of the super-natural spi- 
ritual being which, by its very nature, is beyond all 
enquiry and description. However, Hindu philoso- 
phy offers the most classical example of tlie contra- 
dictions and confusion of metaphysical thought. 
The Gita is considered to be the most representative 
and authoritative work, containing the quintessence 
of Hindu philosophy. It contains the following re- 
markable passages: ‘‘There 'is no difference between 
the material and immaterial. The formless, invisi- 
ble, and uncreated, immaterial becomes materialis- 
ed in the same way as water is crystallised into ice.” 

“Though false as the gleam of a polished shell, 
or as a mirage caused by the sun’s rays, yet no one 
at any tipie, past, present and future, can rid him- 
self of the delusion” (of the world). 

The most obvious contradiction is the admis- 
sion of the reality o± that which is declared in the 
same breath to be a delusion. A thing that existed 
in the past, exists in the present, and will exist in 
the future, is eternal. The eternity of the “delu- 
sion” of the world thus granted, the Brahman neces- 
sarily ceased to be what it is assumed to be, name- 
ly, “only one without a second”. The very founda- 
tion of Hindu philosophy is tlius blown up. 

If the immaterial is really immaterial, the ma- 
terial can never grow out of it. Two things having 
nothing in common cannot stand in the relation of 
4 
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cause and effect. If the material comes out of the 
immaterial, then, the latter cannot be what it is sup- 
posed to be. It must also be material. Thus, there 
is but one substance in existence. The dualism is 
only a sophistry, a verbal contrivance to defend a 
useless hypothesis. Should immateriality be con- 
ceded to the origin of things, then, its very existence 
would be denied. For, existence, which means, ex- 
tension in space, is not compatible with the concep- 
tion of immateriality. Water exists materially; 
therefore, it can change itself into ice, another ma- 
terial existence. The material phenomenon of ice 
could never happen, unless water existed as a ma- 
terial substance. Therefore, the material is the only 
reality, and it exists eternally. 'Riat admission is 
the logical inference to be drawn from the above 
passages. But such an admission would be highly 
damaging for the entire system of the Hindu meta- 
physical thought. It would cut across the vicious 
circle of metaphysics. It does not leave any room 
for a creator. The conception of an eternal exist- 
ence dispenses even with the more elusive hypo- 
thesis of the First Principle. Therefore, the start 
is made from the other end, which eludes verifica- 
tion. 

The hypothetical absolute Supreme Being, 
possessed of flagrantly contradictory attributes, 
which violate its supposed absoluteness, is assumed 
to be the only reality; and the undeniable reality of 
the material world is declared to be a “delusion”! 
Further, “there is no difference between the mate- 
rial and the immaterial.” Yet, according to Hindu 
philosophy, true wisdom consists of the ability to 
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iHslInguish between the material and the immaterial. 
Endless confusion, naturally, results from such 
arbitrary splitting of the unity of being. 

The sum and substance of metaphysical spe- 
culation, particularly of the wildest Indian type, 
can be stated as follows, to make its absurdity evi- 
dent: Proposition — the finite is not the infinite; 
problem — ^how can the finite know the infinite? 
Solution — the finite must become the infinite! 

The Vedanta Sutras, as interpreted by Sanka- 
racharya, represent the acme of the orthodox Hindu 
philosophy. Yet, the Sutras themselves have actual- 
ly been differently interpreted. The “Sri Bhashya^ 
of Ramanuja, foi* example, differs from the Sankar- 
Bhashya on a number of basic points of doctrine. 
The latter, an admirable work of scholastic argu- 
mentativeness and speculative extravagance, is full 
of self-contradictions. For instance, Sankaracharya 
admits: ‘Tf (there) is a second entity, co-existing 
with Brahman from eternity, it follows that Brahman 
has a second.” He saw the fallacy of this inextri- 
cable dualism which ipvalidates the basic theorem, 
‘Vhen Brahman is known, everything is known”; 
therefore, he tries to explain it by declaring the 
parallel existence identical with Brahman. But that 
hardly improves the situation. Sankar is generally 
believed to have expoui)de(J a system of monotheism 
almost as perfect as Hegel’s Absolute Idealism. A 
study of the Sankar-Bhashya, however, shows that 
the belief is baseless. The work begins with the 
following passage: ^Tt is^a matter not requiring any 
proof that the objec^ and the subject, whose respec- 
tive spheres are the notions of the “Thou” (non-ego) 
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and the ‘‘Ego'’, and which are opposed to each other 
as much as darkness and the light are, cannot be 
identical.” 

No less than two major fallacies are involved 
in this point of departure: Firstly, the basic prin- 
ciple of the system is simply taken for granted, it is 
not proved; and secondly, an absolutely dualist 
conception is made the premise of a monist philoso- 
phy. Consequently, Sankar had to invent the ab- 
surdity of the Mayavad (which cannot be traced in 
the Sutras themselves) to establish the purely spiri- 
tual unity of being. 

The doctrine of Maya is expounded as follows: 
“Brahman is associated with a cerjain power called 
Maya or Avidya, to which the appearance of this 
entire world is due. This power cannot be called 
‘being’, for being is only Brahman. Nor can it be 
called ‘non-being' in the strict sense, for it at any 
rate produces the appearance of this world. It is 
in fact a principle of illusion: the undeniable cause, 
owing to which there seems to exist a material 
world. Maya thus constitutes the Upadhana^ the 
material cause of the world. 'Maya belongs to Brah- 
man as a Sakti. We may say that the material cause 
of the world is Brahman in so far as it is associated 
with Maya. This doctrine obviously contradicts the 
conception of Brahman as the unitary and absolute 
existence. Brahman is devoid of all qualities. Yet, 
Maya is assumed to be its Sakti. Moreover, Maya 
is conceived as an existence parallel to Brahmap. 
The idea of ‘ ■‘association” presupposes two entities: 
similarly, does the idea of* “belonging”. 

The most remarkable part of the Vedantic mo- 
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nism is the logic with which the unity and simplicity 
of Brahman is established. The object of the Ve- 
danta Sutras was to systematise the Aupanishadic 
speculations into a homogeneous whole, and to prove 
that the quasi-materialistic (heretical) doctrines of 
Kanada, Kapila, Gautama and others, were not borne 
out by those speculations. The Upanishads con- 
tain speculations which cannot be reconciled in one 
system. For example, in the Tchandogya, Briha- 
daranyak and Taittiriyaka, ether or space (akasa), 
fire and air are visualised as existences without 
origin. This view cuts across the basic dogma also 
set forth in all the Upanishads, that in the begin- 
ning there existed the Brahman, ‘‘only one without 
a second”, and this dogma constitutes the premise 
of the cardinal doctrine of Hindu philosophy, name- 
ly, “when the Brahman is known, everything is 
known”, also propounded in the Upanishads. In 
the face of this flagrant contradiction, the entire body 
of the Aupanishadic speculation would not logically 
be the basis of a system of philosophy. Unorthodox 
thinkers daring to challenge the authority of the 
Scriptures, pointed out* this contradiction. They ar- 
gued: If none but Brahman exists in the beginning, 
then, ether, air, fire etc. have an origin; that is to 
say, they are created, and the hypothesis of a crea- 
tion renders the absolute conception of Brahman 
untenable. On the other *hand, if the elements are 
without origin, then, the Brahman ceases to be what 
il is assumed to be — “only one without a second”. 
If one of the views is correct, then, the other is not. ; 
Thus, the infallibility of the Scriptures is shaken. 
Their claim to absolute authority can no longer be 
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maintained. The monism of Vedanta, as interpret- 
ed by Sankaracharya, is reared just on tliis contra- 
diction. In order to obviate any disturbance of the 
absoluteness of the Brahman, the elements must be 
without an origin. The difficulty (of dualism or 
pluralism) is overcome by declaring them to be 
identical with Brahman. 

Sankar’s commentary on this Sutra is highly 
interesting. It gives a graphic picture of the Hindu 
philosophy, and outlines its curious logic. ^These 
promissory statements (regarding the unity and ex- 
clusiveness of Brahman) are not abandoned, that 
is, not stultified, only t if the entire aggregate of 
things is non-different from Brahman, the object of 
knowledge; for, if there were any difference, the 
affirmation that by the knowledge of one thing 
everything is known, would be contradicted there- 
by. Non-difference again of the two is possible only 
if the whole aggregate of things originates from the 
one Brahman. And we understand from the words 
of the Veda that that affirmation can be established 
only through the theory of the non-difference of the 
material cause and its effect/. ..If the ether etc. 
were not effects of the Brahman, it could not be 
known by Brahman being known, and that would 
involve an abandonment of a (previous) affirmation; 
an alternative which, as invalidating the authorita- 
tiveness of the Vedas, is of course altogether un- 
acceptable.” The logic is remarkable. If the Vedas 
contradict themselves, that should not be allowed; 
since that would affect their authoritativeness! The 
incontestable authority of the Scriptures is the ab- 
solute standard. Should the evidence agaist the 
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infallibility of the Scriptures be found in the Scrip- 
tures themselves, that should not be admitted, be- 
cause that would shake the authority of the Scrip- 
tures. The basic principle of this remarkable logic 
is to submit everything to the test of an unverifiable 
hypothesis, and to reject all evidence against the 
hypothesis, simply because they expose its absurd- 
ity and renders it untenable. Throughout the ages, 
Indian speculation has been vitiated by this stulti- 
fying system of logic. It was the ideology of a 
stagnant social order under priestly domination. 

To have found the unity in diversity, is claim- 
ed as the greatest merit of Hindu philosophy. But, 
as a matter of fact, the unity was not found. It was 
simply assumed or imagined. It is an ideal con- 
ception which brushes aside the problems to be 
solved. Since the rise of the material world out of 
the assumed immaterial root-cause is not logically 
possible, dualism persists defying all metaphysical 
verbal jugglery. From the Aupanishadic Rishis 
down to Sankaracharya, no orthodox Hindu specu- 
lative thinker was able to prove how the diversities 
of nature could rise from a common cause. The 
sheer impossibility of the task ultimately drove 
Indian speculation to the monumental absurdity of 
tbe Mayavad. Vitiated by the baffling, but obstinate 
problem of dualism, the speculation about the ori- 
gin of the world must “necessarily come back again 
and again to the good old conception of an anthro- 
pomorphic god, whose venerable appearance casts 
a sinister shadow on the sublime light of philosophy. 
Sankaracharya’s laboridusly constructed Advaitavad 
solved the problein of the world by the simple con- 
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trivance of declaring it to be a dream. Nevertheless,, 
it could not get rid of a personal god. And a per- 
sonal god is utterly incompatible with the philoso- 
phical conception of unity in diversity. 

The antique Greek philosophy also could not 
remain strictly materialistic. Human ideology is 
determined by the conditions of society, under which 
it develops. The influence of technology on ideolo- 
gical progress is decisive. The pre-Platonic Greece 
attained a level of social evolution where human 
ideology transcends the arbitrary bounds of natural 
religion. Speculations about the physical origin of 
things liberated human, spirit from the dominatioriL 
of the gods. But experimental science was as yet 
practically unknown. 

The institution of slavery prevented the deve- 
lopment of technology. Aristocratic contempt for 
manual labour isolated theory from practice. Sci- 
entific theories are applied to practice, so 
necessary for the development of technology^ 
only when it becomes necessary to increase 
the productivity of human labour. But so long as 
human beings are not differentiated from the beasts 
of burden, the necessity is not felt. Their labour 
costs so little that it is more economical to maintain 
a large number of slaves than to improve the tech- 
nical means of production. Besides, valuable ma- 
chines cannot be entrusted to the slaves who are too 
ignorant to use them fruitfully and, by virtue of their 
very social position, lack all sense of responsibility. 
For all these reasons, the bold conjectures of the 
Ionian physicists could not *be verified. The mag- 
nificent mechanied conception oi the Universe was 
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Still to remain a fascinating hypothesis. 

Circumscribed by social conditions, ancient 
philosophy could develop thus far and no farther. 
That, however, does not minimise the importance of 
the progress made; and its influence on future de- 
velopment could not be any the less. Even in its 
inevitable metaphysical deviations, Greek philoso- 
phy did not altogether leave the solid ground of ma- 
terialism. The metaphysical deviation was inevi- 
table in the conditions of the time. Freed from the 
childish faith of natural religion, thinking minds 
were eagerly searching for an explanation of things^ 
for a common origin of the diverse appearances* 
Owing to the difficulties of verification, the conjec- 
tures and hypotheses about a purely materialist ori- 
gin of things could not be generally convincing. 

Then, there intervened a new factor which de- 
cisively influenced the direction of thought. The 
growing disbelief in the gods of natural religion had 
destroyed "the old standards of morality. New stand- 
ards of social and political relations must be found. 
The conception of a First Principle and Absolute 
Truth thus became a social necessity. Goodness 
and badness, equity or otherwise, of terrestrial 
things — political institutions and social relations 
should be judged not on their own merit, but in com- 
parison with an imaginary perfection. The problem 
of social relations diveftM the mind of man from 
the speculations about the cause of the natural phe- 
nomena; ethical problems overshadowed physical 
enquiry. 

Pytliagoras ^nd ^Anaxagoras represent the 
transition of Greek philosophy from primitive ma- 
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terialism to metaphysics and ethics. The position 
of the latter, who eventually became the source of 
inspiration of eighteenth century rationalism, is 
highly interesting. Anaxagoras remained enough of 
a materialist to teach that knowledge could be deriv- 
ed only through the senses; but at the same time, he 
declared sense knowledge to be delusive. He re- 
conciled this contradiction with the doctrine that rea- 
son was the regulating faculty of the mind which was 
nothing but the sum total of sense-perceptions. Thus 
a new divinity was invented to dictate the conscience 
and conduct of man. But what is this mysterious 
entity Reason? How can its judgment be infallible? 
Reason itself is nothing ‘but an abstraction of know- 
ledge previously acquired through feense-perception. 
Not being able to analyse reason (which could be 
done only with the aid of the advanced knowledge of 
physiology), Anaxagoras left the firm ground of 
materialism, and drifted on the shifty sands of ideal- 
ism. The doctrine of reason, as an independent 
agency, obliged him to take another step still far- 
ther away from his original position. He postulat- 
ed a Universal Intelligence td. explain the infallibi- 
lity of reason. 

The doubt about the reliability of knowledge, 
acquired through the senses, had been much more 
rationally and effectively dispelled by the old mate- 
rialist Heraclitos who declared that “senses fail only 
the barbarian soul; rightly educated senses gave true 
knowledge.” But the conditions for the right edu^, 
cation of senses were not yet there. Owing to the 
backwardness of technology;' exact knowledge of 
things could not be had as yet. ^ 
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The setting up of some abstract standard of 
truth, however, was not an empty metaphysical de- 
claration. It was the ideological reflex of the striv- 
ing for the creation of a centralised State. The 
aristocracy, striving for supreme power over the 
democratic communities, needed an authority for 
their pretension. An absolute principle governing 
the Universe supplied a very plausible authority for 
a centralised, all-powerful State on earth. The 
nature is so harmonious, because it is governed by 
the principle of absolute wisdom, truth and perfec- 
tion. To be harmonious and happy, human society 
should also be guided by wisdom and truth. But 
there are but a few wise, truthful and perfect men 
in this world. The government of society, there- 
fore, should be entrusted to those few hands. The 
State could not exist without a wise ruler, just as a 
ship could not do without an experienced pilot. 

With this anti-democratic philosophy, Athens 
became the centre of the political as well as the cul- 
tural world of the Greeks. But the Sceptics and 
Sophists vented democratic resistance of this philo- 
sophy of political absolutism. Both the schools 
drew inspiration from the teachings of the earlier 
materialist philosophers. By deposing the gods 
from their thrones, the physical conception of the 
origin of things had promoted scepticism as regards 
religion. The haziness of the quasi-materialist spe- 
culations which resulted from the then impossibility 
qf demonstrating the correctness of the mechanistic 
hypothesis, contributed to the spread of scepticism to 
the entire realm of enquiry for knowledge. 

The founder of the sceptical Eleatic school^ 
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Xenophanes, on the one hand ridiculed the poetical 
polytheism of Homer, and attacked, on the other,, 
the growing custom of keeping knowledge confined 
to a small circle of the elite. Following fruitlessly 
the speculative path in the search for a satisfactory 
knowledge of things, he came to the conclusion that 
nothing can be known for certainty. The pretension 
of those, who claim to know the way to perfect wis- 
dom and absolute truth, was thus challenged. Scep- 
ticism was the ideology of the democratic middle- 
class which desired to overthrow the domination of 
the priesthood, on the one hand, and to combat, on 
the other, the growing supremacy of the aristocracy. 
But it was a purely negative factor. It pulled down 
the moral authority of all the established institu- 
tions, but was not able to replace it with a new 
standard. It was the ideology of the impending dis- 
solution of the antique society. It could not be suc- 
cessfully combated by the moral philosophy of 
Socrates. A new religion — revealed monotheism — 
was the effective antidote to the disease. Plato’s 
idealism heralded the rise of the new religion. 

Ever since the fall of ancient materialism, nei- 
ther speculative philosophy nor religion nor theology 
was able to explain the old question about the why 
and how of things. The first half of the question 
itself is absurd, and any attempt to answer it will be 
necessarily also absurd, llie other part of the ques- 
tion is pertinent, and materialism alone can give a 
satisfactory answer to it. The answer given by spe*- 
culative philosophy, religion and theology, is that 
things are so simply because thqy are made so by 
an arbitrary creator or an inscrutable First Cause. 
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The logical conclusion of this ‘‘philosophy” is that 
man, as a mortal with limited capacities, can never 
know anything; he is doomed to eternal ignorance 
so that the nature may always remain an impene- 
trable mystery to veil a hypothesis which cannot 
jstand the test of knowledge. Man’s only consolation 
is to contemplate an enigma that will always be be- 
yond his comprehension. 

Scepticism was a protest against this monstrous 
madness raised, in the interest of the ruling class, to 
the dignity of wisdom. But the well-warranted pro- 
test of the Sceptics was futile, since the weapon 
which alone could cut the Gordian knot, though 
roughly cast, was still to be perfected. It was with 
the potent weapon of materialism, so ingeniously 
sketched by the philosophers of ancient Greece, that 
European spiritual life eventually took up the effec- 
tive struggle against the monstrous sentence of 
‘eternal ignorance. 

Scejlticism encouraged a healthy critical atti- 
tude, and disregard for absolute authorities. The 
Sophist philosophy was the immediate positive out- 
come of antique materialism. Instead of declaring, 
like the Sceptics, the attainment of knowledge to be 
an impossibility, the Sophists recognised the reality 
of knowledge. The founder of Sophism, Protagoras, 
was a pupil of the materialist Democritos. He held 
that the cause of all pKehomena was in the common 
substratum of matter. From this materialistic gene- 
j:al proposition, he inferred that everything is true 
relatively. Men have different perceptions at differ- 
ent times, according tef the changes in the objects 
perceived. Therefore, every sensation is a true sen- 
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sation. That was a refiatation of the dogma of eter- 
nal truth and absolute knowledge. 

Speculative philosophy was driven to a tight 
corner. The philosophical triumph of Sophism 
would mean a social revolution. According to the 
Sophists, nothing was wrong or right by nature; 
there were no fixed standards. So, neither the cur- 
rent codes of law and morality, nor the established 
political institutions could be immune from subver- 
sion. They were all conventions, set up by the ne- 
cessity of circumstances, and therefore must disap- 
pear with the change of circumstances, to give place 
to new codes of law and morality and new political 
institutions. That revolutionary, dynamic view of 
things was very dangerous to the established order 
of society. The Athenian aristocracy combatted the 
revolution with a gigantic philosophical reaction, 
associated with the venerable names of Socrates and 
Plato. 

Until the great social crisis, revealed by the 
spread of Sophism, philosophy had been apparent- 
ly detached from the questions of daily life. It was 
occupied in the search for a solution of the grand 
problem of the Cosmos, Notwithstanding its spe- 
culative deviations, it was based upon a rudiment- 
ary, largely hypothetical, and often mistaken, sci- 
entific study — of astronomy, mathematics, physics 
and mechanics. Socrates made ethics the only con- 
cern of philosophy, and his pupil Plato completely 
pushed aside the scientific enquiry of earlier thin- 
kers in favour of metaphysical speculation. 

Social stability, the supremacy of the ruling 
class, was conditional upon fixed ideological stand- 
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ards. The Sceptic doctrine of the uncertainty of all 
knowledge and the Sophist view of the relativity of 
truth, destroyed all old standards. Socrates rather 
demagogically than boldly met the Sceptics on 
their own ground, and inferred from their doctrine 
that ^‘the gods did not wish men to penetrate their 
secrets.” He argued that therefore man should seek 
certainty where he could find it, — in his own con- 
sciousness. He advised men to be concerned with 
themselves, and leave things divine (that is, the pro- 
blems of the Universe) to the gods. For proposing 
this unphilosophical, but none the less irreligious, 
division of labour between man and god, the Athe- 
nian sage had to put on the crown of martyrdom. 
But only in that* primitive rationalism could he find 
a weapon to fight the more powerful disrupters of 
the established order, namely, the Sophists. They 
denied any external fixed criterion of truth. Socrates 
retorted that it was in man himself, an integral part 
of his beirig. He held that all men could be just, 
because justice resided in their consciousness; they 
could be good and wise, because goodness and wis- 
dom were similarly Amate in themselves. Subjec- 
tive and, therefore necessarily variable, conceptions 
of justice, wisdom, goodness, virtue etc. were thus 
raised to the status of objective realities, fixed stan- 
dards of truth. 

Having postulated * that the eternal truth, the 
fixed standard of knowledge, resided in the con- 
sciousness of man, Socrates set about to explain 
how the light could shine so as to show everybody 
tlie right way of life. Men’s minds were full of ‘‘in- 
coherent and unscientific notions,” that is, variable 
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ideological standards growing out of changing ob- 
jective conditions. Socrates taught that those no- 
tions should be cleared away, and ‘'scientific no- 
tions”, that is, absolute criteria, should take their 
place. Then, the divine light in man would shine 
brilliantly. He argued that all men agreed that 
wickedness should be punished. But confusion 
would be inevitable unless tliere was a generally 
accepted idea of wickedness. Therefore, true know- 
ledge was conditional upon correct definition of 
terms, and definition was the statement of the ob- 
jective characters of general terms. That method 
was applied to all the questions raised by the So- 
phists, namely, what is justice? What is virtue? 
What is morality? What is law? so on and so 
forth. 

Thus began the search for an absolute objective 
reality in subjective conceptions which, by their very 
nature, are necessarily changeable. The conscience 
of man should be the standard for the correctness 
of definitions. Apparently, this basic dogma of the 
moral philosophy of Socrates comes very near to 
the fundamental maxim of Sophism: “Man is the 
measure of all things.” But in reality, there is a 
world of difference. The “man” of the Sophist is 
not an abstract conception, but a concrete pheno- 
menon, always changeable under varying circum- 
stances; with Socrates, conscience is an absolute 
standard. According to him, justice, goodness, vir- 
tue etc., are not variable abstractions from concrete 
individual phenomena, considered, under a given 
set of conditions, to be just, good, virtuous, etc. They 
are absolute categories, innate in man’s conscious- 
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ness, independent of all changes of the circumstances 
in which the man lives. All acts of man that might 
measure up to these arbitrarily fixed absolute no- 
tions, as it were sucked out of the thumb, should be 
considered just, good, wise, virtuous etc. 

A completely new chapter in the history of phi- 
losophy was opened. Introspective speculation re- 
placed physical and cosmological conjectures. 
Ethics and metaphysics gained precedence over 
science and enquiry into the origin of things. Owing 
to the admitted failure to reach any certainty, know- 
ledge had come to be discredited. Wisdom became 
tlie noble ideal of man; arfd anything enigmatical 
came to be knoA^n as wise. 

The memorable reaction in the intellectual de- 
velopment of mankind (though inevitable in the 
objective conditions of the epoch, it was neverthe- 
less a reaction) is depicted as follows by a philoso- 
phical historian: ^'Socrates turned the subject mat- 
ter of discussion from physics to ethics. General 
and abstract terms a^ their meaning stood out as 
the capital problems of philosophical research, and 
the governing agents of the mind during the pro- 
cess; in Plato and Aristotle, we find the meaning or 
concept corresponding to these terms, invested with 
an objective character, . and represented as a cause 
or beginning, by which or out of which real con- 
crete things were produced. Logical, metaphysi- 
cal, ethical entities, whose existence consists in be- 
ing named and reasoned about, are presented to us 
as the real antecedpnts and producers of the sensible 
Kosmps and its contents, or as eternal with the Kos- 
5 
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mos, but as its underlying constituents — ^the prim- 
ordia or ultima — into which it was the purpose of 
the philosopher to reduce sensible things.”* 

Previously, philosophy had endeavoured to ex- 
plain nature as satisfactorily as possible under the 
conditions of the epoch. Socrates deprecated such 
speculations as futile. In his hand, philosophy her- 
self changed her native character and turned her 
face to the opposite direction. Socrates held that 
science could not be taught; that is, knowledge was 
not to be acquired empirically. It could only be 
drawn out of one’s own self, t Man should search 
not for the knowledge cf things, but for intuitive 
wisdom — in his own being. Man -should abandon 
the ambition of knowing, and glorify the fantasies 
of his ignorance as intuitive wisdom — the infallible 
guide in a world never to be known. From an in- 
finitgsimal particle in the grand cosmic mechanism^ 
man became a being, raised above nature whose 
laws were to submit themselves to his irtipertinent 
ego. The noble liberatrix of human spirit was thus 
prostituted by the petty egocentrism of the pedantic 
moralist. Philosophy was so wantonly violated, be- 
cause the material interest of the ruling class was 
antagonistic to the spiritual liberation of the race. 

But moral philosophy cannot stand by itself. In 
order to be an unfailing guide for the conduct of 
man, his conscience should cease to be the property 

• Grote, “History of Greece 

t The similarity with the Hindu doctrine of “Atmadarshan**^ 
is unmistakable. Such evidence proves the utter groundless- 
ness of the complacent assertion that Hindu philosophy 
begins where the Western ends. The '*iinphilosophical point 
of departure is not a monopoly of Hindu philosophy. , 
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of a terrestrial being, and take on the 'character of a 
spark of a self-illuminated and all-illuminating ce- 
lestial light. In other words, an arbitrarily set up 
earthly standard could not claim infallibility ex- 
cept with the sanction of an absolute principle, force 
or being, which knows no law. Plato provided the 
moral philosophy of Socrates with this prop. He 
affirmed the possibility of attaining absolute truth 
through ‘‘the confidence in the truth of universal 
propositions”, that is, absolute ideas. In support 
of this new dogma, he made the following metaphy- 
sical, non-verifiable, assertions: 

“Propositions are equivalent to the natures 
they affirm; therefore, those (propositions) which 
relate only to Essences (of things) and Ideas are in- 
disputable (truths); those which relate to the world 
of senses, dealing only with copies of Ideas, are less 
and less trustworthy in proportion to their sensuous 
nature; they are, at best, only probabilities, where- 
as univeAal propositions are primary truths, seen 
1o be such by intuition.” 

Philosophy was tjius shifted from the ground of 
enquiry into the nature and origin of things to the 
realm of mere mental gymnastics. The examina- 
tion of objectively existing things was abandoned 
for the contemplation of subjectively conceived 
ideas which were dogmatically endowed with objec- 
tive reality, and things were declared to be mere 
shadows. The source of all knowledge was “con- 
versation with one’s own soul”, and true knowledge 
could be derived only from such esoteric commu- 
nion, because individual souls were parts of the om- 
niscient Universal Soul. 
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Not only ‘was the foundation of Idealism laid, 
but the way was open for the return of religion on 
the ruins of which philosophy had risen originally. 
The anthropomorphic gods of the decayed natural 
religion were replaced by more ethereal entities, 
Absolute Ideas, to tyrannise human spirit all the 
more effectively. Plato is the real father of Christ- 
ian theology, and Platonic metaphysics, together with 
Christian theology, throttled philosophy for nearly 
two thousand years, until the birth of modern sci- 
ence provided materialism with tlie necessary wea- 
pon in tlie struggle for the spiritual liberation of 
man. 

Even the very father of Metaphysics, Aristotle, 
stood with one foot on the solid ground of material- 
ism. A disciple of Plato, he nevertheless rejected 
the poetical extravagances of the Master, and endea- 
voured to place speculative philosophy on a plausi- 
ble foundation of reality. He preferred the analy- 
sis of the world as it existed to the flight in empty 
abstractions. He held that the general law could be 
discovered only through the examination of particu- 
lar facts. Plato had declared that knowledge acquired 
through senses was deceptive. Aristotle discarded 
that view which cut at the root of philosophy, and 
maintained that without sensation there could be no 
thought; that the knowledge of particulars could be 
gained only through the senses; and that from the 
knowledge of particulars, by induction, the know- 
ledge of the Universe is attained. Aristotle criti- 
cised the Platonian speculators with the following 
materialistic arguments: ^ 

“Their thoughts are not directed towards the 
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phenomena and the discovery of their causes. They 
endeavour to make the phenomena correspond with 
their opinion. Treating of the phenomena, these 
philosophers say things which by no means corres- 
pond with the phenomena; the cause of this is that 
they have not rightly conceived first principles, but 
reduced everytliing to certain preconceived notions, 
and they persist in this (false philosophy) in spite 
of all contradictions, as if they were in possession 
of true principles, as if these ought not rather to be 
deduced from the phenomena.” 

Aristotle shatters the very foundation of ideal- 
ism by denying the objective existence of ideas. He 
holds that ideas exist only subjectively, being the 
product of reason which abstracts the general law 
from the particular phenomena perceived by senses. 
He traced not only the inanimate nature to a mate- 
rial origin, but even visualised a spontaneous gene- 
ration of the vital phenomena out of the same mate- 
rial substance. He was of the opinion that living 
beings — animals and plants — grew out of matter 
through ‘‘its own original force”. To substantiate 
this view, he pointed out for example the breeding 
of moths from rotten wood, of flees from decompos- 
ed dung, of lice from damp wool etc. 

Thus, the father of metaphysics himself avoid- 
ed the unphilosophical dualism of mind and matter, 
which eveneually became the foundation of meta- 
physics. Aristotle understood that there could be 
.no philosophy except on the basis of the recognition 
of the reality of natural phenomena. But in the 
conditions of his Jime,^he also could not put his em- 
piricism into practice. In the absence of the tech- 
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nological means for ‘‘educating the senses”, so that 
they could acquire exact knowledge of particulars, 
the balance inclined on the side of the Universals 
which were conceived as the categories of pure logic. 
In the beginning, so very clearly coloured with ma- 
terialism, the system of Aristotle, however, is viti- 
ated by the confusion regarding the function of 
Logic. With him, logic was not merely an instru- 
ment of thought; it was also an instrument for the 
examination of external things. He understood that 
true knowledge could be acquired only through the 
perception of things as they exist; yet, he tried to 
gain the perception rather through contemplation 
than from an actual examination of the concrete. In 
the absence of material possibilities, to acquire 
exact knowledge of things, and of their relations, 
empirically, hastily formed ideas pushed the ob- 
jects to a secondary place, and ideas assumed the 
character of independently existing objects of in- 
vestigation. And logic becomes the instrument. In 
this form, philosophy inevitably degenerates into 
formalism and wild speculations. 

From the proposition that all knowledge is bas- 
ed on some previous knowledge, Aristotle concluded 
that universal conception is the standard of truth. 
Crassly contradicting his own empiricism, he laid 
down: “Sensations are less , trustworthy than ideas.” 
So, the Platonic dream of an objectively existing 
absolute idea was smuggled in through the backdoor 
as the pivot of Aristotle’s metaphysics. Beginning* 
empirically, Aristotle’s system degenerates into spe- 
culation: His physics becomes mcftaphysics. This 
transformation takes place so unreasonably that 
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even a sympathetic critic is bewildered by the somer- 
sault of the ‘'Universal Mind” and remarks: “He 
seems so cautious and judicious when indicating the 
first steps, that we are surprised to find him sudden- 
ly on the other side, with no bridge visible over 
which he could have passed.”* 

Bridge or no bridge, Aristotle did cross the 
Rubicon. He had not rejected Plato’s “Absolute 
Idea”. He simply did not think that such a thing, 
as it were hanging in the air, could be the depend- 
able basis of a metaphysical system which was to 
combat and replace old materialism; which could 
convince the Sceptics and silence the Sophists; in 
short, which could provide the ideological founda- 
tion for the feudal-catholic social order to rise on 
the ruins of the antiquity. 

An arbitrary standard of human ideology — an 
arbitrary cosmological conception — was necessary 
to prepare the ground for an arbitrary power on 
earth. Socratic ethics was too pedantic to be prac- 
tical. Platonic idealism was too obtuse to carry 
general conviction. Trained in the sound school of 
materialism, the Grefek mind was too scientific and 
rational to be so easily stampeded. Antique demo- 
cracy was a thing of the past; but its traditions still 
swayed the popular mind. Under those conditions, 
an abrupt break with materialism would only dis- 
credit philosophy. Tho system of Aristotle repre- 
sents the transition. Empiricism and speculation, 
physics and metaphysics, are placed side by side — 
to be fitted into a casual chain. But being mutually 
exclusive, they can n^ver stand in the relation of 

— " ' .1^.. . ■■■ , I .1,1.1 I— 

• Lewes, History of Philosophy ”, 
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cau$e and effect. Hence, Aristotle’s system must 
reach a point of abrupt break with materialism. 

The break takes place where Aristotle abandons 
empirical enquiry for logical contemplation. He 
maintains that “the -general principles are known by 
themselves, whereas knowledge of particulars^ 
through which the general principles are reached, is 
only known to us.” With this fallacious argument^ 
he establishes the dogma of ‘The germ of knowledge 
with which the soul is bom” — a dogma which has 
been the stumbling block of philosophy throughout 
ages, up to Kant. It was finally destroyed by modem 
biological discoveries. The theory of evolution has 
proved conclusively that innate ideas or instincts or 
intuitions or the “a priori elements of human know- 
ledge” are also results of experience previously 
gained through the senses. Aristotle himself visua- 
lised this possibility, but was driven into the vicious 
circle of metaphysical speculations under tlie pres- 
sure of social and historical forces which always 
determine the character of philosophy. 

Ancient philosophy had visualised the Universe 
as in an eternal process of change. Neither mate- 
rially nor spiritually can mankind keep standing at 
one place, abide by eternal principles — except that 
of change. A perspective of continuous progress 
Vvas opened before humanity by ancient philosophy. 
But there must be a fixed standard of truth so that 
the ruling class might be armed with a moral autlio- 
lity to combat, on the one hand, the tendencies of 
social dissolution, and to curb, on the other, the pre- 
tensions of a revolutionary democracy. 

Aristotle established the standard with the aid 
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of formal logic, which replaced tlie ancient dialectics 
and for centuries cramped human mind into artifi- 
cially conceived categorical notions. Formal logic 
gave birth to the pernicious doctrine — ‘^It is impos- 
sible for the same thing to be aid not to be” — on 
which the elaborate structure of metaphysics and 
theology was raised to overshadow throughout the 
middle-ages the fire of human knowledge kindled in 
the antiquity. By this logic, all the basic dogmas 
metaphysics and theology are set up negatively, be- 
cause they cannot be proved positively."^ If a thing, 
rather a conception or notion, is proved not to be this 
or that, then, it must be admitted to be something 
else. The hypothesis of Absolute Idea or First 
Principle or GoS is “proved” by this logic. But 
this is no longer philosophy. It has been correctly 
observed that mediaeval thought is only theology 
and logic, but there is no trace of philosophy in it. t 

Scepticism, promoted by the dissolution of the 
antique society, drove speculative philosophy to seek 
the shelter of faith, — this time not in the gods of 
natural religion, but in the new dogma of Revela- 
tion. The positive outcome of Aristotle’s meta- 
physics was to lay the philosophical foundation of 
Christian monotheism. 

* The Hindu doctrine of Neti Neti ’* is a notorious appli- 
cation of the method of negative proof. You start from a 
preconceived notion (of BrahAian) which is endowed with 
super-natural attributes. Then, you compare things perceived 
by the senses with the imaginary, uuverifiable, entity. Since 
none of the really existing things can measure up with the 
imaginary ideal, this is -‘proved” to be something above, 
beyond and independent of, the phenomenal world. The 
entire mediaeval European » thought was vitiated by this 
pernicious “spiritualistr mode of thought. 

t Prantel, “ History of Logic 
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• Individualism, in the sense of the emancipa- 
tion of man from the tutelage of imaginary gods as 
well as from the tribal patriarchal sacerdotal social 
relations, was the philosophy of Greece in the days 
of her glory. The striving for the freedom of the 
individual reached the high-water mark in Sophism. 
Socrates, Plato and Aristotle unsuccessfully combat- 
ted the Sophists. The rise of moral philosophy and 
its necessary evolution into Platonic idealism and 
Aristotelian metaphysics were the spiritual reflex of 
a socio-political reaction — the attack of the 
‘Tyrants” and the Spartan aristocracy upon the 
Athenian democracy. Poisoned to the core by the 
institution of slavery, antique society was however 
doomed to dissolution. Neither a democratic nor 
an aristocratic nor again a despotic State could save 
it from the inevitable fate. Although Sophist indi- 
vidualism philosophically implied abolition of sla- 
very, the Athenian democracy was not in a position 
to do so in practice. It did not represeiAt a higher 
form of social labour. Consequently, the struggle 
which eventually caused the downfall of the antique 
society, was only for the control of the State based 
upon the social relation of slavery. Such a Slate 
could be stable only on the foundation of an autho- 
rity which laid down laws, itself being beyond laws. 

Plato and Aristotle constructed tlie ideology of 
such an absolute State, but the ideal could be real- 
ised not in Greece, but on the ruins of the Hellenic 
freedom. The great founders of speculative philo- 
sophy which dominated the civilised world for near- 
ly two thousand years, werfe the heralds, politically, 
of the Roman Empire, spiritually, of the Christian 
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Church, and socially, of feudalism. European hu- 
manity eventually began the struggle to break the 
chains forged by Platonic idealism and Aristotelian 
metaphysics only. when the materialist and indivi- 
dualist philosophy, combated by those sages of 
Greece, re-asserted itself. 

Sophist individualism succumbed not so much 
before the attack of Platonic reaction, as under its 
own contradiction, growing out of the social condi- 
tions of the time. Indeed, Sophism was the bridge 
over which ancient philosophy passed from material- 
ism to metaphysics. 

Protagoras was the first to replace the object — 
external nature — by the subject — man — as the start- 
ing point of philosophy. His position was analo- 
gous to that of the eighteenth century sensationalism 
(Locke, Condillac etc.) which was the common 
starting point both of modern idealism and material- 
ism. Protagoras stood in the same relation to Plato 
as Locke later on to Berkeley. As soon as sense- 
perceptions are declared to be the only sources of 
knowledge given to map, the certainty regarding the 
I’ature of the external object can no longer be assert- 
ed, because there is no certainty that our perceptions 
are true representatives of the external things; and 
this uncertainty inevitably leads to the denial of the 
objective existence of external nature. The Sophists 
stood on this slippery ground. Their enthusiasm to 
emancipate the individual from all bondage lured 
them away from the safe base of strict materialism. 
For Democritos, the atom was the ‘‘thing in itself”. 
His disciple Protagoras, * however, regarded matter 
as something undetermined because it was in a pro- 
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cess of continuous change. He was eager to free the 
individual from all bondage, even of the materialist 
determinism. But the rejection of, or disregard of, 
the law of casuality inherent in nature, logically 
leads one to the quick-sand of metaphysics; nay, in- 
deed, to the morass of Faith. If the natural pheno- 
mena are not determined by the laws inherent in 
nature itself, then, they must be produced and go- 
verned by some supernatural force, or even by 
anthromorphic gods. 

Thus, by its own implications, Sophism played 
into the hands of its opponents. Socrates himself 
began as a Sophist, and opened his attack upon So- 
phism with the weapon forged by its own contradic- 
tions. The social background of slavery drove the 
Athenian democracy into such an ideological vicious, 
circle. The revolutionary significance of Sophist in- 
dividualism was vitiated by the exclusion of the 
pioducing multitude from democratic freedom. The 
slavery of the multitude, on whose labour society 
subsisted, required an ideological justification, and 
that Avould naturally be incompatible with a con- 
structive individualism. The bondage of slavery, 
tacitly retained, impelled Sophist individualism to 
deviate either towards idealism or Scepticism. The 
sensationalism of the Sophists, by implication at any 
rate, justified slavery, and therefore could not pos- 
sibly be the ideology of a new social order. The 
indeterminism of Protagoras meant that things have 
no significance except in their mutual relations. 
Applied to social relations of his day, this apparent- 
ly materialistic principle turned out to be a justifi- 
cation of slavery. The institution of slavery was of 
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fio consequence. It was good or bad, beneficial or 
harmful, according to its relation with other classes 
of society. If it was bad and harmful imder an aris- 
tocratic or despotic State, it could be good and be- 
neficial when the State would be democratic. The 
denial of casual relation in nature was parallel to 
the disregard for the fact that the social phenomenon 
of slavery also had a cause, and therefore could not 
be different under a democratic Slate, so long as 
tl:iat cause remained in operation. Indeterminism 
in philosophy, moreover, was a result of the inabi- 
lity to detect the casual relation between social and 
political phenomena and, conversely, led to the 
failure to understand that slavery as the means of 
production must necessarily produce a specific type 
of State which could never be really democratic. 

One of the cardinal principles of materialism 
also is that sense-perception is the foundation of all 
-knowledge. The implication of this principle is the 
denial of innate ideas. Consciousness does not exist 
independently of outside things. But when it is as- 
serted, as was done by; Sophism, and more clearly 
by modern sensationalism, that we have only our 
own perceptions of things, the firm ground of mate- 
rialism is abandoned. For, tlie starting point of 
materialism is the acceptance of the objective reality 
of things. The relation between the perception of a 
thing and the thing itself has been for ages the bone 
of contention of speculative philosophy. The deve- 
lopment of natural sciences has put an end to that 
idle disputation. None claiming any scientific 
knowledge would tcvday* doubt that our conception 
of a tree corresponds with the tree itself. Any such 
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doubt has been dispelled since man began to get 
acquainted with nature through his activities. When 
a thing reproduced by man, according to his percep- 
tions, corresponds with the original object of his 
perception, there can no longer be any possible 
doubt about the objective reality of things and the 
correctness of our perception of them. The foolish 
dispute persisted so long as man tried to know nature 
only through passive contemplation. Once the taste 
of the pudding has been ascertained by the simple 
but convincing method of eating it, there can no 
longer be any doubt about it. 

The doctrine that< we have only our own per- 
ception of tilings must lead either to idealism or 
Scepticism. In order to establish its basic princi- 
ple of the relativity of knowledge, as opposed to the 
dogma of Absolute Truth, namely, “man is the mea- 
sure of all things”. Sophism exaggerated the value 
of sensation at the cost of the objective world. The 
subjective factor of consciousness overshadowed the 
objective existence of things, so that the latter were 
to recede in the realm of doubt, or even forfeit their 
reality. Sensationalism rendered Sophism only a 
prelude to the Platonic doctrine of Universals and 
to Aristotle’s “Formalism”. Things do not exist 
independent of thought; they are the incorporation 
of Ideas as Plato held; and Aristotle put the same 
doctrine in a different way: Forms precede matter,^ 
the latter becoming concrete particular by fitting it- 
self into the corresponding form. There are not 
only abstract ideas of goodness, justice etc., but also, 
for example, of “horseness”, *“treenes8”, “stone- 
ness” so on and so forth. The unknown and unde- 
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termnied matter becomes the concrete phenomena of 
a horse, tree, etc., by incorporating the ideas of 
‘"horseness”, “treeness”, etc. 

Thus, thanks to its unconscious idealistic de- 
viation, Sophism prepared the ground for metaphy- 
sics. Its negation was born in its own womb. Ori- 
ginally a Sophist, Socrates ushered in the philoso- 
phical reaction against Sophist individualism. 
Athenian democracy was defeated; with it also end- 
ed Greek freedom. Unable to face squarely the 
cardinal social problem of slavery, Sophist indivi- 
dualism lost its revolutionary implication and de- 
generated into the ideology ,of social dissolution. 
The new philosophy justified slavery as a ‘‘natural” 
thing, and thus became the ideology of social recon- 
struction; but that precarious process could take 
place only at the expense of political freedom. The 
fathers of ‘‘spiritualism” were not content only with 
providing the ideology of political reaction. They 
actively p^frticipated in the destruction of Greek de- 
mocracy and liberty. Leading disciples of the saint- 
ly Socrates secretly aided the Spartan aristocracy in 
the struggle against ’Athenian democracy. The 
godly Plato sought favour in the courts of “Tyrants” 
— those destroyers of antique freedom. Aristocratic 
Sparta was the ideal of his “Republic”. Aristotle 
placed himself at the services of the Macedonian 
Philip, who subjugated Gifeece to a foreign rule. 

While preparing the ground for the Roman 
State and the Christian Church, the ideological re- 
action, immediately, stimulated Scepticism which 
was also inherent in the* Sophist philosophy. Tradi- 
tional Greek rationalism, with its roots struck down 
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in a materialist and .mechanistic conception of the 
Universe, could not be easily satisfied with tlie poetry 
of Platonic Idealism or with the formality of Aris- 
totle’s Logic. If the immediately given perception 
of senses did not supply them with correct pictures 
of external things, how could the knowledge of any- 
thing be ever possible? Social disintegration plac- 
ed the stamp of boundless individualism and pessi- 
mism upon philosophy. Indeed, philosophy itself 
appeared to be irreparably discredited. In order to 
save itself from the disgraceful end, philosophy 
again came down from the ethereal regions — and 
sought for a footing in the world of realities. Mate- 
rialism re-asserted itself. 

Three currents of thought flowed out of the 
social crisis. The first, represented by the Alexan- 
drian school, appeared to abandon philosophy and 
concentrated itself on the cultivation of experiment- 
al sciences; but in doing so, it rendered the most 
valuable service to the eventual resurrection of phi- 
losophy. The otlier two currents were represented 
by the Stoics and the Epicureans. Both those schools 
rejected the metaphysical speculation of Plato and 
Aristotle, and sought inspiration in the older mate- 
rialist tradition. The Stoics started from the quasi 
mystic Heraclitan cosmological conception, because 
it provided a plausible basis for their politico-moral 
doctrine, having for its object the curbing of indivi- 
dualism in the benefit of the general. The altruistic 
moral and Republican politics of the Stoics were 
adopted by the early Christians. Their materialistic 
determinism consequently degenerated into teleo- 
logy. Nevertheless, the Stoic philosophy was es- 
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sentially pantheistic, which destroys the dualist con- 
ception of the Universe, and therefore is distinguish- 
ed from materialism only by a very thin and often 
imperceptible line. Later on, with Spinoza and 
Hegel, the greatest of modern philosophers. Idealism 
drowned itself in the ocean of pantheism which, in 
its turn, merged into scientific materialism. 

The metaphysical speculations of Plato provid- 
ed Christianity with a philosophical foundation, not 
only plausible, but veritably profound. The sage 
of Athens completely abandoned the rationalist me- 
thods of ancient Greek thought, and plunged head- 
long into a contemplation ^f the First Cause of 
things, which w^is supposed to exist without being 
material. The consequence was that Platonic Ideal- 
ism postulated a hierarchy of the First Cause, Self- 
Generating Will and the Universal Soul, which sub- 
sequently became the triple pillars of Christian 
theology. 

The doctrine* of the spiritual superiority of the 
Indian culture is based upon an ignorance of tlie 
history of Europe from the downfall of Greece to 
the clo^e of the dark middle-ages. European thought 
during that long period of fifteen hundred years was 
intensely “spiritual”. It was strikingly akin, in all 
essentials, to what is fondly believed by the Hindus 
to be their proud privilege, — a special genius of 
their race. But the historical fact is that, for seve- 
ral centuries after the establishment of the biblical 
faith as the State religion of the Roman Empire, the 
intellectual life of the entire Christian world was 
engrossed in the highly bbtuse speculation about the 
nature of the Supreme Being, and in the futile at- 
6 
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tempt to solve the baffling problem of the creation of 
the material, world out of nothing by an incorporal 
and impersonal agency. Gibbons’ famous account 
of the evolution of Christian theology is prefaced by 
the following observation: “The latter (Trinitarian 
controversy) was a high and mysterious argument^ 
derived from the abuse of philosophy. From tlie 
age of Constantine to that of Clovis and Theodoric, 
the temporal interests of the Romans and barbarians 
were deeply ivnolved in the theological disputes of 
Arianism.”* 

Of all the schools of Greek thought. Stoicism 
bears the most striking resemblance to Hindu phi- 
losophy; and Stoicism was the prelude to the rise of 
Christianity. The austere morality and lofty ideal- 
ism of the Stoics went directly into the making ef 
the faith of the early Christians. Christianity drew 
its inspiration also from neo-Pythagorean mysticism 
— that quasi oriental mystic cult introduced in the 
Roman world on the fraudulent 'authority of the 
old philosopher. Resting upon such a rich back- 
ground of speculative thought, emotional exuber- 
ance and mystic cults, the naive monotheisnf of the 
Bible was rationalised by the gigantic intellect of 
Aristotle. The elaborate system of Christian theo- 
logy was buttressed stoutly upon Aristotelian logic, 
and became the authority for the highly learned 
scholastic rationalism which dominated European 
thought for many hundred years. 

No religion is born in a day — revealed to 'a 
particular prophet. The doctrines and dogmas of 
each religion crystallise &emaelv es in a process, 

• “ Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire * 
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over a whole period of history. It is a period of 
social transformation. The change in the condi- 
tions of material life brings about a corresponding 
readjustment of ideal standards, although these are 
considered to be precedent to, and independent of, 
the mundane world. The disruption of old social 
relations shakes the basis of a particular form of 
faith. Man’s relation to god or gods, as the case 
may be, is determined by the relations among men 
themselves. Natural religion, as for example of the 
Vedas, or of the Greek mythology, is the deification 
of the diverse phenomena of nature as objects of 
worship. It is the religion of the decentralised 
tribal society, lyionotheism, the belief in one God, 
rises as the ideology of a centralised State. The 
worship of a glittering galaxy of gods, all equally 
powerful idealised human beings, is the spiritual 
expression of man living in the state of primitive de- 
mocracy. The idea of one God or a Super-God, be- 
comes a social necessity as a spiritual sanction for 
the monarchic State rising on the ruins of tribal free- 
dom. An over-lord in, Heaven is postulated as the 
sanction for an over-lord on earth. 

The development of the religion of a particular 
group of human beings from polytheism to mono- 
theism is influenced by the intensity of the social 
crisis under which it takes, place, and of the matur- 
ity of the forces of further progress. Either there 
is a complete break with the past, and monotheistic 
faith gains ground as the mighty lever to revolu- 
tionise social relations; <jr the conception of a sort 
of Super-God grows »out of the background of poly- 
theism, as. a compromise between the old and the 
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new. The latter development represents a continua- 
tion of the social crisis, the urge for progress being 
too weak and halting to clear away the decayed old. 

The spiritual progress of India followed the 
latter course. Vedantic monotheism — that of the 
Upanishads — did not replace the older form of 
faith. Instead, it rationalised primitive polytheism. 
The reason for such an involved process is to be 
found in the relation of social classes which consti- 
tuted its background. The new monotheistic doc- 
trine was not sponsored by a new class with a spiri- 
tual outlook free from tradition. It did not appear 
as a standard-bearer of* revolt against the established 
tites and rituals which fortified the dominating social 
position of the priestly class. The dissatisfaction 
with the old faith was voiced mostly by individual 
members of the priestly class, and remained confin- 
ed to them. Naturally, their dissatisfaction could 
not and did not go to the extent of advocating com- 
plete abolition of a form of popular form and wor- 
ship which had placed their class at the head of so- 
ciety. The monotheism preached by them was not 
a new popular faith. It was a mystic cult which 
largely remained a monopoly of the priesthood, and 
consequently reinforced their social position. The 
new cult did not condemn the old faith, on the con- 
trary, recommended it as the religion suitable for 
idle vulgar. An airy structure of mystic monotheism 
was thus reared upon the foundation of decayed 
natural religion. The new faith was not the result 
of a striving to free the individual from the bondage 
of the tribal society. It fortified the position of the 
anthropomorphic gods by placing them in a Pan- 
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theon, the inner mysteries of which were accessible 
only to the Brahmans. The Hindu brand of mono- 
theism, strictly speaking, is pantheism. It is the 
ideology of an unsolved social crisis, — of social 
stagnation. 

The absence of a strictly monotheistic cult in 
religion reflected the political disunity of India. The 
social forces favouring the establishment of a cen- 
tralised State, having failed to attain a sufficiently 
high level of development, the growth of a strictly 
monotheistic faith was an impossibility. The first 
centralised State in the history of ancient India was 
the Empire of Asoka, and that happened under the 
revolutionary baTnner of Buddhism. That also dis- 
integrated, revealing the lack of an abiding s6cial 
cohesion. The subsequent Empires of Chandragupta 
and Harshavardhan were more transient political 
phenomena. The outstanding feature of the politi- 
cal history, of ancient and mediaeval India is the 
absence of a centralised State. The obvious reason 
of that characteristic feature was the inadequacy of 
economic conditions, and weakness of the social 
forces associated therewith. The occasional subju- 
gation of the entire country, or of a considerable 
part thereof, in great Empires, was not an organic 
growth; it was an artificial creation as was testified 
by their quick disintegration. Even those Empires, 
were not centralised States. Their structure was 
that of a loose federation. So long as the country 
remained broken up into more or less self-contained 
village communities, forming here and there isolat- 
ed economic region^, a centralised State was an im- 
possibility. The condition of political union would 
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be the disruption of self-contained local economy 
which could happen only in consequence of the rise 
of new modes of production. That condition deve- 
loped very slowly, owing to the insufficient margin 
of social balance — itself a result of the primitive 
mode of production necessarily associated with self- 
contained village economy. Hence, India never ex- 
perienced political unity and did not develop a 
strictly monotheistic religion. 

Christian monotheism triumphed as the ideo- 
logy of a whole period of human progress, because 
it rose out of a background of complete racial disso- 
lution, advocating the , establishment of new social 
relations to be governed by revealed spiritual stand- 
ards. 

The rise of a new trading class in the countries 
around the Levant had disrupted the tribal social 
organisation, ideologically as well as economically. 
Previously, land had been held iij common, and cul- 
tivated by collective labour for the maintenance of 
the entire community. The appearance of trade 
altered the character of agriculture. Its function 
ceased exclusively to be the feeding of the commu- 
nity. Its product, in larger and larger quantity, 
came to be exchanged, yielding profit to those en- 
gaged in the new occupation, namely, the traders. 
With the object of bringing the product of agricul- 
ture completely under their control, the traders 
acquired the possession of land. The creation of 
private property in land destroyed the communistic 
organisation of society. Private ownership inevita- 
bly led to the concentratiori of Jand in big estates. 
Tribal chiefs and heads of clans became landlords 
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or kings. Those, who had previously cultivated the 
land as free members of the community, were trans- 
formed either into tenants or slaves, toiling for the 
landlord, producing no longer food for the commu- 
nity, but commodities for exchange in distant mar- 
kets. The disruption of primitive communism, the 
evolution of private property and the growth of trade 
contributed to the rise of cities, populated by classes 
of people entirely divorced from the land either by 
choice or under obligation. The cities were centres 
of trade as well as of manufacture by slave-labour. 
The merchant-princes therefore lived there by choice. 
The number of artisans, performing labour in the 
bondage of slavery, was swelled by the influx of 
toilers driven away from the country-side by the de- 
composition of the common ownership of land. 
Trade destroyed the economic self-containedness of 
the communistic rural social units. Goods manu- 
factured in cities by slave-labour penetrated there 
in exchange of agricultural products, and destroyed 
village handicraft. Finding themselves superfluous 
in the village, owing to the subversion of the com- 
munistic structure of^its economy, rural craftsmen 
also drifted to the cities. There, they swelled the 
ranks of slaves, or enjoyed the dubious freedom of 
the pauperised “citizens” living upon the munifi- 
cence of the merchant-princes who had ruined and 
transformed them into social parasites. 

The economic dislocation of society and its 
structural redistribution brought about a parallel 
process of confusion and recasting of ideology. The 
idea of a life after tdeath was absent in the primitive 
communistic society. Man had no individual exist- 
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ence apart from, and outside or independent of, the 
tribal organisation with which he completely iden- 
tified himself. While alive, he was an integral part 
of the community; after death, his individual being 
was merged in the collective existence. He conti- 
nued living in the life of the community. The insti- 
tution of ancestor worship evolved in that state of 
primitive culture. Assured that even after death 
the community would take care of him, the member 
of the primitive communistic society was not bother- 
ed by the problem of the life after death. As a 
matter of fact, death appeared to him very much 
like a prolonged state of sleep. In that state of pri- 
mitive bliss, the speculative thought of man was 
concerned with the external nature with which he 
was in constant struggle, and whose diverse pheno- 
mena were wonders for him. He was impressed by 
the regularity of natural phenomena, he also found 
them to be benevolent or stern or cruel. Yet, far 
from the state of metaphysical absurdity, he could 
not conceive of things acting without a cause. By 
nature, man is not ‘‘spiritual”, but rational. Exten- 
sive observation of the primitive peoples still living 
in various parts of the world, and critical study of 
history, have conclusively established that the idea 
of soul, god or some mystic essence of nature evolves 
at a comparatively late stage of civilisation. In the 
beginning, man assumes thut there must be a tangi- 
ble cause for each natural phenomenon. Since his 
thought is limited by his own being, he imagines the 
phenomena of nature as actions of corporal beings 
like himself; only he visualises those beings im- 
mensely more powerful because' of the immensity 
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of their deeds. The recognition of superiority car- 
ries with it the feeling of admiration or fear. Just 
as superiors on this earth can be adored by devotion 
or placated by offerings, just so was the attitude to- 
wards the unseen celestial beings. Thus men creat- 
ed gods after their own image. 

The first form of religion proper (magic and 
fetishism precede it in the process of ideological 
evolution) marked as much the beginning of faith 
as of science. It is not the result of any "‘spiritual”^ 
urge in man. It is not the evidence of his innate 
faith in forces super-natural. It does not prove that 
even the primitive man ha^ a higher self which 
transcends the limitations of his corporeal existence, 
and seeks satisfaction in communion with the di- 
vine essence of things. It proves that the spiritual 
life of man consists of his eagerness to know the 
world in which he lives; and this eagerness is a 
purely biological function. The highest product of 
nature, the human organism, is equipped with the 
capacity of acquiring unlimited knowledge of things 
which surround it, inciting it constantly to activities 
of diverse kind, — sensual, nervous, cerebral and 
creative. With the appearance of human organism, 
adaptation to natural environments ceases to be the 
motive force of evolution. The struggle for human 
existence is the struggle for the domination of the 
forces of nature; and knowledge of the diverse phe- 
nomena of nature is the condition for human exist- 
ence and progress. 

The inquisitiveness of man, which le^ds to the 
establishment of naturafl religion, is also the first 
impetus to the birth of science. Natural religion is 
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built upon the sound principle of causality, — no- 
thing happens witliout a cause. Even magic, the 
ideology of the savage, is based upon a hazy notion 
of this sound principle. Science also starts from 
this principle. Therefore, as long as man remains 
in close touch with nature — throughout the period 
of primitive communism — religion is but the naive 
form of nascent science. Science begins with the 
question regarding the cause of things. As soon as 
the regularity of the diverse phenomena of nature 
is detected, and the casual connection underlying 
them is even vaguely surmised, natural science is 
born. The superstitions of polytheism are not deci- 
sive checks upon reason. This is a human faculty 
more primitive than faith, which rules out reason as 
incompatible with the "‘spiritual essence” of man. 
Full of absurd superstitions, polytheism, in its pri- 
mitive purity, nevertheless is not vitiated with meta- 
physics. Faith, not buttressed upon the imaginary 
rock of revelation, is bound to be half-hearted, ready 
to make compromise with reason, if the latter pro- 
mises greater knowledge of nature than can be 
acquired by the grace of gods:' 

The rituals and ceremonies of natural religion 
are so to say technological contrivances for control- 
ling the forces of nature for human welfare. The 
primitive man does not strive for the salvation of 
his soul from the bondage of nature. The absurd 
notion that he is not a part of nature is not his. He 
is free from the illusion that his real self is sofne- 
thing apart from, and beyond the realities of, life. 
He lives too close to the Ml)ther^, to deny her exist- 
ence. His concern is with things of this world. 
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After death, his individual existence would be sub- 
merged into that of the community; or he would 
attain the celestial home of gods, and acquire the 
power of gods, to co>itrol the forces of nature more 
effectively than by sacrifices, ceremonies and 
rituals. 

The scientific essence of natural religion, how- 
ever, cannot outgrow its superstitious form until 
social evolution brings into existence a class of peo- 
ple free from the care of getting the means of sub- 
sistence by manual labour, and therefore in a posi- 
tion to contemplate nature with detachment. So 
long as man lives too close to nature, he is over- 
whelmed and terrified by its phenomena. No ratio- 
nal thinking is possible under such conditions. 
Just as a picture can be duly appreciated only from 
a certain distance, just so can the nature as a whole 
be visualised in correct perspective only when con- 
templated from a distance. So long as in his daily 
life man feels himself to be a helpless victim of the 
forces of nature, it is not possible for him to take a 
rational attitude towards them; for, such an attitude 
presupposes detachment, and there can be no detach- 
ment when the relation is that of subordination. 

The rise of cities detached a section of the 
antique society from the close association with na- 
ture. The expansion of trade and development of 
manuf|icturing industries quickened that process of 
social differentiation. There rose the class of mer- 
chant-princes — landlords engaged in opulent trade 
— which was in a position to develop the scientific 
essence of natural religion. By virtue of its freedom 
from the necessity of earning livelihood by manual 
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labour, which implied helpless subordination to the 
forces of nature, the new social class was no longer 
overwhelmed by them. Thus, it was able to look 
upon the forces of nature not with awful veneration^ 
but to observe them in their casual connections. Nor 
was such observation a purely intellectual pastime. 
It was a social necessity, connected directly with the 
economic being of those engaged in it. The mer- 
chant-princes themselves, in their daily life, were 
no longer at the mercy of the forces of nature. But 
their power, position and prosperity were based 
mainly upon the two branches of social activity 
which were subject to those forces. Agriculture and 
navigation (for the purpose of trade) required ob- 
servation of the diverse phenomena of nature. That 
observation, made by a class of people not subject- 
ed in their daily life helplessly by the forces ob- 
served, produced results ruinous for the natural re- 
ligion which had contained the germs of the obser- 
vation. 

The detection of a mechanical regularity of 
the diverse phenomena of nature undermined the 
primitive faith in gods. Rain, lightning, thunder,, 
storm, rise and fall of temperature, ebb and tide, 
movements of the heavenly bodies — all these and 
many other phenomena closely associated with the 
daily life of man were not the actions of arbitrary 
deities. They happened necessarily, as inei^itable 
effects of given causes, governed by laws inherent 
in nature itself. When close observation of the phe- 
nomena of nature, and the calm of contemplation 
of its result dispensed with '’the necessity of propi- 
tiating imaginary gods by means of rituals and 
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sacrifices, science was born in the form of primitive 
philosophy which was naturally materialistic. The 
devotion to gods was replaced by the desire to dis- 
cover the mechanical laws of nature. The blind 
faith in super-natural beings yielded place to the in- 
quisitiveness about the origin of things which was 
sought in nature itself. That inquisitiveness led to 
tlie rise of philosophy in the true sense of the term. 



CHAPTER II 

THE ORIGIN OF MATERIALISM 


Greek thinker Thales has been called the 
^ I father of philosophy. He is also honoured 
as the founder of the physical science. He 
disbelieved the divinity of the agencies causing na- 
tural phenomena. He saw that a rational explana- 
tion of nature was impossible as long as its pheno- 
mena were attributed to imaginary gods. There- 
fore, he discarded the old notion that all natural 
events were caused by the arbitrary and inscrutable 
volition of gods. Having set aside the old supersti- 
tion, he began the search for the origin of pheno- 
mena in nature itself: for a material cause of all 
things, without any mystery or myth. 

Along with all the other great Ionian physicists 
of his time, Thales did not distinguish between mat- 
ter and a moving principle. They were all monists^ 
and as such true philosophers. In their time, when 
science was just in the throes of birth, the know- 
ledge about the origin of things could only be an 
ideal. But it was one of the greatest achievements 
of pure thought to have placed that noble ideal be- 
fore mankind. In the beginning, there could be only 
plausible conjectures and working hypotheses. The 
rejection of the dogma that the world was produced 
and governed by super-natural, inscrutable and un- 
knowable forces, opened an ' era ^ of free enquiry 
which was pregnant of unlimited possibilities. Hu- 
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man mind declared its independence of the bogeys 
of superstition, set up by the ignorance of its own 
infancy. The potential power to harness the forces 
of nature for his benefit separates man from his less 
developed animal ancestors. To be conquered, the 
nature must be known; conversely, accurate know- 
ledge of nature can be acquired only in the process 
of conquering it. That is to say, science and philo- 
sophy must develop simultaneously, one helping the 
other. So long as man stands before nature, baffled, 
overawed, full of superstition, he can neither know 
nor conquer it. Science and philosophy begin only 
when man gathers the courage to tear down the veil 
of mystery from the face of nature, and becomes 
conscious of his mission to conquer it. 

‘‘Independent of philosophy, the nature exists 
by itself. It is the ground on which man, himself 
a product of nature, grows. Outside nature and 
man, there does not exist anything. The higher be- 
ings are thfe creation of our fantasy. They are 
merely the fantastic reflections of our own being.”* 
Thf starting point of modern materialism was thus 
stated in the middle of the nineteenth century. 
Twenty-five hundred years earlier, practically the 
same revolutionary declaration had been made by 
the Ionian physicists. 

Searching for a common natural origin of 
things, Thales took water for the basic element. 
Anaximander conceded the place to air. The latter, 
however, maintained that the elements like water, 
air, fire etc. must be traced to something more ulti- 

* Ludwing Feuerbach. The Outcome of Classical Philo- 
sophy • 
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mate. He regarded the elements as variable, sub- 
ject to conditions. As a working hypothesis, he as- 
sumed a final existence — the '‘^all”, which was infi- 
nite. The assumption smacks of metaphysics; but 
his reasoning makes it evident that by ‘"infinite” 
Anaximander simply conceived the entirety of all 
elements out of wliich the common existence of all 
things originated, as he visualised, “by separation"”. 
His disciple Diogenes of Apollonia traced “the rea- 
son that regulated the world to the original subst- 
ance of air”. He came to the conclusion that the 
Universe was a living thing, spontaneously evolving 
itself, all its transformations being caused by its 
own vitality which he identified with air. Heraclitos 
considered fire to be the original 'substance. He 
told that “the world was created neither by God nor 
by man; it was, is and shall ever be, an ever living 
fire in due measure self-kindled and in due measure 
self -extingui shed . 

Apart from the attempt to give a physical ex- 
planation of the Universe, Heraclitos also enunciat- 
ed the elementary principles of the materialist theory 
of cognition. He considereci the senses to be The 
sources of true knowledge. But his permanent con- 
tribution to materialism was the foundation of dia- 
lectic logic, which destroys the absurd conception of 
absoluteness. “AH things are in a perpetual flux. 
All is and is not, for though, in truth, everything 
comes into being, yet it forthwith ceases to be.” The 
bulk of the work of Heraclitos is lost. The existing 
fragments are formulated rather in aphorisms. But 
the iconoclastic implication of the above formula is 
unlimited. 
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The dialectic logic of Heraclitos, elaborated 
by Hegel twenty-five hundred years later, is the most 
formidable weapon of modern materialism. By pull- 
ing down absolute entities and immutable standards, 
it undermined theology and metaphysics; by visual- 
ising the world as a process, in continuous change, 
it opened l)efore mankind an unlimited perspective 
of progress. It abolishes the fiction of absolute truth 
and perfect knowledge, but frees the mind of man 
from all arbitrary limitations. Human knowledge 
is never perfect; perhaps it will never be; but there 
is no limit to its scope. This remarkable freedom 
of spirit enabled Heraclitos to declare: "‘Whatever 
is common, is true; the exceptional is false. “What 
is beyond the comprehension of the mortal mind, is 
not truth, but a dream; not wisdom, but an illusion. 
This philosophical principle rules out faith with her 
train of miracles, super-natural powers etc. What is 
beyond human understanding, ia deceptive. There 
is no truth, which is not acceptable to the senses. 

The founder of the much maligned school of 
Sophism, Protagoras, thought the gods to be the 
result of the insufficiency of knowledge. The basic 
principle of his philosophy — “man is the measure 
of all things” — indicated the surest way to the 
knowledge of things. What is perceived by man 
really exists, and that which cannot be perceived by 
man does not exist. Not only is the existence of the 
inscrutable, supernatural forces doubted, but the 
dogma of absolute truth and perfect knowledge is 
also refuted. Protagoras laid down the principle 
that real knowledge copld only be acquired empiri- 
cally. Human mind should abjure tlie giddy, but 
7 
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useless flights in the void and stand firmly on the 
ground of concrete facts. 

Even Empedocles, who deviated from the 
ground of strict materialism towards Platonic meta- 
physics, thought that all things were the product of 
a combination of primary elements, which were fire, 
water, earth and air. ‘"There is nothing but mingP 
ing (of the elements), and separation of the mingl- 
ed, which are called birth and death by the ignorant. 
In spite of his metaphysical tendency, Empedocles 
held the materialist view that ideas were the result 
of the impressions of objects received through the 
senses. In his opinion, changes of thought took place 
according to changes in the organism of man. By 
holding this view, Empedocles vaguely pointed the 
way to some of the basic discoveries of modern bio- 
logy, which have contributed ultimately to the 
triumph of materialism. His speculations about the 
giowth of organisms in successive stages indicated 
the way towards the discoveries of Lamarck and 
Darwin. The ancient Greek scientists thought that 
nature tried all possible combinations until there re- 
sulted a creature with life, capable of propagation. 
The affinity with the modern biological theory of 
adaptation is evident. The Universe is not conjured 
out of nothing by the miraculous hand of a creator, 
nor is it the permanent miracle of something grow- 
ing out of nothing. It is the result of a purely me- 
chanical process of continuous adaptations — of end- 
less production and annihilation — in which finally 
lliat alone survives which bears in itself the guaran- 
tee for persistence and proga*ess.^ 

Ancient materialism became a comprehensive^ 
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system in the hand of Democritos. Several hundred 
years later, it was further developed by Epicures. 
The atomist theory propounded by the former, and 
perfected by the latter, ultimately Ijecame the foun- 
dation of modern science. The atomism of Demo- 
critos contains the skeleton of the materialist philo- 
sophy. .The following are its main propositions: 

1. Out of nothing aiises nothing; no- 
thing that is, can be destroyed. 2. All 
change is only combination and separation 
of atoms. 3. Nothing happens by chance; 
everything has a cause and happens of necessity. 4. 
Nothing exists but atoms and empty space. 5. The 
atoms are infinitip in number and of endless variety 
of form. They are falling eternally through the in- 
finite space. In course of the fall, the greater im- 
pinges on the smalJer. The collision produces late- 
ral movements and vortices. Thus commences the 
formation of worlds. Innumerable* worlds are form- 
ed and perish successively and simultaneously. 6. 
The atoms have no internal conditions, and act on 
each other only by pressure and collision. 7. The 
soul consists of the finest and most mobile atoms 
which permeat the whole body, and produce the phe- 
nomena of life. 

These propositions contain many notions which, 
in comparison to our present scientific knowledge,, 
may appear crude, childish and even ludicrous. But 
the merit of ideas, evolved two thousand five hun- 
dred years ago, should not be judged by the standard 
of to-day. What is to be admired in these proposi- 
tions is tliat they oontaki the germ of modern sci- 
ence: That the early materialist conception of the 
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Universe, though overwhelmed by religion, theology 
and metaphysics, which dominated human thought 
for nearly two thousand years, survived all the vi- 
cissitudes of history, to become the weapon in the 
struggle for the spiritual liberation of man. 

The first proposition contains the two basic 
principles of modern physical science, namely, the 
indestructibility of matter and the conservation of 
energy; the second lays down tlie corner-stone of a 
strictly mechanistic cosmology. These principles 
make no room for a creation of the Universe. Toge- 
ther, they keep the human mind away from the fan- 
tastic doctrine of creation out of nodiing — a doc- 
trine which strikes at the very root of all philosophy. 
Out of the two first propositions, the third logically 
follows. It is a decisive negation of teleology. In 
it lie in embryo, the scientific theories established so 
many centuries later by Descartes, Newton, Boyle, 
Kant, Laplace and many others. All the phenomena 
of nature are governed by the mechanistic laws fol- 
lowed by the atoms in their eternal motion. The 
materialistic denial of Final Cause is misunderstood 
or misinterpreted by the advocates of teleology or 
predestination as a belief in a blind chance. The 
third proposition of Democritos leaves absolutely no 
room for such misunderstanding. It clearly rules 
out chance, and visualises necessity as the lever of 
^very happening. Materialism does not admit ac- 
<u‘dent or chance any more than it tolerates the teleo- 
logical doctrine of Final Cause or the religious 
dogma of predestination. 

A happening is calkd accidental when its 
cause is not yet known. Philosophy does not admit 
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ignorance as testimony to the existence of inscrutable 
super-natural forces. Confronted with a phenome- 
non, as yet unexplained, it simply pleads temporary 
ignorance, and sets about to know the unknown. 
Otherwise, all physical investigation and exact sci- 
ence would be impossible. The beginning of the 
quest for positive knowledge could be made only 
with a plausible hypothesis. Deniocritos supplied 
it. Discoveries made in course of subsequent in- 
vestigations, made possible by the hypothesis, veri- 
fied it, corrected its mistakes, removed its defects, 
and have finally established it as a scientific theory. 
The discovery of the mechanistic laws of nature has 
cleared away th(j prejudice of a Final Cause, and 
has theoretically established the view that notliing 
happens by chance: Every happening is necessary, 
has its cause. 

The fourth proposition offers the basis for a 
rational explanation of nature. The foundation of 
all great discoveries of physical science has been 
the reduction of the phenomena of nature into the 
motion of the smallest particles of matter. The 
atomic theory has led to the discovery of the laws 
of sound, light, heat and all other physical and che- 
mical changes. 

The fifth proposition sketches a picture of the 
rise of the Universe from, the mass of smallest par- 
ticles of matter in constant motion. In the light of 
modern scientific knowledge, this picture may ap- 
pear rather childish. It was not only a vague con- 
jecture, but contained mistaken notions. Neverthe- 
less, the picture as & wh 61 e represented a bold pene- 
tration into the mysteries of nature. Once the na- 
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ture was reduced to a conglomeration of the small- 
est conceivable particles, a hypothesis regarding the 
combination and separation of atoms becomes ne- 
cessary for a rational explanation of the Universe, 
The atoms must somehow come together so that big- 
ger bodies might be formed. The diversity of the 
size of the atoms is the weakest point in the system 
of Democritos. It means that the common denomi- 
nator of all phenomena is not reached at the atoms; 
£or, the diversity of their size proves that the stage 
of indivisibility has not been reached. The bigger 
atoms, at any rate, can be split into parts equal to 
the smallest. 

These are the logical flaws of the conception of 
Democritos. But any criticism of the antique ato- 
mic theory from the point of view of modern physi- 
cal knowledge would be out of place. Democritos 
had to contrive some way out of the difficult problem 
of action at a distance — a problem which baffled not 
only Newton, but the entire physical science still for 
a long time. Unless the atoms were of equal size, 
they would fall in endless parallel lines, and nothing 
would ever come out of their motion. Another flaw 
in the grand conception of Democritos was the vague- 
ness of the notion of space. If space was conceived 
as an absolute void, diversity of size would not 
make any difTerence in tl\e speed of falling bodies. 
Aristotle seized upon this flaw and made it the pivot 
of his attack upon the mechanistic conception of the 
Universe. 

With all his vagueness and defective notions, 
Democritos carried out his * speculations strictly ac- 
cording to physical principles, and for the first time 
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gave a complete rational explanation of the Uni- 
verse. Scientifically, liis views have been greatly 
corrected and amplified; philosophically, however, 
they remain as valuable as ever. Had Democritos, 
or even all the Greek materialists taken together, 
said everything there is to be said on the question, 
then, they could not he what they were. For, mate- 
rialist philosophy visualises an endless progress of 
knowledge. It was not possible to know’^ all at once, 
what has since been known in course of twenty-five 
centuries. To claim perfect knowledge, one must 
believe in divine revelation. Physical enquiries, 
•undertaken on the basis of tfie conjectures and hypo- 
theses of the G^eek materialists, progressively in- 
creased the store of human knowledge which, in its 
turn, corrected the mistakes of the original conjec- 
tures, and verified the hypotheses into theories. 

In the sixth proposition, the baffling problem of 
action at a. distance is dealt with. The root of meta- 
physics can be traced to this problem. The failure 
of ancieitt materialism to offer a convincing solution 
to this problem causeil the deviation of philosophy 
to metaphysical speculations. Time and again, me- 
taphysics maintained its shaken position by making 
capital out of the inability of earlier materialism to 
explain the phenomena of sensation. The problem 
could not be solved expejrimentally in that epoch, 
owing to the backwardness of natural science. The 
anxiety to get round the problem lured ancient ma- 
teralism to corrupt itself with metaphysical devia- 
tion. By his effort to rid the system of Democritos 
of the weakness or? the ‘question of action at a dist- 
ance, the. last Greek materialist, Epicures, compro- 
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mised with metaphysics. Democritos himself, how- 
ever, was categorical on the point. The absence of 
experimental science did not permit him to be so^ 
scientifically. But philosophically, he left no room 
for ambiguity inasmuch as he denied the atoms any 
internal conditions, that is, sensation. The mate- 
rialistic unity of the origin of things is strictly main- 
tained in the atomism of Democritos. The move- 
ment of the original substance is purely mechanistic. 
No hand of the creator shapes it into diverse forms^ 
nor is consciousness an inherent property of matter. 
The atoms are purely material bodies which move 
according to purely physical principles, and being* 
in themselves without sensation, prpdiice sensation,, 
that is, thought, as the result of particular forms of 
their combination. The motion is inseparably asso- 
ciated with the very being of the atoms. By the 
logic of their very existence, they act upon each 
other; so, no supra-material internal condition, such 
as attraction and repulsion, sympathy and antipathy,, 
love and hatred, attachment and detachment, so on 
and so forth, as postulated by many speculative 
thinkers, is necessary for them to coalesce and as- 
sume successively higher and higher forms. 
The whole process is mechanistic, taking 
place necessarily, in an interminable causal 
chain. The primary movement of fall ne- 
cessarily causes impingement, and the con- 
sequent lateral motion of the atoms; the lateral mo- 
tion, in its turn, produces collisions which cause vor- 
tices. The process becomes more and more compli- 
cated, and operates strictly gccor^ling to mechanistic 
Jaws. The Universe grows out of this process, as 
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[iroved later on, with a mathematical precision, by 
modem physicists since the time of Kant and La- 
place. 

In view of this purely materialistic conception 
oi the atom and its movements, it is evident that no 
metaphysical deviation is to be detected in the seven 
propositions. Obviously, the term ‘soul’ is used as 
a facon de parler; for, the souls are also composed 
of atoms, and atoms are purely material, without 
any internal condition. The soul-atoms, therefore, 
must move, like all other atoms, strictly according 
to mechanistic principles. Their combination pro- 
duces the so-called vital phenomena. When che- 
mistry was practically unknown, and biology was a 
thing of a very remote future, the ancient philoso^ 
pher could not be expected to visualise any more 
clearly the transition of matter from the unorgana to 
the organa. But he did conceive, though rather 
vaguely, of a process of differentiation of matter 
into the organic and inorganic without abandoning 
the ground of strict materialism. In the light of 
modern biological knowledge, particularly of phy- 
siology and psychology, the Democritan conception 
of soul-atoms and their properties becomes highly 
interesting. If Democritos was mistaken, it was on 
the side of exaggeration. He might have confound- 
ed consciousness with brain, thought with mind. But 
few psychologists even of our days can avoid the 
mistake of confusing the organs with their functions 
and properties. 

The vulgar parody on materialism — ‘‘eat, drink 
and be merry” — i^ associated with the name of Epi- 
curos, who gave ancient atomism the final shape in 
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which it eventually became the foundation of mo- 
dern physical science. The moral teachings of Epi- 
curos, and the simplicity of the life lived by him- 
self and his disciples, give lie to the malicious mis- 
interpretation of his philosophy. 

In India, Charvak and his philosophy received 
a similar malicious treatment from the Brahmanic 
reaction. For maintaining the very sensible view 
that there is nothing after death, all sorts of absurd 
and atrocious doctrines were attributed to him, and 
ms authentic teachings were destroyed. Fortunate- 
ly, Epicureanism escaped such a fate, and came 
down in history as an /impetus to modern science. 
But only fragments of the very voli^minous writings 
of its exponents have been saved. 

The modern world has been correctly acquaint- 
ed with the philosophy of Epicuros through the fa- 
mous didactic poem ‘‘De Rerum Natura” by Lucra- 
tius Carus. The spirit of Epicureanism is beauti- 
fully portrayed by the Roman poet. ‘‘When human 
life to view lay foully prostrate upon earth, crushed 
down under the weight of religion, who showed her 
head from the quarters of Heaven with hideous as- 
pects, lowering upon mortals, a man of Greece ven- 
tured first to lift up his mortal eyes to her face, and 
first to withstand her to her face. Him neither story 
of the gods, nor thunderbolts, nor heaven with 
threatening roar, could quell, but only stirred up 
the more — the eager courage of his soul filling him 
with desire to be the first to burst the fast bars of 
nature’s portals.”* 

Un^LJ^^ true spiri t wa^ revived by the re sear- 

* Translated by Monroe, 
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ches of the rationalist French clergyman Gassendi 
in the seventeenth century, the common notion of 
Epicureanism was based upon the interpretation of 
the unscrupulous and opportunist Roman lawyer 
Cicero. The Roman ruling class prostituted the 
teachings of Epicures for their purpose. ^'The 
theory of Epicuros was in every way purer and 
nobler than the practice of these Romans; and so 
now two courses were open to them — they either 
allowed themselves to be purified and became mo- 
dest and temperate, or they corrupted the theory, so 
combined the conception of its friends and foes, that 
they ended in having a theory of Epicureanism which 
corresponded to, their habits.”"^ 

In the last days of the Roman Republic, when 
Creek learning and culture was fashionable. Stoi- 
cism and Epicureanism were the dominating schools 
of thought. The Romans were as yet too crude to 
appreciate any of the two contending schools fully 
in the light of their vast theoretical background. 
Eminently practical as they were, the Romans rush- 
ed to practice Epicureanism without grasping its 
theoretical foundation. Political greatness and the 
consequent economic prosperity had corrupted the 
primitive simplicity and austerity of the Romans. A 
social crisis, as evidenced by the civil wars, had 
lijhaken old virtues. The Epicurean doctrine of hap- 
piness was welcome as a philosophic garb for the 
pleasure-seeking patricians. The essence of Epicu- 
reanism is the striving for freedom. With the 
Romans, devoid of any cultural tradition, and un- 
able to tiiink abstractly, freedom degenerated into 

• F. A. ’Lange, “ History of Materialism 
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libertinism. The ‘^practical materialism” of the 
Roman Epicureans offered the Stoics the opportu- 
nity to paint Epicureanism in lurid colours — the 
form in which it was popularly known for ages. 
Lucratius, therefore, begins his poetic exposition o£ 
the Epicurean philosophy with the question: "‘Does 
it lead us into the paths of immorality and sin, be- 
cause it had torn down and trodden under foot the 
religion which once cruelly oppressed mankind?” 
The answer, given in the light of the real teachings 
of Epicuros, is decidedly in the negative. 

Epicures held that happiness was the object of 
life. The doctrine found an enthusiastic welcome 
among the patricians of pre-Christian Rome; but 
later on, it was severely censored by Christianity. 
Applied to the masses of the people, such a doctrine 
would be of a highly revolutionary consequence; 
therefore, in the interest of the ruling class, it must 
be suppressed. In combating Epicurean material- 
ism, Christian spirituality only served the mundane 
interest of the ruling class. 

The basic principle of Epicureanism is stated 
in his definition of philosophy: “The activity that 
makes man happy through knowledge.” Epicurean 
happiness thus is obviously not carnal pleasure. It 
is spiritual calm, to be attained not in blind faith 
or idle dream, but in knowledge. 

Epicureanism traced its descent directly from 
ancient materialism, and handed it down to the pos- 
terity in the least adulterated form. The positive 
outcome of the ancient Greek culture was the scienti- 
fic acielivements of Alexandria and Epicurean phi- 
losophy. They are two links which connect modern 
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civilisation with the ancient, through the fifteen cen- 
turies of mediaeval darkness. 

Scepticism and its inevitable consequence, pes- 
isimism, could be checked either by a relapse into 
faitji or by the discovery of a sure road to knowledge, 
or l)y the discovery of a sure road to knowledge. 
The Stoics led the way in ihe former direction, 
whereas Epicures asserted the possibility of acquir- 
ing knowledge of things by reviving the materialist 
and mechanistic conception of nature as expounded 
by Democritos. When, as a schoolboy, he was 
taught tliat the Universe arose from chaos, Epicures 
asked: '‘And whence came the chaos?'’ The tea- 
cher had no reply to satisfy the iiupiisilive pupil. 
Neither was it available from moral philosophy nor 
from metaphysics. The eager quest for a rational 
cause of things led Epicures to the old atomist 
theory. 

National downfall had broken all the old ties 
of life in Greece. In despair, thinkers were seeking 
consolation in some form of faith, and thereby fall- 
ing into all sorts of superstition. Epicures placed 
an object before life. It was to find happiness in 
the knowledge of- the cause of the external orders 
of the Cosmos. Constant changes in society as well 
as in nature caused great anxiety in human hearts, 
because people did not jknow what might happen 
next. They stood trembling before an unknown fate 
which appeared to be inexorable. Only the know- 
ledge of the cause of those changes could free man 
from the tormenting fear either of the unknown after 
death or of the oblivion of death itself. The know- 
ledge that change is a necessary process, inherent in 
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things themselves, regards it with calm, free of ter- 
ror, and it raises man above superstition. People 
believing in the mytli of gods are made miserable 
by the feeling that they are helpless victims of arbi- 
trary celestial beings. Others are unhappy because 
death will put an end to their existence. But it is. 
just as foolish to feel ourselves helpless victims of 
imaginary gods, as it is unreasonable to regard the 
necessary phenomenon of death as an evil. Owing; 
to the very fact that it puts an end to our feelings, we 
should be quite indifferent to death. As soon as 
death comes, we exist no more; therefore, there is. 
absolutely no reason to be concerned with what hap- 
pens after death. A thing is evil when it causes us 
pain; since death can cause no painj it is no evil to 
be afraid of. We cannot feel either pain or plea- 
sure when we do not exist. 

Following this line of contemplation, Epicu- 
ros arrived at his doctrine of happiness which later 
on became the object of such malicious misinterpre- 
tation. But one can easily realise how different is 
his conception of happiness frpm what it was made 
out to be, when it is known that Epicurean pleasure 
is not to “eat, drink and be meny”, but knowledge. 
Knowledge of the causes of the constantly changing 
things frees man fx'om the fear and anxiety which 
arise from the feeling of helplessness, and that free- 
dom makes man happy. That being the case, to 
seek happiness is the object of life. Epicuros 
taught tliat every pleasure is good, every pain is 
evil. Every pleasure is good, because it results from 
knowdedge; pain is evil, because dt is caused by ig- 
norance. 
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The confusion about the moral teachings of 
Epicuros results from two things: His opposition to 
Stoicism — which eventually became the foundation 
of Christian ethics; and his bitter attack upon reli- 
gion. The Stoics held that virtue is happiness, 
whereas Epicuros taught that to be happy, one 
should be virtuous. Superficially, there seems to 
be little diflference between the two points of view. 
Philosophically, and by practical implication, they 
are, however, like poles apart. 

Starting with the common object of finding 
consolation for the distracted individual, to rescue 
him from the stormy sea of Scepticism, the Stoics set 
up the doctrine that the highest realisation of the in- 
dividual existence is to submerge itself into the ge- 
neral; Epicuros, on the contrary, came to the con- 
clusion that, to be free of all superstition and arbi- 
trary limitations is inherent in the existence of the 
individual. It was this quintessence of Epicurean 
philosophy; rescued by Gassendi in the seventeenth 
century, that became the most powerful weapon in 
the struggle for the spiritual liberation of the Euro- 
pean humanity from the thraldom of the Catholic 
Church. 

In the light of this philo^phical difference, a 
vast diversity is detected beneath the superficial si- 
milarity of the Stoic and jhe Epicurean doctrines of 
happiness. According to the Stoics, virtue is the 
thing in itself; it should be practised for its own 
sake. The practice of this or that virtue may actual- 
ly cause pain; yet it should be practised because the 
happiness is not in'*the result of the practice, but in 
the practice itself. The result may be unhappy; 
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nevertheless, one should feel happy simply by prac- 
tising virtue."^ This doctrine divests happiness of a 
real existence. It can be felt only in imagination. 
One can never be really happy or unhappy. It all 
depends on how one feels or rather imagines. The 
restlessness of the individual is not to be cured by 
the removal of the cause. It is to be quietened by 
the application of a drug. Resignation and submis- 
siveness came to be the noblest human virtues. The 
ideological foundation of the Roman State and 
Church was laid by the Stoic philosophy. 

With the Epicureans, on the contrary, virtue is 
the means to an end, which is happiness. The two 
are not identical. A particular virtue is virtue as 
long as its practice makes one happy. The corol- 
lary to this proposition is that, as soon as the prac- 
tice of a particular virtue ceases to make one happy, 
it is no longer virtue. Thus, Epicures not only com- 
bated the Stoic doctrine of servility, but liberated 
human mind from the rigid artificiality af* Aristotle’s 
logic. Reverting to the dialectics of the older mate- 
rialist thinkers, he held that man cannot be happy 
unless he is wise, noble and just; and, conversely, 
one cannot be wise, noble and just without being 
really happy. Wisdom, nobility, justice, are not 
abstract categories. They are relative, changeable, 
conceptions, determined by the standard of happi- 
ness which, in its turn, is’ derived from knowledge. 
Since the knowledge of things reveals them in a pro- 
cess of constant and continuous change, it destroys 
all fixed standards of virtue. 

• The analogy with the doctrine of Ntshkam Karma, ex- 
pounded in the Gita, is evident. 
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The individual was restless in the bonds, arti- 
ficially placed upon his spirit. Epicuros shattered 
the bonds, and the individual became calm in the 
contemplation of the endless perspective of know- 
ledge opened up before him. Well in advance of 
his time, Epicuros went much farther. For him, con- 
templation was not a tacit attitude. He taught that 
nature had placed man in such a position that he 
must act, and knowledge is acquired in the process 
of the action of man. Reflection and enquiry take 
place in consequence of the contact of man with ex- 
ternal objects; then, ideas develop in an endless 
process. This theory of cognition struck at the root 
of Scepticism which had been unsuccessfully com- 
bated by all the other systems of ancient philosophy 
ever since it left the firm ground of materialism. 
Faith, resurrected by Plato, rationalised by the 
Stoics, and later on culminating in the new religion 
of Christianity, only served to hush the tantalising 
voice of doubt. It was censored, not satisfied. Epi- 
curean materialism offered calm to the spirit, tor- 
mented by doubt, by asserting the possibility of end- 
less knowledge. 

Since his doctrine of happiness, to be attained 
through knowledge, could be established only on the 
basis of a materialist and mechanistic conception of 
nature, Epicuros necessarily set aside the mythical 
gods and was hostile to religion. He taught that 
deliverance from ‘‘the degrading and demoralising 
influence of religion” was the essential aim of phi- 
losophy. But he pursued the aim with a remarkably 
dispassionate calmness.- His very atheism and ir- 
religiosity were softened by a flavour of piety. He 
8 
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denied the existence of gods with the singular argu- 
ment that to believe in them, as beings concerned 
with material things, was to deprive them of their 
godliness. If the gods are what they are believed 
to be — eternal, immortal, super-natural, beings — 
then, their very nature makes it impossible for them 
to do what they are supposed to do — cause and go- 
vern the phenomena of nature. It is an insult to 
their heavenliness to believe that they occupy them- 
selves with earthly things. All the events of nature 
proceed according to natural laws inherent in nature 
itself, without interference from the gods. This res- 
pectful way of bowing the gods down their Uirone 
was as ingenious as it was effective. For this, Epi- 
curos naturally incurred the undying hatred of the 
priesthood. Although its faultless piety and sublime 
disinterestedness recommended Epicureanism to the 
early Christians, and its respectful dismissal of the 
anthropomorphic gods appeared to clear the ground 
for monotheism, yet, the very godliness „of Epicures 
was the deadliest attack upon religion. Critical exa- 
mination of the origin of Christianity has revealed 
that the idea of endowing d person with divinity 
might have emanated from the Epicurean prescrip- 
tion: “A noble man should be elected as the repre- 
sentation of God, so that he may look upon us live, 
and see us act.” Traced to such an origin, the doc- 
trine of the divinity of Jesus appears in its mythical 
nature; consequently, the entire edifice of Christian- 
ity, reared upon that doctrine, collapses. 

For a philosophical basis of his irreligious mo- 
rality and godless piety, Epicures resorted to the 
atomist theory of Democritos. In the atom, he found 
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a picture of his conception of the individual, Demo- 
critos had conceived a mechanistic physical system 
without any motive. Epicures adopted it as the 
foundation of a system of ethics. Therefore, he sub- 
jected it to some modifications to suit his purpose. 
Epicurean modifications of the atomist theory, how- 
ever, solidified the foundation of materialism, al- 
though introducing in it some elements of discord, 
Aristotle had seized upon the weakness of the theory 
of the impingement of atoms in fall, to refute the 
whole Democritean hypothesis. Aristotle’s objection 
was in the line of modern physics, — in a void space, 
all bodies, irrespective of size, would fall with a uni- 
form speed; hence, there could be no impingement 
necessary for the atomic motion to become more and 
more complex. 

In order to meet the objection, Epicuros con- 
ceived the atoms deviating slightly from the straight 
lines of their fall. The modification was necessary 
also to serve the purpose of his philosophy — to eri- 
dow the individual with a free will, without the in- 
tervention of any factor outside nature. While in- 
troducing an element not compatible strictly with 
materialism, the modification nevertheless freed the 
atomist theory of its obvious defects, putting it in 
the shape in which it was made the basis of modem 
physics by Descartes, Newton, Boyle, Heuyghens 
and others. 

The doctrine of the deviation of atoms has been 
interpreted as a conscious effort on the part of Epi- 
curos to desert the ground of strict materialism. 
From the fragmentary remains of his voluminous 
works, it cannot be ascertained what was his motive. 
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In any case, the doctrine does not necessarily affect 
the mechanistic nature of the movements of atoms. 
It does not introduce the element of consciousness in 
primal matter. On the contrary, it amplifies the 
crude mechanistic conception of Democritos, so as 
to obviate the possibility of any dualist degeneration 
of the atomist hypothesis. However questionable it 
may appear from the point of view of a strictly ma- 
terialist philosophy the Epicurean doctrine of atomic 
deviation does not go contrary to the later develop- 
ment of physics. (Descartes’ theory of the vortices, 
INewton’s Law of Gravitation, the nebular hypothesis 
of Kant and Laplace.) As a matter of fact, these 
later developments throw an entirely different light 
on the Epicurean picture of atomic movement.^ The 
doctrine of the deviation of falling atoms may be 
connected with the Newtonian discovery that the 
heavenly bodies gravitated towards each other. The 
generalisation of the Law of Gravitation can easily 
be reconciled witli the deviation of atomic motion. 
The revolving motion of the nebulae can be visualis- 
ed as the extremely complex development of the 
Epicurean deviation of atoms. 

The Epicurean restatement of the atomic theory 
leaves no room for any possible dualism. “Out of 
nothing, nothing comes, for otherwise, anything 
could come out of anything. Everything that is, is 
body; the only thing that is not body, is empty space. 
Atoms are indivisible and absolutely immutable. 
The atoms are in constant motion. While they ap- 
proach each other, they combine. But of this, there 
was never a beginning. The atoms have no quali- 
ties, except size, figure and weight.” 
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These basic principles of Epicurean physics 
clearly visualise the atom being without any intrinsic 
quality. They have only external motion, from 
which results the combination of atoms, and the for- 
mation of larger bodies. The suspected metaphysi- 
cal deviation of Epicuros has been traced in his 
theory of soul. "‘The soul is a fine substance distri- 
buted through the whole mass of body, and most re- 
sembles the air with an infusion of warmth.” In view 
of the fact that Epicuros reduces the atoms to the 
smallest uniforifi size, his “soul-substance” may not 
appear as material as the “soul-atoms” of Democri- 
tos. But both are equally subject to the same me- 
chanical motion^ governing matter. Besides, while 
talking of the soul, Epicuros makes it quite clear 
that it is neither immaterial nor simple nor immortal. 
Epicurean soul dies with the body. Therefore, it is 
obviously the vital phenomenon which is produced 
by a certain combination of matter. When nothing 
was known -regarding the nerve-force, some differen- 
tiation of matter had to be assumed for the explana- 
tion of life. But that by no means admits the exist- 
ence of a non-materiar spirit parallel to, and inde- 
pendent of, matter. 

The most advanced section of mankind boldly 
freed itself from the awe of natural phenomena. It 
dared look nature in the face; tore off her veil of 
mystery; and set aside the mythical gods. It wanted 
to know the causes of the phenomena of nature, and 
sopght them in the nature itself. Thus philosophy 
was born. 

But to undertake a task is yet far from accom- 
plishing it. To know nature, man must overcome 
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nature. Knowledge is acquired not through con- 
templation, but action. No amount of argumenta- 
tion would convince one of the sweetness of sugar, 
unless he ate it. Philosophy degenerated into meta- 
physics, because man was not yet sufficiently ad- 
vanced in his conquest of nature. The materialist 
conception of the origin and evolution of the Uni- 
verse is the mother of science. Unless a thing is 
assumed to be knowable, efforts to know it cannot 
begin. The rational cosmological^ conception of 
the philosophers of ancient Greece sowed the seeds 
of science. The materialist philosophy gave birth 
to science; in its turn, it could be victorious only on 
the basis of scientific knowledge. .The grand mis- 
sion of knowing nature in order to explain its diverse 
phenomena in physical terms, set before mankind in 
its early youth, could not be accomplished by one 
man, nor in one generation, nor even in an entire 
age. It is the mission of mankind; the history of 
mankind is the record of the realisation of this mis- 
sion. The progressive accomplishment of the mis- 
sion being conditional upon 1,he conquest of nature, 
materialism, apparently overwhelmed by metaphy- 
sics, reappeared in the field of human ideology as 
soon as experimental science began to develop. Each 
great discovery of modern science strengthened the 
foundation of materialism. But even in the antique 
period, materialism was overwhelmed only appar- 
ently. 

The materialist cosmology of Democritos, im- 
proved by Epicures, survived Christian theology and 
scholastic metaphysics which drew inspiration from 
Plato, Aristotle and the Stoics. The rational mate- 
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rialistic foundation of the Aristotelian system itself 
eventually shook off its metaphysical super-struc- 
ture, to become a powerful lever of modern civili- 
sation. At the close of the middle-ages, the ration- 
alist Aristotle deposed the master of metaphysics 
who had dominated European thought for more 
than a thousand years. 

The metaphysical deviation of the Greek phi- 
losophy led up to the establishment of the Catholic 
Church which fjeld European humanity in ignorance 
and superstition, and therefore obstructed all spiri- 
tual progress for so many hundred years. But at 
the same time, its materialist essence promoted the 
scientific culture of Alexandria. An outcome of 
the Democritan and Epicurean conception of the 
uniformity and necessity in the course of nature, 
Alexandrian learning was the brilliant prelude to 
the age of modern science, though separated from 
the latter by more than one thousand and five hun- 
dred years! As a matter of fact, Copernicus, Gali- 
leo, Kepler and Newton took up the thread of sci- 
ence left off by Arclymedes, Aristarchos, Hyppar- 
chos, Euclid and others. Even in organic science, 
Galen was not far behind the point from which La- 
marck and Darwin began. Thus, fifteen hundred 
years of metaphysics and theology could not deprive 
humanity of its materialist heritage. As soon as 
social conditions enabled European humanity to 
return to the conquest of nature, a process disturbed 
by the chaos following the decline and downfall of 
the Roman Empire, the fire of knowledge, kindled in 
antiquity, began to shine through the darkness of 
faith. 
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To testify the spiritual role of materialism, no 
better evidence could be adduced than that of the 
German scholar Albert Lange, who wrote a monu- 
mental history of materialism with the object of re- 
futing it — but unsuccessfully. 

“Greek philosophy, springing from a mate- 
rialistic origin, after a short and brilliant passage 
through all conceivable standpoints, found its ter- 
mination in materialistic systems and materialistic 
modifications of other systems. ... If by practical 
materialism we understand a dominant inclination 
to material acquisition and enjoyment, then, theore- 
tical materialism is opposed to it, as is every effort 
of the spirit towards knowledge. Nay, we may say 
that the sober earnest which marks the great mate- 
rialist systems of antiquity is perhaps more suited 
than an enthusiastic Idealism, which only too easily 
results in its own bewilderment, to keep the soul 
clear of all that is low and vulgar, and to lend it a 
lasting effort after worthy objects.” 

What is said here about ancient materialism, 
is applicable all the more to the modern materialist 
philosophy. For, the latter, based upon the gene- 
ral principle propounded at the birth of philosophy, 
is no longer a hypothesis, but a conclusively verified 
cosmological conception which opens up before man 
an endless perspective of continuous progress. 

What, vulgarly or by 'mistake, is taken for ma- 
terialism, and so sanctimoniously condemned by its 
opponents — religionists, spiritualists, idealists etc. — 
has nothing to do with the materialist philosophy. 
Indeed, it is the very essence of religion which is 
materialist in the worst sense of the term. Egoism 
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induces man either to pray for his daily bread or to 
strive for the salvation of his soul. The doctrine of 
super-natural creation is the basis of all religion. 
This doctrine glorifies unbounded egoism as the 
attribute of the God or the property of the Final 
Cause. The world is either the product of the arbi- 
trary will of an all-powerful, that is, irresponsible 
God, or a permanent miracle — something growing 
out of nothing. The world has no being in itself 
and by itself. Product of an arbitrary or miraculous 
act, it is always governed by arbitrary laws which^ 
in the last analysis, can mean only the expression 
of an unbounded ego. The supreme egoism of reli- 
gion reaches the climax in Hinduism,* which para- 
doxically claims to be the most spiritual of all reli- 
gions. According to it, the creation is the play of 
God. The object of human devotion, which is as- 
sumed to be the reservoir of all ideals, is the great- 
est egoist conceivable. For his own pleasure, he 
plays with. worlds and with the fate of men. The 
God is the personification of power, absolute and 
unrestricted, created after the image of the man of 
elemental desires and* ambitions. He is arrogant, 
arbitrary, merciless, lusting for power. Believers 
in such a “divine ruler” or “spiritual principle” are 
necessarily adepts to the egoistic dictum: Each for 
himself, devil takes the hindmost. Helpless play- 
things of an unbounded -and irresponsible Ego, man 
can have no other ideal than to save himself. The 
much applauded virtue of renunciation is the 
supreme form of selfishness. It simply means to 

• A Panegyrist of “‘Indo-Aryan spirituality”, like Havell, 
finds the Vedic religion to he “ gross materialism. ” 
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save your own precious self, the rest of the world 
may go to the devil. 

The religious man’s view of nature is purely 
utilitarian. In the beginning, he worships (not 
from devotion, but from fear) the imaginary gods 
so that he may get all he wants. The ideal of Hea- 
ven, be it of the Hindus, Moslems or Christians, 
makes the most fastidious bon-vivant’s mouth water. 
Later on, the religious man looks upon nature as a 
dark, evil, passive thing which becomes the world 
only for himself, either as the bounty of God, as the 
reward for the religious, or as a gratuitous stage- 
setting for the soul to perform the magic of bursting 
an imaginary chain. 

For the materialist, in contrast, nature exists 
by itself — not to satisfy man’s egoism, but to be ad- 
mired, observed, investigated and known by man, 
himself a product of nature. In this attitude to- 
wards nature lies the root of all the noble qualities 
of man which materialism is supposed to kill. The 
holy man, who deplores the perversities of the 
wicked world, retires on the altitude of his “spiri- 
tual” egoism to save himself from the deadly con- 
tagion. But a scientist, who may not believe in any 
God, cheerfully and without the arrogance of a holy 
egoist, sacrifices his life for the benefit of the world. 
The supreme selfishness of deserting the ship be- 
cause it appears in one’s dream to be in flames, is 
foreign to materialism which does not find fault 
with the world, but accepts it as it is with the object 
of improving it. The materialist philosophy does 
not passively interpret the world and impotently be- 
wail its defects. It shows the way to rebuild it. 
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While religion binds man in his own petty egoism, 
the human spirit finds unrestricted freedom in ma- 
terialism. Man goes beyond the narrow limits of 
his self only when he gets over the idea of super- 
natural creation, and is able to look upon nature as 
existing by itself in all its beauty, grandeur and 
potentialities. Only then, he merges his self in the, 
universal being. The religious man’s morality is 
either hypocrisy, or performed under duress. The 
materialist is moral by his own conviction. He prac- 
tises virtue not as payment for a place in Heaven or 
for the salvation of his soul, but simply because he 
cannot help it. His conception of man as an 
infinitesimal pajfticle in the grand scheme of the 
Cosmos makes absolutely no room for egoism. 



CHAPTER III 

MATERIALISM IN INDIAN PHILOSOPHY 


N INDIA also, the dissatisfaction with the 
^1 Vedic Natural Religion gave rise to specula- 
tions about the origin of things. Some of the 
earlier Upanishads are fragmentary records of 
those speculations. But for reasons stated in the 
preceding chapter, early Indian speculations about 
the origin of things developed directly into metaphy- 
sics and a precarious form of monotheistic religion. 
Yet, towards the close of the misty Vedic era, appro- 
ximately about the nineth or eighth century B.C.,. 
there rose thinkers who represented distinct mate- 
rialist tendencies. The teachings of those early spe- 
culative rebels are almost completely lost. Only 
the general drift of the currents of their thought can 
be approximately inferred from the works of their 
orthodox opponents. There is, however, ample evi- 
dence to conclude that the too earlier systems of 
Hindu philosophy — Vaisheshik and Sankhya — were 
the positive outcome of the speculations recorded 
fragmentarily and rather enigmatically in the ear- 
lier Upanishads. The Vedic society was in the 
process of dissolution. The pastoral tribal organi- 
sation, under priestly domination, was buttressed 
ideologically on the natural religion of the Vedas. 
The ideology of the forces making for its dissolu- 
tion was expressed by the philosophers who challeng- 
ed the authority of the gods by trying to explain the 
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being and becoming of the world in a rationalist 
and materialist way. 

All the existing schools of philosophy mention 
earlier thinkers as "‘heretics” or “nihilists”. The 
former had denied the authority of the Vedas; the 
latter doubted if anything existed at all. According 
to the Sankhyas, the “nihilists” held: “Since no- 
thing really exists, except thought, neither does bon- 
dage exist; just as the things of a dream have no 
real existence. Therefore, it (bondage) has no 
cause; for it is absolutely false. The reality is a 
void. What is, {)eiishes, because to perish is the 
habit of things. The void alone is the reality. Since 
everything thaf exists, perishes, and that which is 
perishable is false, as in a dream, bondage has 
merely a momentary existence, is phenomenal, and 
not real. Therefore, who can be bound by that? 
Nothing continues after quitting its own nature; 
therefore, , nothing could continue in existence, if it 
ceased to perish (that is, ceased to have its nature).” 

From such fragmentary records, it is very dif- 
ficult to reconstruct the whole system. But to do so, 
obviously is essential for the composition of a com- 
plete history of ancient Indian thought. For the mo- 
ment, the fragmentary evidence clearly proves that 
the speculative efforts made to outgrow the childish- 
ness of the Vedic Natural Religion did not directly 
develop into the metaphysical conceptions recorded 
in the existing Upanishads. There was a distinct 
tendency of development in the opposite direction. 
Not only was the authority of the Vedas boldly chal- 
lenged, but the earlier forms of metaphysical thought 
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Avere subjected to ridicule, and the denial of the 
Gods or supernatural agencies was stretched to the 
logical conclusion of denying the existence of every- 
thing since tliis latter depended on the existence of 
imaginary metaphysical entities. 

Nihilism was the ideology of the dissolution of 
antique society in India. It was revolutionary in the 
sense that it was a mighty revolt against Vedic priest- 
craft; but as a school of philosophical thought, it 
was sterile. Nevertheless, it was so powerful that 
subsequently it very greatly influenced Buddhist 
philosophy. The nihilist must have been very po- 
werful, because all tlie philosophical schools deve- 
loped for disputing the nihilist doctrine. The ma- 
terialist schools of Indian philosophy represented 
currents of thought evidently stimulated by nihilism. 
In order to dispute the doctrine that nothing existed,, 
it was necessary to rely upon the existence of the 
material world which no sensible person could pos- 
sibly dispute. ITie connection between nihilism and 
the outspokenly materialistic Vaisheshik system still 
remains a matter of investigation. But its connec- 
tion with the quasi-materialist Sankhya system is 
quite evident. In their fight against the nihilists, the 
Sankhyas were driven very close to out and out ma- 
terialism. In order to prove the reality of some 
existence, Kapila had to fall back upon the material 
world. The existence of thought by itself, or that of 
disembodied spirits, could# not be proved to the 
satisfaction of the sceptics who expounded their 
nihilist doctrines as the logical deductions from the 
early spiritualist cult which wag being set up in 
order to drug the victims of social chaos, so that 
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they might ignore the miseries of this world as bad 
dreams. Therefore, more tangible evidence for the 
reality of existence had to be produced. The rebels 
and revolutionaries of ancient India thus made the 
rise of a philosophy possible. In order to prove tlie 
existence of thought, Kapila, for example, had to 
refer the reality of thought to the reality of tlie ex- 
ternal world. His highly materialistic theory of 
cognition was also developed under the powerful 
impact of nihilism. 

Even in the major Upanishads, which have 
come to be regarded as the foundation of the Vedan- 
tist metaphysical system, the discerning student 
finds unmistakable evidence of materialism. That 
is only natural; because the speculations of men, 
whose spiritual thirst is no longer satisfied with the 
moonshine of natural religion, inevitably tends to- 
wards a physical explanation of natural phenomena. 
Ancient Indian speculation could not be free from 
this general psychological rule. Fragmentary evi- 
dence only proves that records of the early mate- 
rialistic thought were « destroyed in course of time. 
Until those lost chapters of tlie spiritual history of 
India are recovered or re-written, Indian philosophy 
will hang in the air. Pending the accomplishment 
of that outstanding task, for the present purpose it 
will be sufficient to repro4uce some well known pas- 
sages from the more important Upanishads: 

'‘What is the origin of the world? Ether, 
(akash), for all these beings take their rise from 
ether only, and return into ether. Ether is their 
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Again, ‘That which is called ether, is the re- 
pealer of all forms and names.”* 

If the conception of akash is devoid of all con- 
tent, then, the argument of the nihilists becomes un- 
answerable, and everything must be reduced to no- 
ining, as non-existent. Moreover, in the same Upa- 
nishada. Brahman is also mentioned as the cause of 
everything. If akash was a metaphysical concep- 
tion, identical with Brahman, it would not be neces- 
sary for its being specified as the revealer of all 
forms and names, in addition to Brahman. Obvious- 
ly, the function of revealing forms and names does 
not belong to Brahman. If things are supposed to 
have another cause, over and above the metaphysi- 
cal Final Cause, then, the former must logically be 
conceived as a material cause. There must have 
been dispute on this point. Because Sankaracharya 
found it necessary to insist that “the word ether 
must here be taken to denote Brahman.” But it is 
equally, or perhaps more, logical to assume that the 
obvious meaning of the passage is more sensible 
and, in that case, the fact that Brahman also was 
mentioned as the cause of all is to be set to the cre- 
dit of prevailing prejudice. The assumption of the 
material cause, named ether, is sufficient for ex- 
plaining the origin of the world. Yet, the venerable 
conception of Brahman is retained as a matter of 
form. The entire history of scientific thought, al- 
most down to our days, supers from this fallacy. 

In the Katha Upanishad, the world is visual- 
ised as evolving out of a primal material condition. 
Kapila takes that as his point of departure for the 

* Tchandogya Upanishad. 
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doctrine of the Pradhan and Avyakta (undeveloped 
or potential.) 

In Svetasvatara Upanishad, Aga (fire) is as- 
sumed as '‘the one unborn from which everytliing 
springs”. Aga is not, however, identified with 
Brahman. So, it must have been conceived as a 
cause otlier than the spiritual First Cause. Here 
again, the physical world is traced to a material 
origin. The materialistic tendency in tlie Svetasvatara 
Upanishad is so very pronounced that even Sanka- 
racharya finds it very difficult to explain it away. It 
will be shown later on that, in order to combat 
Buddhism which was the ultimate outcome of all the 
materialist tendencies in ancient India, Sankara- 
charya was compelled to take up a very thinly veil- 
ed materialistic position. 

The Vedanta has come to be accepted as the 
most representative and authoritative school of an- 
cient Indian philosophy. As its name implies, it 
claims to "contain all the wisdom of the Vedas. But 
being based on the authority of the Scriptures, it 
can hardly be accorded the distinction of philoso- 
phy. As a matter of fact, Vedanta is a very highly 
metaphysical system of theology. As such, it goes 
beyond the limits of a theistic religion, and repre- 
sents a very highly developed form of pantheism. 
Pantheism is only inverted materialism. No 
other logical conclusion can be drawn from any 
consistent system of monism. The Vedantist meta- 
physical speculation completely destroys the idea of 
a god, and consequently liquidates religion. The 
materialist implicafion of the Vedantist pantheism 
becomes evident in its masterly exposition by San- 
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karacharya. The metaphysical monism of the Ve- 
danta system was constructed by the Brahmin intel- 
lectuals in order to combat the materialist schools of 
philosophy which had logically resulted from the 
earlier speculation of thinkers no longer satisfied 
With the fantasies and fairy-tales of the primitive 
Vedic religion. 

Tlie spiritual revolt represented by the Indian 
materialists eventually culminated in the rise of 
Buddhism which all but liquidated the Vedic natu- 
ral religion and freed India from Brahmanical do- 
mination for several hundred years. Internal evi- 
dence proves that the Vedanta Sutras were compos- 
ed for combating Buddhism. Therefore, they could 
not be regarded as the direct outcome of the specu- 
lative thought recorded in the Upanishads. The 
composition of the earlier Upanishads and the 
Vedanta Sutras must have been separated by seve- 
ral hundred years, during which period the spiri- 
tual development of India was in the direction of 
materialism, represented by Kanada, Kapila and 
many others, and of rationalism, represented by the 
Buddhists and Jains subsequently. The triumph of 
Buddhism, and its supremacy for so many centuries 
prove that the metaphysical school of thought, re- 
presented by the Vedantists, could not check the 
tide of materialism and .rationalism. It was only 
after the defeat of the Buddhist revolution that Ve- 
dantist metaphysics and pantheism were revived as 
the ideology of the Brahmanical reaction. The Sutras 
themselves could not have been compiled earlier 
than the fourth century B.C,, by which time Bud- 
dhism had become a powerful challenge to the 
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Brahmanical orthodoxy. Because, a considerable 
portion of them is devoted to a vigorous polemic 
against the Buddhists. On the other hand, the phi-, 
losophical origin of Buddhism is clearly to be trac- 
ed to the Sankhya and Vaisheshik systems. The 
early Buddhist as well as Jain philosophers drew 
their inspiration from Kanada and Kapila. 

Although there is reason to believe that those 
fathers of Hindu philosophy lived more or less at 
the same time, a comparative study of the two sys- 
tems allows the inference that Vaisheshik was the 
oldest system of Hindu philosophy. Its founder 
lived about the same time as the founder of ancient 
Greek materialism, namely, approximately, in the 
eighth century B.C. He also expounded an atomist 
theory for explaining the origin of the world. The 
following are the main points of Kanada’s atomism. 

All substance is composed of parts which are 
governed by their qualities of inherence and con- 
junction. That thing at which the distinction of 
whole and the parts stops, and which therefore marks 
the limit of division into minuter parts, is the atom. 
The atoms are the cause of the world; an effect may 
not be assumed without cause. The atoms are 
eternal, belong to four classes which possess corres- 
ponding qualities. The atoms of the same class and 
of similar quality combine, to produce the several 
gross elements. The combination takes place by 
two causes: The material cause, inherent in the 
atomo themselves, and the non-inherent cause is as- 
sumed to be the super-natural will. 

All substances consisting of parts originate 
from the substances connected with them by the re- 
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lation of inherence. The substance is composed of 
parts inherent in it. The relation of conjunction 
operated in the process. Inherent parts of a sub- 
stance come together, thanks to the relation of con- 
junction, to produce the substance. Whatever con- 
sists of parts, originates from those substances with 
which it is connected by the relation of inherence, 
conjunction co-operating. The whole world is com- 
posed of parts; because it is composed of parts, it 
has beginning and end; an effect may not be assum- 
ed without a cause; therefore, the atoms are the 
cause of the world. The atoms are of a spherical 
shape. When the atoms are isolated and motion- 
less, no effect is produced. After that, the unseen 
principle, acting as the operative cause, and con- 
junction co-operating, they produce the entire aggre- 
gate of things, beginning with binary atoms. The 
material cause of the atomic compound is the con- 
stituent atoms; the conjunction is caused by the un- 
seen operative cause. 

The materialism of the system is evident. The 
only weak spot in an otherwise self-contained system 
of purely physical explanation of the origin of the 
world, is the assumption of the unseen, non-inherent, 
cause in addition to the material cause. Obviously, 
the assumption is superfluous. Since the tendency 
to combine is inherent in atoms themselves, there is 
absolutely no need for an unseen (adrishta) cause 
to make them coalesce. The Vaisheshik system does 
not need an impulse from outside for the atoms to 
begin aggregating. The tendency to combine is in- 
herent in the atoms. “Bigness is produced from 
plurality inherent in the causes.” That is to say, to 
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combine is in the nature of the atoms. Kanad him- 
self did not go so far as to visualise his atoms in a 
perpetual motion. The postulation of a motionless 
state of isolated atoms required the additional postu- 
late of the action of the “unseen principle”. The 
commentator Upaskar removes the defect. Accord- 
ing to him, extension, that is, perceptible matter, is 
caused by the principle of “dvitva” inherent in the 
primal matter; it is a natural propensity of two 
atoms to unite. Indeed, the commentator makes 
clear an idea to be found in the Sutras themselves. 

However, in assuming the superfluous non-in- 
herent cause, Kanad did not contradict himself any 
more crassly titan did, much later, the fathers of 
modern science like Copernicus, Galileo, Descartes, 
Newton and others who paid homage to the preju- 
dice about God, even when they deprived him of all 
functions. To-day it is not possible to say whether 
Kanad himself believed or not in the necessity of 
the obviously superfluous assumption of the non-in- 
herent cause. Even if he did, that would not affect 
the real implication of his hypothesis, which was 
purely materialistic. 

Kanad’s system makes no room for the soul in 
the metaphysical or spiritualist sense of the term. 
According to it, intelligence is not an inherent pro- 
perty of the soul; it is conceived as a mere adventi- 
tious quality of the atoms, arising only when the 
soul is joined with an interaal organ. Kanad argues: 
The qualities which inhere in the substance, consti- 
tuting the cause, originate qualities of the same kind 
in the substance oenstituting the effect. Hence, if 
the intelligent Brahman is assumed as the cause of 
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the world, we should expect to find intelligence in- 
herent in the effect also, in the world. This is not 
the case. Therefore, Brahman cannot be the cause 
of the world. Consciousness is thus regarded as the 
product of a complicated combination of atoms. 
Soul is merely the disposition of organism, which is 
a combination of matter. At a certain stage of com- 
bination, an atomic aggregate acquires the property 
of receiving impressions of external objects and re- 
acting to them. Consciousness develops at that 
stage. The constituents of the ‘"soul” of the Vaishe- 
shik system are inherent in the substance which con- 
stitutes the organism. And that substance is com- 
posed of atoms, which again are only of four kinds 
— of water, earth, air and fire. 

Moreover, while disputing the immateriality 
of spirituality of the soul, Kanad himself throws 
overboard the superfluous assumption of the non- 
inherent cause. He categorically declares that the 
Brahman cannot be the cause of the world. And in 
another place, he declares equally categorically 
that the atoms are the cause of the world. The early 
Indian metaphysicians regarded Brahman as in in- 
telligent being or an intelligent principle. The ma- 
terialists combated that conception. They could do 
so because they did not require the postulate of an 
external intelligence or force to give the first im- 
pulse for the origin of the world. Therefore, their 
materialist speculation was self-contained, the for- 
mal inclusion of the conception of Brahman or non- 
inherent cause was only a matter of prejudice or 
conformity with venerable traditions. 

The Vaisheshik system was condemned by the 
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orthodox as ‘^semi-destructive” or “semi-nihilistic”, 
because of its dialectic dynamic view of nature. It 
regards nature not as a being but a process of be- 
coming. It held tliat the continuous change in the 
size of bodies involved continuous perishing of the 
old and continuous rise of new substance. Even the 
idea of the indestructibility of matter is anticipated. 

As a matter of fact, Kanada’s atomism w^as 
even more self-contained than that of Democritos. 
By visualising the atoms as possessing the inherent 
property ol coalescing and combining, it was free 
from the fallacy which opened the Democritean sys- 
tem to Aristotle’s attack. Kanada’s system was to 
a large extent free from the problem of action at a 
distance. In his time, it was the dominating current 
of thought. The Vaisheshik atomism was the com- 
mon point of departure of a whole series of specu- 
lative thinkers, whose contributions to the spiritual 
heritage of India approximated real philosophy, 
and tried ’to free Indian society from the domina- 
tion of the Vedic priestcraft. Nevertheless, the un- 
necessary assumption ,of a metaphysical cause was 
due to the priestly prejudices from which the main 
currents of materialist and rationalist thought in an- 
cient India could not liberate themselves. The social 
conditions that caused in Greece the evolution of 
thought from natural religion to the materialist phi- 
losophy, did not ripen in India. Intellectual life 
remained a priestly monopoly. The result was the 
weakness of the scientific and rationalist thought 
which, therefore, was eventually overwhelmed and 
even its records were practically all destroyed by 
the triumphant Brahmanical reaction. 
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Although the fundamental principles of an- 
cient Indian materialism were stated originally in 
the Vaisheshik system, the dominating position in 
the intellectual life of that period came to be occu- 
pied by the Sankhya system of Kapila. The latter 
deviated largely from the strictly materialistic 
ground, and developed rather as a rational-natural- 
ist system of metaphysics. Nevertheless, the physi- 
cal principles of materialism were elaborated philo- 
sophically by Kapila. He is known as an atheist 
who maintained that the existence of God could not 
be proved by logical evidence. But the real merit 
of his philosophy is the recognition of the objective 
reality of the physical world. The Sankhya system 
decidedly rejects the doctrine that the external world 
has no objective existence, and that nothing exists 
but thought. Arguing against some earlier philoso- 
phers, who are characterised by the commentators* 
as ‘"heretics” or “nihilists”, Kapila lays down: “Not 
thought alone exists; because there is the intuition 
of tlie external world.” 

“Then, since, if the one does not exist, the other 
does not exist, there is a void.”* 

The most authoritative commentator, Vijnana 
Bhikshu, interprets the Sutras as follows: “The real- 
ity is not thought alone; because external objects 
also are proved to exist, just as thought is, by intui- 
tion. If external things do not exist, then, a mere 
void offers itself. Because, if the external world 
does not exist, then, thought does not exist; for, it 
is intuition that proves the objective; and, if the in- 
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tuition of the external did not establish the objective^ 
then, the intuition of thought also would not estab* 
lish the existence of thought.” 

The anology with the point of departure of 
Descartes’ l-ationalism — Cogito, ergo sum — is ob- 
vious. But there is more than pure rationalism. The 
theory of cognition is definitely materialistic. The 
underlying principle of the Sankhya theory of 
knowledge is identical with the modern materialist 
principle that consciousness is determined by beings 
The defenders of the religious doctrine of creation 
tried to silence the enquiry about the origin of 
things by denying the reality of the world itselL 
They argued th^t a thing of dream — an unreality — 
did not need a substantial origin. Kapila retorted: 
"The worjd is not unreal; because there is no fact 
contradictory (to its reality), and because it is not 
the (false) result of depraved senses (leading to a 
belief in what ought not to be believed).” This is- 
clear enough. But Kapila goes farther — to the ex- 
tent of stating the fundamental principle of the ra- 
tionalist-materialist view of the world. 

• 

‘“‘A thing is not made out of nothing.”* The 
bottom is knocked off the doctrine of creation. The 
origin of the physical world is traced to an endless 
process of causality, and that process is inherent in 
nature. Existing eternally by itself, the world does 
not need a creator or creation. Nor is there any 
beginning. Because, in that case also, something 
would come out of nothing. Thus, the Sankhya sys- 
tem rejects even ‘‘emanent teleology”, a doctrine 
made fashionable fey some philosophers of our time* 


Book- 1, Sutras 78, 
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The materialist essence of the Sankhya system 
is confused by its apparent rejection of atomism. 
But the very argument advanced for the purpose 
implies a more perfected form of materialism: 
‘mat is limited, cannot be the substance of all,” 
Together with the Vaisheshik, the Sankhya system 
also reduces the “gross elements” to atoms; but 
Kapila traces the severally existing atoms down to 
a still simpler all-pervading existence. This is very 
much the same as done by Aristotle: but there is no 
evidence whether he resorted to this expediency to 
avoid the baffling problem of action at a distance. 
However, by seeking the ultimate substance beyond 
the atoms, Kapila anticipated the most modern con- 
ception of substance instead of rejecting materialism. 

Kapila visualised existence as a hi^archy, so 
to say, composed of twenty-five realities. In addi- 
tion to the soul, nature, mind and self-consciousness, 
there are “subtle” elements, sense organs and “gross 
elements”. The pyramid stands on the apex. Re- 
verse the order, and you have a process of evolu- 
tion. But Kapila conceived the process on the He- 
gelian fashion as “Idea expressing itself”. Although 
the process of evolution is set on its head, the “reali- 
ties”, however, are derived inductively from the 
immediately perceptible gross elements. The exist- 
ence of the “subtle elements” (sound, colour, touch, 
taste and smell) is inferred from the “gross ele- 
ments” which are directly perceptible. The logic 
is obvious: Everything that is gross, is formed of 
something which is less gross. The process is trac- 
ed to the primal state of nature hi which everything 
lies in a state of inaction. But Nature is not only 
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eternal, but self-operative. ^^Since the root has no 
root, the root is rootless.”* Thus, Nature is the 
Final Cause. Since mind and self-consciousness are 
placed within the scheme of nature, they are includ- 
ed in the materialistic system. Only the soul stands 
outside, but like Newton’s deux ex machina, it is 
completely unnecessaiy for explaining the being and 
becoming of the world. The existence of nature is 
inferred from its perceptible phenomena. These 
are real; they must therefore have a real cause. 
That is to say, the constituents of the world exist 
eternally. Those ultimate elements are called, in 
the Vaisheshik and Nyaya systems, atoms. Kapila 
reduces them to^an all-pervasive existence, and calls 
it the nature in a state of inaction. 

The Sankliya nature in its primal state is like 
Spinoza’s ‘'beseelte Materie” (animated substance). 
Three qualities (goodness, passion and darkness), 
inherent in nature, are the lever of all natural ope- 
rations. ’Atomism is rejected, because pain and 
pleasure are not properties of the atom. Everything 
in existence is an aggregate of pain, pleasure, de- 
lusion etc. which are clearly perceptible. But here 
arises a very pertinent question: \!^at is the cause 
of these categories or qualities? Kapila himself 
asserts that something cannot come out of nothing. 
Obviously to avoid this, dilemma, he makes his 
Nature an all-pervading ‘primal substance, having 
the three qualities in a state of equilibrium. The 
atomists would contend that the atom could just as 
well represent the equilibrium of qualities. How- 
ever, Kapila’s rejeation of atomism leads him to a 


Book I, Sutras 114 and 115. 
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position where the materialness of nature appears to 
disappear. The primal existence appears like tlie 
Brahman of tlie Vedantist, or the Hegelian Non- 
Being — Absolute Nothing. But that is far from 
what Kapila desires to establish. Therefore, he 
concludes his arguments against atomism by reaffirm- 
ing the materialness of nature. 

“Nothing can be produced from a non-entity 
like man’s horn.” 

“There must be some material of which the 
product may consist.”* 

The Sankhya system, with its rigid rationalism,, 
cannot do without a material substratum of the 
world. Because, if that is dispensed with, every- 
thing may happen everywhere, which is an absurdity 
according to itself. Consequently, the Sankhya con- 
ception of primal nature cannot be essentially differ- 
ent from the latter conception of “matter in motion”. 
Its rejection of atomism, therefore, could not be a 
repudiation of materialism; it was done with the 
motive of making the physical explanation of the 
world free from all possible-logical fallacies. An 
all-pervasive primal substance obviates the difficulty 
of original combination, and consequently, for se- 
curing the first impulse, the postulate of a metaphy- 
sical agency is not necessary. 

Indeed, a mechanistic conception of nature is 
not only logically inherent in the Sankhya system^ 
but becomes explicit in the definition of the proper- 
ties of the ''Pradhan\ Kapila holds that just as 
mother’s milk and water flow mechanically, just so 


Book I, Sutras 114 and 115. 
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""‘the Pradhan also, although non-intelligent, may be 
supposed to move from its own nature.” Motion, as 
-distinct from conscious movement or intelligence, is 
thus clearly visualised as inlierent in the Pradhan, 
which is the name for the all-pervading material 
substratum of the world. This again shows that the 
metaphysical elements in the Sankhya system ^re 
.altogether superfluous, the system being self-con- 
tained as a mechanistic-materialist conception of the 
world. 

As regards the soul, it is explicitly ruled out 
as the Final Cause of things; and the obvious logical 
deduction that the origin of things is material is 
clearly drawn from the superfluity of the conception 
of soul. 

^‘While both (Nature and Soul) are antece- 
dent (to all products), since the one (Soul) is de- 
void (of this character of being a cause), it is appli- 
cable only to the other of the two (Nature).”* 

Having divested soul of all qualities, and 
ascribed to nature all active properties and the 
status of tlie Final Cause, Kapila finds it very diffi- 
cult to prove how the non-discrimination between 
the two originates. The difficulty lies in the fact 
that his conception of the Nature as a self-operative 
entity renders soul only an empty conception, — a 
concession to traditional prejudice. He extricates 
himself from the position by going still another step 
farther away from metaphysical dualism towards 
materialistic monism. Understanding, mind, rea- 
son, and even egp, are all discriminated from the 


Book Ii Sutras 75. 
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Soul as products of Nature. Thus, the Soul is left 
without any function. Indeed, by its very nature 
(absolute, immutable etc.), it cannot have any con- 
nection with anything. Thus, there is an unbridge- 
able gulf between the two ultimate categories of 
existence. The gulf could be bridged only by aban- 
doning the dualist position. It is difficult to ascer- 
tain if Kapila himself did that. The Sutras are not 
very clear on the point. One of the commentators 
cuts the Gordian knot. 

“These two (Nature and Soul) are alike with- 
out antecedent, like seed and sprout of which it is 
needless to ask which is the first; the old puzzle, 
which was the first, the acorn or the., oak? being a 
frivolous question.” 

The relation between Soul and Nature (prakriti 
and purusha) thus interpreted, the Sankhya becomes 
free of the dualist fallacy, and stands out as a self- 
contained materialist system. Either simultaneous 
existence of the two uncreated beings is admitted, 
or Soul ceased to exist except as an attribute of 
Nature. Then, the logic of “seed and sprout” is 
faulty. The removal of this logical defect leads to 
monism. Of the Soul and Nature, one must be the 
cause of the other. By its very nature, the Soul of 
Sankhya can not be the cause of creation; because, 
in that case, it would cease to be what it is and could 
never be emancipated. So, there remains only 
Nature as the only real source of existence, and 
Kapila conceives Nature as a purely material entity, 
self-originating and functioning mechanically. Even 
the so-called vital forces are the products of the 
mechanistic operation of the material entity Nature. 
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The most important contribution made to the 
development of philosophical thought by the 
Sankhya system, however, is its sensationalist theory 
of knowledge. Kapila was an out and out empiri- 
cist. He holds, with an admirable logical rigour, 
that sense perception is the only reliable source of 
knowledge. 

“Determination (right apprehension) of some- 
thing not previously known is right notion (know- 
ledge). What is in the highest degree productive 
thereof, is evidence.”* 

Evidence is defined as perception, inference 
and testimony (scriptural). By admitting infer- 
ence in the category of evidence, Kapila anticipated 
the rise of inductive logic. His contribution to the 
scientific mode of thought, therefore, is very consi- 
derable. The above Sutra is interpreted by one of 
the commentators as follows: “The proof or evi- 
dence, or whatever we may choose to call that from 
which riglif notion results, is just the conjunction of 
an organ (with the appropriate object).” 

The Sutras themselves are very categorical 
about the role of perception in the process of acquir- 
ing knowledge. A decisive answer to the questions 
raised even by modern epistemological nihilists was 
given by Kapila. 

“Perception is that discernment which, being 
in conjunction (with the things perceived), portrays 
the forms thereof.” 

It is held that the organs (external, that is, of 

• Book I, Sutras 87 ,* 
t Book Sutras 89. 
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perception, and internal, that is, of inference) are 
products of Nature. They are not “depraved”; 
that is, they do not portray as real what is not real. 
Therefore, whatever is established on their evidence, 
is real. Since the organs bear testimony to the 
existence of the external world, its reality is estab- 
lished. 

As the composite outcome of all the positive 
elements in the whole previous history of Indian 
thought, Buddhism shook the very foundation of the 
hoary edifice of Brahmanical orthodoxy. It dis- 
puted the authority of the Scriptures; vigorously 
condemned the sacrificial rites and rituals of the 
Vedic Natural Religion; it denied the existence even 
•of an impersonal First Cause (the Brahman of the 
Upanishads) ; and is discarded the doctrine of 
Soul. For the first time, there began to develop in 
India a system of truly philosophical thought, having 
for its point of departure the atomism of the Vaishe- 
shik system and the rationalist-mechanistic concep- 
tion of Nature contained in the Sankhya system. 

Moreover, the guddhist, philosophers, particu- 
larly of the “realist” (Sarvastitvavadins) and the 
“nihilist” (Sunyavadins) schools, took over the 
sceptical views of the earliest ideological rebels who 
preceded the formulation of the materialist systems 
of the Vaisheshiks and Sankhyas. But the so-called 
’“nihilism” of the Buddhists is to be traced back 
directly to the dialectic view of nature that the con- 
tinuous change in bodies, owing to atomic combina- 
tion and separation, necessarily involves a continu- 
ous process of the old perishing and the new grow- 
ing.- This dynamic view of nature was formulated 
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in the Vaisheshik system, and subsequently elabo- 
rated by Kapila, who, notwithstanding his unneces- 
sary metaphysical deviation, was essentially a ma- 
terialist. 

The Buddhist ‘‘nihilists”, however, did not 
reduce everything to non-existence as had been done 
by the older nihilists. The Buddhists visualised 
everything in an endless process of constant flux. 
They challenged the notion of an eternal, changeless, 
absolute existence. The logical consequence of 
their dynamic view was the rejection of the dogma 
of the Absolute Truth revealed in the Vedas. All 
the three schools of the Buddhist philosophy (in- 
cluding the Idealists — Vijnanvadins) taught that 
every existence is momentary — in a state of eternal 
flux. Their doctrine controverted the basic assump- 
tion of the orthodox Hindu philosophy of the Ve- 
danta system. 

On the basis of the materialistic and quasi-ma- 
terialistic Vaisheshik and Sankhya systems, Buddha 
reversed the relation between the spiritual and ma- 
terial beings. As a consequence of the reversal of 
the order of sequence, their relative values were also 
revaluated. Buddha held that soul is a bye-product 
of the very being of man, governed by the laws of 
nature. Thus differentiated from, and contrasted 
with, “the spiritual”, being could only mean physi- 
cal being. The Buddhist conception of individual 
consciousness does not carry with it any assertion or 
implication that “I” exist, or am in any way a real- 
ity. What really exists, according to Buddhism, is 
“sanskaras” — activities and impressions man re- 
ceives in. course of these activities. The “sanskaras”, 
10 
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again, work out in a casual series. The metaphysi- 
cal dogma of the freedom of will necessarily dis- 
appears with the soul. The soul does not inspire 
the activities of man’s life; on the contrary, it is the 
sum total of impressions accumulated by organic 
activities. 

The materialist essence of Buddhist philosophy, 
although couched in an ethico-idealistic terminology, 
stands out in a clear relief under the fierce attack 
of its Brahmanical opponents. Sankaracharya, for 
example, exclaimed in exasperation: “Thus, blind 
karma is permanent, having the power to produee an 
infinite number of conscious individuals — souls!” A 
correct evaluation of consciousness, which implied 
devaluation of the soul, the denial of its spiritual 
nature, and precedence over physical being, led 
Buddha to do away with the belief in God, who can 
be conceived philosophically only as the “Universal 
Soul”, f or the solution of the questipn of life, 
Buddha found that belief in God was useless. Since 
the existence of God, as the spiritual cause of the 
Universe, can be established* only upon the assump- 
tion of the extra-materiality of human conscious- 
ness, the rejection of the doctrine of soul necessarily- 
leads to the denial of God. God cannot be reached 
except through the doctrine of soul. 

The Realist school* of Buddhism defines the 
existence of a thing as its causal efficiency. Accord- 
ing to this essentially materialistic doctrine, the 
existence of an abstract principle cannot be proved. 
The Nihilist school is deducedifrom the Realist. It 
holds that, since everything is being constantly des- 
troyed, a void — ^non-existence — is the cause of 
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everything. According to Sankaracharya, they 
preached the following doctrine: “Nothing can be- 
come a cause as long as it remains unchanged, hut 
has to that end undergo destruction, and that thus 
existence springs from non-existence only”. The 
Buddhist Sutra itself is: “On account of the mani- 
festation (of effects) not without previous destruc- 
tion (of the cause).” The seed must decompose, be- 
come non-existent as seed, before the plant can grow* 
The world is thus visualised as a self-originating^ 
dynamic process. There is no difference between the 
Realists and the Nihilists, if their common material- 
ist essence is divested of scholastic sophistry. 

Buddhist materialism was based on Vaisheshik 
atomism. It can be summarised as follows: There 
are two aggregates of existence — external (material) 
and internal (mental). But mind presupposes the 
existence of an atomic combination. The external, 
composed of the “elements” [bhuta) and “elemen- 
tals” {bhautika)^ embrace the outside nature as 
well as the gross bodily organs. The former is 
made of elements which are earth, water, fire and 
air. These, in their turn, are formed respectively of 
the different kinds of atoms; whereas the latter are 
made of the “elementals”, that is, diverse combina- 
tions of the elements. , 

Since mind and things mental are conditional 
upon the existence of an atomic aggregate, the “in- 
ternal” is evidently not an independent being; it 
grows out of the “external”. In other words, the 
mental is derived from the material. This is fur- 
ther evidenced from* the division of the “internal” 
into five groups {skandhas). They are sensation. 
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knowledge, feeling, verbal knowledge and impres- 
sion. These are all diverse functions of the bodily 
organism — an aggregate of atoms. No school of 
Buddhist philosophy admits the existence of any 
extra-natural or metaphysical intelligence, such as 
God or Soul, which might bring about the first aggre- 
gation of atoms. Therefore, atomic combination 
must be visualised as a mechanical process out of 
which the so-called “internal”, that is, the intelli- 
gent part of existence, arises. 

But the Buddhist philosophy stopped short of 
this logical conclusion from its own premises. The 
reason of that short-coming was the idea of “Nir- 
wana’f which was the characterist,ic feature of a 
psychological condition created in an atmosphere of 
social dissolution. The world is full of sorrows and 
miseries. One must run away from it. But the car- 
dinal principle of Buddhism, namely, “Nirivana”, 
contradicted the entire system of Buddhist philoso- 
phy. Sankaracharya pointed out that contradiction. 
“Nor can the atom and skandhas be assumed to 
enter on activity on their own account, for that would 
imply their never ceasing to be active.” The ideal 
of “Nirwana” is the cessation of ail activity. Ac- 
cording to the Buddhist mechanistic view of nature, 
atoms and their aggregates are auto-active. There- 
fore, as Sankaracharya pointed out, their activity 
can never cease. The material world is eternal. 

The ideal of “Nirwana” represented the nihi- 
lism of Buddhist philosophy. It was the quintes- 
sence of the ideology of social dissolution. The 
positive materialist character ctf Buddhism made it 
victorious, for a time. But eventually, it was bound 
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to be overwhelmed by its own contradictions. Bud- 
dhism was the product of the social conditions of 
the epoch. It was the ideology of those who could 
not deny the effects (pains etc.) of the material 
existence. For the multitude, the conditions of so- 
cial dissolution only meant pains. So, that was the 
effect of their material existence. On the other hand, 
the initial triumph of Buddhism was due to the fact 
that it secured the adhesion of a rising class which 
rejected the Brahmanic dogma of other- worldliness. 
According to Sankaracharya, Buddha himself was 
an idealist. Nevertheless, he propounded a realistic 
philosophy, “conforming himself to the mental state 
of some of his disciples.” It is recorded that hun- 
dreds of merchants were associated with Gautama. 

The idealistic deviation of the Buddhist philo- 
sophy was caused by its having enlisted the patron- 
age of the upper classes. In order to refute the 
Brahmanical dogma of the Eternal Truth, the rebels 
expounded the doctrine of the momentariness of 
everything. In course of time, the doctrine of tem- 
porariness was applied mot only to the physical, but 
also to the mental phenomena. The adverse effects 
of the social existence, pain, sorrow, etc., were also 
declared to be momentary. One step farther, and 
Buddhist philosophy shifted its moorings from 
materialism to idealisrp. What is momentary, is 
not real; therefore, pain etc. are but ideas which 
have no objective causes. They are only mental 
states. There does not exist anything but ideas. 
But the other cardinal principle of the Buddhist 
philosophy could no! be altogether discarded. The 
phenomenal world is without a beginning. But 
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ideas also have always existed in a chain of mutual 
causality. They do not need any external object. 
They are self-existing. 

That reaction of Buddhist philosophy reflected 
the interest of ruling classes which wished to arrest 
the process of social dissolution. The idealist de- 
viation rendered Buddhism susceptible to Brahma- 
nical influence. The Mahayan School became a 
replica of Hindu ritualism. Nevertheless, Bud- 
dhist idealism retained its philosophical character 
as against the theological nature of the Brahmanical 
metaphysics. It never denied the existence of the 
world; it vaguely came near to the modern philoso- 
phical conception of the identity qf the object and 
subject. 

The preoccupation with the idea of ''Nirwana^' 
involved Buddhist philosophy into a maze of meta- 
physical speculations in which ground of pure fan- 
tasies the Brahmin scholastics not only held their 
own, but before long turned the table: Sankara- 
charya had no difficulty in proving that the entire 
system of the materialist-rationalist Buddhist philo- 
sophy was incompatible with the doctrine of 'Wi>- 
wana\ The priestly monopoly of ideology was 
reasserted after it had been shaken by the Buddhist 
Revolution. 

The dynamic view of nature attained a high 
degree of clarity with Jains. The dialectic logic 
developed by the Jain philosophers was later on 
condemned by Sankaracharya as ‘^an unsettling 
style of reasoning”. It was, indeed, unsettling for 
the rigid orthodox logic which ^et up an imaginary 
absolute standard.. Once the absoluteness of the 
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Standard of truth is disputed, the whole airy struc- 
ture of doctrines and dogmas, reared upon that 
foundation, necessarily collapses. 

The Jain philosophers maintained that contra- 
dictory attributes, such as being and non-being, 
could belong to one and the same thing. They sub- 
jected the conceptions of absoluteness, unity and 
eternity to their ‘‘unsettling style of reasoning”. The 
result was rejection of the doctrine of the Brahman. 
The disruptive effect of their views and methods of 
reasoning can be judged from the charge Sankara- 
charya brought against them: “If you maintain that 
the heavenly world and final release exist or do not 
exist, and are eternal or non-eternal, the absence of 
all determinate 4cnowledge, which is implied in such 
statements, will result in nobody’s acting for the 
purpose of gaining the heavenly world and final 
release.” 

The Jains also believed in Soul; but they con- 
ceived it as a constantly changing entity — some- 
thing very different from the orthodox “simple and 
immortal” divine spark in man. They thought that 
soul was composed of an infinite number of parti- 
cles — “soul-atoms” — which was constantly increas- 
ing and decreasing. That, in their opinion, did not 
affect the permanence of the soul; for, a thing can 
be permanent and non-permanent at the same time. 
For example, although the water is constantly flow- 
ing, the stream of water is always there. The onto- 
logical counter-part of this logic is obvious: The 
phenomenal world is permanent and real with all 
its continual changes and transitoriness. 

In the antique* period, as well as in the middle- 
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ages, Indian society never quite reached a level of 
evolution where the power and position of the priest- 
hood could be successfully disputed by a new social 
class which, by its very nature, would be the stand- 
ard-bearer of scientific thought and thus lay down 
the foundation of philosophy. 

The distinctive feature of Indian speculation^ 
common to all schools, including even those mate- 
rialist and quasi-materialist ones, some records of 
which have come down in history, is the anxiety to 
find* release from the bondage of the life in this 
world. This morbid conception of life originated 
in the chaotic and depressing conditions resulting 
from the disintegration of the antique social order. 
The picture of social conditions towards the close of 
the Epic Era, as depicted in the IVJahabharata, is 
anything but bright. Such conditions were sure to 
beget pessimism as well as revolt. Legends, record- 
ed in the Mahabharata, testify to the rise of the 
forces of revolt which sometimes were too powerful 
for the weakened Kshattriya ruling class. But that 
was an elemental movement, rather actuated by des- 
pair than inspired by the ideal of a new social order. 

Pessimism was the prevailing spirit. All the 
schools of Indian speculation bear the stamp. All 
look upon nature as a source of bondage; the free- 
dom was not to be had by bursting the bondage, that 
is, by conquering nature, but by the easier imagin- 
ary way of running away from the ^‘evil”. The idea 
of conquering the external nature never entered In- 
dian speculation. Therefore, it could not ever attain 
the level of real philosophy. Self-mortification is 
not the conquest of nature. It is to block all the ways 
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of knowing external causes. It means plunging into 
the dark ocean of blissful ignorance. 

Self-mortification, however, had no place in 
the primitive Vedic religion which, like all natural 
religions, was “materialistic” in the vulgar sense of 
the term. Pessimism, begotten in the chaotic and 
miserable conditions of the disintegration of the 
tribal society, was seized upon by the priestly rul- 
ing class as the opportunity for expounding the per- 
nicious doctrine of renunciation and self-mortifica- 
tion which became such an effective weapon in the 
struggle for maintaining their dominating position. 
Life is full of miseries, because the desires of man 
can never be satisfied. Control the desires, you 
will be free from the evils of nature, and all misery 
will cease. Eternal bliss will be yours. The 
triumph of this “spiritualist” view of life reflected 
a tremendous social reaction which, in its turn, 
deeply affected speculative thought for a long time 
to come. Even revolutionary Buddhism could not 
fully live down that corrupting tradition of a previ- 
ous social reaction, and was eventually vitiated by 
the poison. The triumph of the doctrine of self- 
mortification as the way out of the miseries of life 
represented the defeat of the forces of dissatisfac- 
tion with, and revolt against, the established order 
of things. 

The discontent with things as they are is the 
condition for their change. The replacement of discon- 
tent by resignation, of revolt by indifference, means 
stagnation of socia? energy. All striving for mate- 
rial progress ceases, and ideological evolution is 
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correspondingly affected. The triumph of the re- 
actionary priesthood in the class struggle of remote 
antiquity determined the peculiar feature of Indian 
speculative thought. The triumph of reaction, in its 
turn, was possible because there had not yet arisen 
a class which could lead Indian society out of the 
crisis resulting from the downfall of the tribal social 
order. In course of time, the relation of classes 
changed. More or less disruptive schools of specu- 
lation flourished. But they all bore, in a greater or 
lesser degree, the distinctive stamp which signified 
a very slow process of social evolution, and the con- 
sequent continuation of sacerdotal supremacy. 

The urges of life compel man4o take up the 
endless struggle with nature. In course of this 
struggle, man penetrates deeper and deeper into the 
mysteries of the Universe, and progressively these 
mysteries cease to be mysterious. Primitive empiri- 
cism gives birth to philosophy; philosophy is the 
mother of science, and finally science enthrones the 
venerable mother as the ‘"science of sciences”. The 
taboo on the joy of life, the perverse prejudice 
against the natural urges of life, emasculates man. 
It holds him back from the mission, given to him by 
his very being. Consequently, it precludes a free 
spiritual evolution. Man creates science and philo- 
sophy. When the conditions of his social existence 
set limits to his human existence, his thoughts are 
naturally distorted. Indian speculation presents 
such a picture of distorted thought. 

Therefore, the rationalist, piaterialist and na- 
turalist teachings of Kanad, Kapila, Gautama, Ma- 
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liabir, Charbak* and others were ultimately buried 
under the ruins of the Buddhist revolution. Brah- 
manical reaction, reasserting itself in the scholasti- 
cism of Sankaracharya, choked all spiritual pro- 
gress so successfully that a renaissance of the libe- 
rating thought of antiquity was delayed until it was 
too late. The Hindu ruling classes were so exhaust- 
ed by the delirium of having overwhelmed a mighty 
revolution, that the country became an easy prey to 
foreign invaders. General prostration and stagna- 
tion, on the other hand, precluded the rise of new 
social forces corresponding to those which rescued 
Europe from the darkness of the pious and spiritual 
middle-ages. India remained spiritual because, 
owing to historical reasons, she was deprived of the 
blessings of modern science. Her spiritualism is 
the badge of social backwardness which brought her 
people slavery, degradation and degeneration. 

Whatever record exists about the various 
schools of philosophical thought in ancient India, 
bears testimony to the fact that dissatisfaction with 
the Vedic Natural Rejigion gave rise to speculations 
about the origin of the world, which inevitably deve- 
loped tendencies to explain the world in physical 
terms. In India also, physics preceded metaphy- 

• Charbak taught : Pleasure is the object of life. Real 
Pleasure can be had only in this life. It is a mistake to sacri- 
fice this life with the hope* of having pleasure in some other 
existence. It is like running after a mirage. Religion makes 
men miserable bv persuading them to abandon pleasure. Thus 
idle and indolent are not able to do what is necessary to earn 
-enjoyment and pleasure. Religious ceremonials are all swindles 
invented by these men. They have neither meaning nor use. 
The world is there foi^,men to enjoy and be happy. Everything 
there is of necessity. The followers of Charbak denied Bud- 
dhist nihilism, and scoffed at the idea ol Nirwana. 
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sics. Much of the really philosophical thought o£ 
ancient India has unfortunately been lost. But from 
tlie fragmentary evidence recorded, that forgotten 
chapter of the spiritual history of India can be re- 
constructed. As everywhere, originally, in India 
also philosophy ^ was materialism. The materialistic 
outcome of the speculations of the rebels against the 
Vedic Natural Religion, contained in the three sys- 
tems of philosophy proper, namely, Vaisheshik,. 
Sankhya and Nyaya, provided the inspiration for the 
greatest event in the history of ancient India, — the 
Buddhist Revolution. The spiritual development of 
India during nearly a thousand years, beginning 
from the seventh century B.C., was very largely do- 
minated by materialist and rationalist tendencies. 
It is highly doubtful whether the Vedanta system was 
formulated before the end of that Golden Age of 
Indian history. Internal evidence clearly proves the 
opposite case. The main purpose with which Ve- 
dantist pantheism was developed was to combat the 
materialist systems of Kanad and Kapila as well as. 
the revolutionary doctrines of Buddhism and the un- 
settling logic of the Jains. That being the case, it is 
permissible to maintain that in ancient India, until 
the fall of Buddhism, philosophy was largely mate- 
rialistic. Even as late as the fourth century A.D., 
in tlie period of triumphant Hindu restoration under 
the Gupta dynasty, the Chinese traveller Fa Hien 
found in India no less than ‘‘ninety-six heretical 
sects, all of whom admitted the reality of worldly 
phenomena.'’ 

Sankaracharya constructed His rigidly logical^ 
but philosophically ambiguous system of monism 
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for combating Buddhist idealism. But the real ene- 
my he had to contend with was the materialist tra- 
ditions of the pre-Buddhist philosophy. His works 
are full of long polemics against materialist and 
naturalist doctrines, so much so that the fragments, 
profusely quoted by him, can serve as a reliable 
foundation for reconstructing the latter. 

The following can be recontsructed as the sum- 
mary of the ''atheism and materialism” that Sanka- 
racharya combated, from fragmentary evidences 
contained in his own works. 

Religious doctrines are all meaningless words. 
Their foundation is the idea of God whose very 
existence canncTt be proved. The God is the Crea- 
tor, but he has no origin. If it is admitted that there 
must be a Creator and ruler of the world, then, there 
arises the question: Who created the Creator? 
Whence did he come? The Creator is said to be 
without beginning and without end; without any 
limit. But, after all, he is a Creator, which implies 
a personality on his part. The God is, indeed, con- 
sidered to be the Creator. But a person cannot be 
without beginning and end and other limits. If the 
God is limited, then, is it not possible that there may 
exist a power over and above him? The God is be- 
lieved to be all-powerful and all-pervading. But 
these attributes of th^ God cease to be what they 
are believed to be, as soon as they are imagined by 
man. Thus, the essence of the God, the Creator, 
disappears. Then, it is taught that desire is the 
cause of creation. From this, it follows that God 
himself is not free*from desire. Further, if the Uni- 
verse is .created by the Will of God, then, God him- 
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self must have the feeling of want; for, wish grows 
out of want. The feeling of want destroys omni- 
potence, omniscience, completeness and all other 
super-human attributes ascribed to the God. 

What has come down to us as the most authori- 
tative and representative Hindu philosophy, was the 
creation of Sankaracharya. He was the ideologist 
of the Brahmanical reaction and feudal society 
which were re-established on the ruins of the Bud- 
dhist revolution. Biit all Sankaracharya’s efforts 
for liquidating the traditions of the really philoso- 
phical thoughts of ancient India were a failure. This 
very important fact of the spiritual history of India 
is not realised. Yet, it is obvious from a critical 
study of Sankaracharya’s work. He failed to meet 
the materialists on their ground. He could not re- 
fute their arguments. He had to fall back on the 
authority of the Scriptures, the repudiation of which 
had been the starting point of all philosophical 
thought in ancient India. Of all the great ancient 
rationalists, Kapila alone had admitted scriptural 
testimony as evidence. But that was only a formal 
concession. While declaring that the existence of 
God could not he proved, because there was no evi- 
dence, Kapila does not take scriptural testimony into 
account. Even the Vedanta Sutras themselves do 
not accept the Scriptures as answering all the ques- 
tions raised by those dissatisfied with the dogmas of 
natural religion. ‘‘Not having found the highest 
bliss in the Vedas, Sandilya studied the Sastras.”* 
The latter contain primitive rationalism which re- 
jects the childish faith of the Vedic religion. 


Bhagavata. 
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So highly developed and powerful were the 
materialist and naturalist schools combated by San- 
karacharya, that, whenever he tried to refute their 
arguments logically, he was driven to take up an 
essentially materialistic position. His pantheistic 
monism is inverted materialism. The Mayavad is a 
shame-faced recognition of the reality of the exter- 
nal world. It is only by degenerating into a dog- 
matis system of theology, which tries to reconcile 
even the gods of the Vedic natural religion with the 
metaphysical conception of Brahman, that Sankara- 
charya’s system apparently escapes the glorious fate 
common to all systems of consistent pantheism. The 
fate is to corroborate the materialist view from the 
opposite direction. 

Sankaracharya begins his commentary of the 
Vedanta Sutras with the assumption, that it is a mat- 
ter not requiring any proof that the object and the 
subject are opposed to each other as much as dark- 
ness and the light are, and therefore cannot be iden- 
tical. Starting from this absolute dualistic concep- 
tion, his monotheism * could be established only by 
the absurd sophistry of the doctrine of Maya. In 
order to establish the ‘^‘reality” of an existence, 
which is simply assumed, and which, by its very na- 
ture, as well as admittedly, cannot be proved, the 
perceptible and provable existence is declared to be 
an illusion. The Brahman is associated with a cer- 
tain power called Avidya which is the cause of all 
the appearances of the world. This power cannot 
be called “Being”,^ for Being is only Brahman. But 
immediately it is admitted that it cannot be called 
''non-beitig”, for, at any rate, it produces the ap- 
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pearance of this world. It is in fact a principle of 
illusion : The undeniable cause, owing to which there 
seems to exist a material world. Maya thus consti- 
tutes the Upadhana^ the material cause of the world. 
Maya belongs to the Brahman, as a SaktL The ma- 
terial cause of the world is Brahman in so far as it 
is associated with Maya. 

This doctrine obviously contradicts the concep- 
tion of Brahman as a unitary and absolute existence. 
Brahman is destitute of all qualities. It is devoid of 
all attributes — thought, activity etc. Yet, Maya is 
assumed to be its SaktL Moreover, Maya is con- 
ceived as ^n existence parallel to Brahman. The 
idea of ‘‘association” presupposes two entities; simi- 
larly, that of belonging. Since it is admitted that 
Brahman may be regarded as the material cause of 
the world, it cannot be an immaterial entity. Two 
qualitatively different things can never stand in re- 
lation of causality. On the other hand, if the posi- 
tion of Brahman is not compromised by placing it 
in a relation of causality with the material world, 
then, the latter must be granted an independent exist- 
ence. Whatever may be its cause, the Brahman can- 
not be its origin. Sankaracharya gels out of this dif- 
ficulty by falling back on religion. He argues: “If 
it be objected that on the Vedanta doctrine there is 
no room for a moving power, as in consequence of 
the oneness of Brahman no motion can take place, 
we reply such objections by pointing to the fact of 
the Lord being fictitiously connected with Maya.” 
This sort of argument carries little conviction to those 
who do not start from the fundamental dogma of re- 
ligion. To begin with, the material world is dismiss- 
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cd as an illusion. The "’‘‘real” existence has nothing 
to do with it. Then, the question about the moving 
forces of the phenomenal world is answered by as- 
serting dogmatically that the metaphysical entity 
Brahman becomes a personal God and maintains a 
fictitious connection for causing the phenomenal 
world. All these curious devices and grossly falla- 
cious arguments were adopted to combat material- 
istic monism. 

The unreality of llie phenomenal world is the 
fundamental dogma of the Vedanta system. But in 
order to refute the idealistic school of Buddhism, 
Sankaracharya himself rejected the very dogma. The 
Buddhist idealists held that cognition was exclusive- 
ly an internal process; not that it had no connection 
with the external object, but that it was self-contain- 
ed; the external objects existed only in their rela- 
tion to the mind. The substantial residue of objects 
is atoms, the rest being form; but the atom cannot be 
conceived* •by mind. 

In combating this doctrine, Sankaracharya 
writes: “The non-existoice of external things cannot 
be maintained, because we are conscious of external 
things. Why should we pay attention to a man who 
affirms that no such thing exists?” Why should we, 
then, take Sankaracharya seriously when he talks of 
Maya? He proceeds: “That the outward thing 
exists apart from consciousness, has necessarily to 
be accepted on the ground of the nature of conscious- 
ness itself. Nobody, when perceiving a post or a 
wall, is conscious of his perception only; but all men 
are conscious of p^sts and walls as objects of their 
perceptions. Even those who contest the existence 
11 
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of external things, bear witness to their existence 
when they say that, what is an internal object of cog- 
nition, appears like something external. No one 
says that Vishnumitra appears like the son of a bar- 
ren mother. If we accept the truth as it is given to 
our consciousness, we must admit that the objects of 
perception appear to us as something external. Be- 
cause, the distinction of thing and idea is given in 
consciousness; the invariable concomitance ol idea 
and thing has to be considered as proving only that 
the thing constitutes the means of ideas, not that the 
two are identical. It cannot be asserted in any way 
that the idea, apart from the thing, is the object of 
our consciousness; for, it is absurd to speak of a 
thing as the object of its own activity. The variety 
of mental impressions is caused altogether by the 
variety of external things perceived. This apparent 
world whose existence is guaranteed by all the means 
of knowledge, cannot be denied.” 

Here, Sankaracharya is combating his whole 
philosopliy. Once the issues are joined on the philo- 
sophical ground, the triumph inevitably goes to 
materialism. When Sankaracharya himself had to 
expound the above purely materialistic theory of 
cognition, it is evident how pow'erful was the current 
of materialist thought which influenced the spiritual 
life of ancient India for nearly a thousand years,, 
until the downfall of Buddhism. 

The rise and fall of materialism in ancient 
India approximately coincided with the same events 
in Greece. The period of spiritual darkness follow- 
ing thereupon was brought to a .-close in Europe hy 
the reassertion of materialist and rationalist thoughts 
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on the strength of the achievements of modern sci- 
ence. That did not happen in India. Consequently, 
the spiritual heritage of India still remains to be 
rescued from her cultural ruins. What prevented 
India from following the same course of spiritual 
development as Europe, after having done that, up 
to only several hundred years ago, from the remot- 
est days of human history? 

In ancient Greece, philosophy was created by 
the class of merchant-princes, whose social position 
was antagonistic to the power and privilege of the 
priesthood. In ancient India, the trading class never 
attained such a position in society. Self-sufficient 
village economy* prevented the growth of trade on a 
national scale. The small surplus product of the 
village artisan was exchanged in local markets. Prac- 
tically, the entire surplus agricultural produce went 
for the payment of taxes. It is recorded that dur- 
ing the ce/ituries immediately preceding the Christ- 
ian era, commodities such as precious stones, spices 
and silk, were exported from southern India to 
Greece and Rome. Bu4 the maritime trade was car- 
ried on by the ‘^Javans” (Greeks), who are reported 
to have crowded the markets of southern Indian 
ports, and even been employed as soldiers by the 
Dravidian kings. Later on, the carrying-trade on 
the same route passed on to the hand of the Aral)s. 
Foreign trade over-land, developed after the founda- 
tion of the Bactrian Kingdom, also was mostly car- 
ried on by the “Javans”. Some trade in large volume, 
however, appears to have grown in the south, which 
fact explains the establishment and persistence of 
Hinayan Buddhism (the original philosophical 
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form) in those parts. In the Brahmanical society of 
the north, development of trade was discouraged. In 
the earlier Brahmanical laws — of Manu and Kau- 
tilya — the trader does not figure as one of the main 
social classes. In this connection, it will be instruc- 
tive to cite what Havell discovers as the cause of the 
spiritual superiority of Indo-Aryan culture. 

'They (Vedas) represent the culture of a race 
of warrior-poets and philosophers who despised the 
arts of commerce and lived mostly by agriculture, 
with one hand on the sword and the other on the 
plough. They built no temples, but worshipped 
nature-spirits with simple sacrificial rites .... The 
Aegean, Babylonian and Dravidian cultures were 
essentially mercantile civilisations with a more limit- 
ed spiritual outlook, though in the nature of things, 
they were more concerned with the happiness which 
lies in material possessions than in spiritual 
thoughts.”* 1 

When the more civilised Dravidiani^were sub- 
jugated by the pastoral Aryans, ihe latter imposed 
upon the former, social laws which checked the 
growth of the trading class, and consequently of free 
thought. As regards ''the happiness of material pos- 
sessions”, the beef-eating and soma-drinking Vedic 
priests were not averse to it. But in order to main- 
tain themselves in the position of power and privi- 
lege, they could not let the masses participate in that 
happiness. Hence the ''spiritual superiority” of the 
Indo-Aryan culture. The concern for the happiness 
of material possessions, not in the vulgar sense as 
was the case with the Vedic Rkhis, but in the wide 

* “ Aryan Eule in In'll a.” 
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sense of conquering the forces of nature for the bene- 
fit of humanity, is the impulse to philosophic thought. 
Since the “spiritually superior” Indo-Aryan culture 
of the Vedic era did not feel this concern, philoso- 
phy remained unknown until the rise of the more 
progressive class of traders could not be altogether 
checked by priestly domination. 

Buddhism is usually interpreted as the revolt 
of the Kshattriyas against Brahmanism. To some 
extent, it was so; but the mercantile class also en- 
tered into the social background of the revolution. 
For example, according' to Hiuen Tsang, the famous 
University at the great Nalanda Monastery was 
founded by the* munificence “of five-hundred mer- 
chants who were disciples of Buddha.” The mer- 
chants must have attained some social importance 
under the Buddhist kings. Upon the restoration of 
Brahmanism, under the Guptas, they were again 
subjected to economic limitations and social discri- 
minations.** 

The codes of Manu, compiled in the fourth 
century A.D., placed the merchants under all sorts 
of disadvantages. It was from that time, that sea 
voyage came to be counted as one of the causes of 
“impurity”. The missionary work of Asoka had 
promoted the habit of travelling over sea. Indian 
traders had been visiting the Malayan Islands and 
China. The result must have been a widening of 
vision which found its reflection in the Hinayan 
(philosophic) school of Buddhism which for a long 
time resisted Brahmanic reaction in southern India. 
Sea voyage was pithibited by Manu because it en- 
couraged, heretical views. In the absence of a mer- 
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cantile class, as an independent and powerful social 
force, Indian speculative thought could not become 
philosophy, in the correct sense. And the absence 
itself was the product of the given social relations. 
Land was held by the Kshattriyas and the Brahmins, 
— classes which, by their very social being, were 
hostile to trade. In order to be so powerful as to 
dispute the ideological monopoly of the priesthood, 
the free-thinking merchants must grow out of the 
rich landed aristocracy. But in India, the latter 
was closely associated with the Brahmins. That re- 
lation was established in consequence of the ruinous 
civil war recorded in the Mahabharata. The Kshat- 
triyas were so seriously weakened that they had to 
re-admit the supremacy of the Brahmins. This pecu- 
liar complex of social relations determined the spe- 
cific form of Indian thought, and explains why ma- 
terialism practically disappeared, after it had 
flourished so well in an earlier period. 



CHAPTER IV 

RATIONALISM, M,».TERIAUSM AND IDEALISM 


the first ten centuries of the Christian 
era, Europe lay prostrate under the dismal 
ruins of the Roman Empire. Whatever eco- 
nomic and intellectual activity was there, was con- 
fined to the Church and the monasteries. In contrast 
to that condition in Europe, trade flourished in the 
Asiatic and African provinces of the fallen Empire. 
Those parts of the world had eventually come under 
tlie rule of the Arab Muslims who had extended their 
sway as far as Spain. In the tenth century, Andalu- 
sia was the market for all the treasures of the East. 
It was connected with the distant parts of the vast 
Muslim Empire with arteries of trade pulsating with 
the blood* of a new life. That quickened intellectual 
activity rescued from the ruins of the Roman Empire 
the learning of ancient Greece. It was soon to be- 
come the inspiration for the modern civilisation. 

The great result of Greek culture, as embodied 
in the works of Aristotle, was preserved mostly by 
the Arabs, together with the Jews, to be introduced 
in Europe not until the twelveth century. Before 
that time, Aristotle’s logic alone had been taken over 
by Christian learning; but the philosophical and sci- 
entific teachings of Aristotle came to Europe through 
the intermediary of the Arab Muslims. They learn- 
ed Aristotelian philosophy from the Alexandrian 
school; there they also learned the scientific doc- 
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trines of Hipparchos, Hypocrates, Euclid, Galen and 
others. Besides, Aristotelian metaphysics and sci- 
ence, Europe also learned scepticism — that solvent 
of faith — from the Arabs. 

Owing to the mixture of Greek, Jewish, Egyp- 
tian, Assyrian and Persian culture, the Muslim 
world, in the earlier centuries of its history, was the 
seat of cosmopolitanism. So long as peoples live 
apart, they regard each other’s religion as a mass 
of absurdities — heathenism, heterodoxy, etc. Closer 
contact breaks down the wall of ignorance. It stands 
to the credit of Arab philosophers to have conceiv- 
ed for the first time the idea of a ^‘common divine 
origin” of all religions. They went even farther and 
made the bold suggestion that all religions represent- 
ed efforts of human mind to solve the great mysteries- 
of life and nature, and that the effort more reconcil- 
able to reason was the greater and nobler and sub- 
limer. This rationalistic idea of religion attained 
the highest degree of clarity with Avefroes who,, 
throughout the middle-ages, dominated the intellec- 
tual life of Europe. 

The thirteenth century opens a new era. The 
revival of economic life — trade and industry — gave 
a new impetus to scientific thought. Europe, ex- 
hausted by the barbarism of the early middle-ages, 
turned to antique traditions for inspiration. But they 
were monopolised by the Church, and corrupted to 
suit its purpose. The new life, therefore, quickened 
the antagonism to Christian learning, and welcomed 
everything that reinforced it in the struggle. The 
Arabian philosophy came to its a‘id. 

There had been scepticism (in Europe) before 
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the thirteenth century, but no real incredulity; this 
doctrine and that doctrine had been disputed, re- 
jected; but the foundation of Christian doctrine had 
never been touched. It was the foundation which 
was touched when the idea was reached that all re- 
ligions have a common ground. This was in tlie 
thirteenth century, and may be traced to Arabian 
influence.”* 

Theological dogmas no longer satisfied human 
spirit, in the throes of a re birth. The certainties of 
the rising scientific knowledge stood in glaring con- 
trast to tlie absurdities of theological learning. One 
by one, the various dogmas of faitli were invaded by 
positive knowledge. There began the process of a 
radical change in the conception of the world. The 
belief in super-natural agencies began to be shaken 
by an ever widening knowledge of the natural agen- 
cies. Dogmatism was challenged by rationalism. 
The articles of faith were questioned by reason. The 
supreme Divine Will, operating arbitrarily, defying 
all explanation, began to be replaced by invariable 
Natural Laws. This mighty change took place slow- 
ly, but the process was irresistible. Because, it re- 
flected the operation of new social forces. 

Doubt was let loose as the great solvent of theo- 
logy. Reason still remained subservient to faith. 
But it began to assert itself. Metaphysics appeared 
as the fore-runner of modern science. The scholas- 
tic learning rose with the object of making a recon- 
ciliation between dogmas of religion and reason. 
That was as early as in the nineth century, when the 
founder of Scholasticism, Scot iis Erigena, undertook 

* Lew^s, The History of Philosophy 
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the justification of the dogmas of religion rational- 
ly. He taught: “’Reason is first, in nature, and 
authority, in time. For, although nature was creat- 
ed together with time, authority did not begin to 
exist from the beginning of nature and time. But 
reason has arisen with nature and time from the be- 
ginning of things. Reason itself teaches this. For, 
authority no doubt hath proceeded from reason, but 
reason not by any means from authority. And all 
authority which is not approved by true reason turns 
out to be weak. But true reason, seeing that it stands 
firm and immutable, protected by its own virtues, 
needs not to be strengtiiened by any confirmation of 
authority.”* 

The standard of revolt was raised, though with 
circumspection. Cautiously, a place was secured for 
reason, from which it could open an attack upon 
iaith. Once faith submits herself to explanation by 
reason, there is nothing to prevent the process from 
reaching the point where she must be rejei.ted as in- 
compatible with reason. The Church naturally 
thundered in indignation to scare the upstart. But 
the latter was called forth by the rise of new social 
forces which could not develop any farther without 
bursting the bonds of the dogmas and articles of 
faith. The Church had outlived her mission, and 
had become too narrow to contain the rising spirit 
of humanity. Tlie standard of revolt, raised by Eri- 
gena, was held aloft and carried forward boldly by 
Rosellinus, Abelard and a whole host of others. The 
former was the first to attack the doctrine which had 
come to be known as “Realism”. The Church had 
• Maurice, “ Mediaeval Philosophy. ” 
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adopted the Platonic doctrine that abstract notions 
constituted the real existence. Roselliniis declared 
that general terms were '‘mere names”, and argued 
that there did not exist a thing called colour apart 
from coloured things. He boldly pushed his ideas 
and proclaimed that the Trinity of Christian theo- 
logy was incompatible with unity of real existence. 
He was accused of heresy and died a martyr to the 
cause of progress. But the "Nominalist” school of 
Scholasticism, he founded, contributed largely to the 
triumph of rationalism. 

So irresistible were the new forces that before 
long the more far-seeing among the orthodox chu- 
rchmen preferred subterfuse to open attack against 
the enemy. The canonised Archibishop of Canter- 
bury, Anselm, for example, "consecrated the previ- 
leges of Reason by showing the harmony between 
reason and faith.” The result, however, was only to 
fan the flames of reason. Still for several centuries, 
reason remained more or less under the tutelage of 
faith; nevertheless, the authority of tiie latter was 
undermined, and the frail of spiritual freedom was 
blazed. 

The great scholastic dispute between the "Real- 
ists” and ‘"Nominalists” degenerated in a thick cloud 
of words. Reason again appeared to be overwhelm- 
ed by faith. Scepticism tended towards the blind- 
alley of mysticism. At that juncture, Roger Bacon 
rose as the fore-runner of the movement demanding 
greater freedom of thought and wider reach of en- 
quiry. He also pleaded for the cultivation of ma- 
thematics and phySics, and suggested rejection of 
the blind servility to scriptural text. Bacon was a 
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pupil of the Arab philosophers and founders of sys- 
tematic physical research. He lived in the latter 
half of the twelveth century. 

Until then, rationalism had developed within 
the bounds of theology; now it threatened to burst 
the bounds. Europe still thought in terms of reli- 
gion, and the Church was the patron of culture.. 
Bacon considered the Scholastics of both the schools 
as barbarians in comparison to Aristotle and his 
Arab disciples. But he would not bow blindly even 
before his masters. He found a surer guide in ex- 
perience. Though a monk, he devoted himself to the 
study of astronomy, mathematics and optics. He 
declared that mathematics and experiment were the 
only way to knowledge. He wrote: 

^Tn every science, we must follow the best me- 
thod, and that is to study each part in its due order, 
placing that first which is properly at the commence- 
ment, the easy before the difficult, the simple before 
the complex. And the exposition must be demon- 
stration. This is impossible without experiment. We 
have three means of knowledge; authority, reason 
and experiment. Authority has no value unless its 
reason is shown; it does not teach, it only calls for 
assent. In reasoning, we commonly distinguish a 
sophism from a demonstration by verifying the con- 
clusion througli experiment. Experimental science 
is the mistress of speculative sciences.” 

Bacon found rationalism inadequate, and open- 
ed the way to empirical knowledge. He clearly 
grasped the idea that philosophy must be based on 
scientific knowledge. He ridiculed the attempt to 
solve physical questions by reason. Referring to 
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the rationalists, he jestingly remarked: ‘"If you ask 
of these doctors what is the cause of combustion, they 
can only answer that the cause is occult.” The rea- 
lisation of the inadequacy of scholastic rationalism 
prepared the ground for the reassertion of material- 
ism. 

In course of his famous controversy with Tho- 
mas Aquinas, the greatest of orthodox Christian 
theologists, the rationalist Don Scolus raised the mo- 
mentous question: “Can matter think?” Then ap- 
peared Ockham in the beginning of the fourteenth 
century to liquidate Scholasticism. He was a free- 
thinker and as such boldly separated the questions 
of philosophy from the questions of faith. He de- 
clared : 

“In the question of Divine Intelligence being 
the first efficient cause of all that exists, as a philo- 
sopher, I know nothing about it, experience not in- 
structing us in what way the cause of causes ope- 
rates, anil reason having neither the power nor the 
right to penetrate the divine sanctuary.” 

Ockham stands .out as a pioneer of modern 
materialism by virtue of his famous maxim: “Don’t 
multiply entities.” Until then, the practice had 
been to invent a universal, generic or nomenal con- 
ception to account for any phenomenon. A multi- 
tude of such imaginary conceptions were attached to 
one single thing. For example, a Socrates could be 
understood by the notion of “Socrateity”, humanity, 
animality, bipedity, so on and so forth. Naturally, 
there could be no understanding in such a maze of 
imaginary conceptions in which the only being real- 
ly existing was simply drowned. The scholastics 
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had disputed about reality either of the particular 
or of the universal. The rationalist ‘‘Nominalists'^ 
did not go to the extent of liberating themselves from 
the vicious circle of that duality. “Ockham’s razor” 
cut the Gordian knot. He taught: Be satisfied with 
the real entity; don’t multiply entities; start from 
the given concrete. The implication clearly is that 
there is nothing beyond the material world accessi- 
ble to our understanding. 

“The sixteenth century marks its place in his- 
tory as the century of revolutions; it not only broke 
the chain which bound Europe to Rome, it also broke 
the chain which bound philosophy to Scholasticism 
and Aristotle. It set human reason free; it proclaim- 
ed the liberty of thought and action. In the van- 
guard of its army, we see men who must always ex- 
cite our admiration and our gratitude for their cause 
and for their courage. They fell fighting for free- 
dom of tliought and utterance — the victims of a 
fanaticism, the more odious because it was not the 
] igonr of belief, but of pretended belief. They fought 
in those days of the great struggle between science 
and prejudice, when Galileo was a heretic, and when 
the implacalile severity of dogmatism baptised in 
blood every new thought born into the world.”* 

The deposition of Aristotle, the recognition of 
the inadequacy of the dogmas of faith, the worship 
of reason, however, could not as yet lead to the free- 
dom from all authority. Even in the fifteenth cen- 
tury, Aristotelian logic remained the corner-stone of 
Christian theology. To contradict Aristotle was to 
disobey the Church. The position is illustrated by 

• Lewes, History of Philosophy 
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the following story. A student, having discovered 
some spots in the sun, told a priest of his discovery. 
The priest remonstrated: “My son, I have read Aris- 
totle many times, and I assure you there is nothing 
of tlie kind mentioned by him. Go, rest in peace; 
and be certain that the spots which you have seen 
are in your eyes, and not in the sun.” 

Giordano Bruno had the courage and convic- 
tion to contradict Aristotle. The latter had taught 
that the world was finite. Bruno declared that it was 
infinite and subject to an eternal and universal revo- 
lution. Aristotle believed the earth to be stationary. 
Bruno declared that it was in movement; that there 
were many worlds. He disputed the infallibility of 
the Church as regards science, holding that this eartli 
of ours, on which the Church ruled, was not tlie cen- 
tral point of the Universe, it being one of an infinite 
number of w'orlds revolving in endless space. De- 
precating the prevailing method of looking inside 
for the source of knowledge, he exhorted men to turn 
their eyes upon the nature. Though a Dominican 
monk, Bruno also was one of the early pioneers of 
modern materialism. ’He conceived of the identity 
of object and subject, of thought and being. 

Bruno was burned as a heretic. But faith had 
lost its hold even on the minds of men who pretend- 
ed to defend her sovereignty. “The Inquisition was 
vigilant and cruel, but' among its very members, 
there were sceptics. Scepticism, with a polish of 
hypocrisy, was the general disease. It penetrated 
almost everywhere from the cloister to the Cardinal’s 
palace.”* 

* Lewes, “ History of Philosophy ”, ^ 
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Old beliefs and traditional values having been 
thus shaken, the triumph of the Renaissance move- 
ment was inevitable. Europe opened the chapter of 
modern civilisation inspired with the desire to 
acquire scientific knowledge, and the inspiration was 
drawn from the materialist thought developed in 
ancient times. 

Descartes liberated philosophy from the fetters 
of theology, with his new method which started from 
absolute doubt. The reign of authority was at an 
end. Nothing should be accepted as true until it 
was proved, and the standard of proof was not 
authority, but reason. He demanded that even theo- 
logy should not be immune from reason. ‘T have 
always thought that the two questions of the exist- 
ence of God and the nature of the soul were the chief 
of those which ought to be demonstrated rather by 
philosophy than by theology, for, although it is suffi- 
cient for the faithful to believe in God, and in that 
the soul does not perish with the body, -it certainly 
does not seem possible ever to persuade the infidel 
to any religion, nor hardly to any moral virtue, un- 
less we first prove to them these two things by natu- 
ral reason.”* 

Once God and soul are placed under the step- 
motherly care of philosophy with her iconoclastic 
method, nothing but dire misfortune can overtake 
timse venerable prejudices. You can just as well 
take a fish out of water and let it thrive on the high 
and dry land. Disguised as an humble '‘faithful”, 
the infidel threw down the fateful gauntlet to faith 
together with her shady entourage of teleology, theo- 


“ Meditations ”, 
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logy and metaphysics, which had for ages served as 
so many fetters on the spirit of man. Starting with 
an absolute doubt about everything, the reality and 
veracity of which could not be established by sense- 
perception, Descartes rejected authority as testimony 
of truth. That logically led to the deposition of theo- 
logy from the proud position it had occupied for 
more than a thousand years. Nothing should be ac- 
cepted as true unless it was proved to be so, and the 
standard of truth was not authority, or the mystic 
fantasy called revelation, but reason. 

Descartes expounded a mechanistic doctrine 
about the origin of the Universe. He started laying 
down the foundation of modern physics with the fol- 
lowing declaration: ^‘Although we know for certain 
that God created the world at once, it would be of 
eminent interest to see how the world might have 
evolved” by itself. The existence of God is assum- 
ed, quite unnecessarily, as the first cause of motion; 
but in the* actual process of the evolution of the 
Universe, absolutely no place was left for the God. 
Together with elder contemporary, Francis Bacon, 
Descartes most emphatically rejected the doctrine of 
the Final Cause. He said: ^"We can only presume 
it, since the God did not take us into his counsel. 
This habit of searching for a Final Cause has no use 
in physical and natural things.” His theory of vor- 
tices explained the evolution of the Universe out of 
matter and motion. He tried to improve the ancient 
atomist theory by freeing it from the fallacy of action 
at a distance. He denied the existence of empty 
space on tlie grour^ that, the essence of substance 
being extension, wherever there is extension, there is 
12 
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substance; consequently, there can be no empty 
space. The substance which fills the space is assum- 
ed to be divided into angular particles. The mass 
of matter is in motion. The angular particles are 
ground into spherical forms. The smaller particles^ 
rubbed off, constitute a second and more subtle kind 
of matter. The first goes into the constitution of lu- 
minous bodies, suns etc. There is still a third kind 
of matter, less fitted for motion. Out of these are 
formed the opaque bodies, earths, planets, etc. The 
second make the transparent substance of the sky. 
The motion takes the form of revolving circular cur- 
rents — vortices. So, the coarse matter is collected 
to the centre of the vortex, while the second, finer 
matter, surrounds it, and by its centrifugal effort 
constitutes light. The planets are carried around 
the sun by the motion of the vortex.* 

The Cartesian theory of vortices marks the be- 
ginning of modern physics and cosmology. In the 
beginning, the hypothesis appeared to be .^contradict- 
ed by the Newtonian physical theories which relied 
more on atomism in its original form. But modern 
physics vindicates the Cartesian hypothesis of an all- 
pervasive substance. 

The credit for the definite inauguration of a 
new philosophy on the basis of experimental science 
and with the aid of inductive logic goes also to Fran- 
cis Bacon. He started the enunciation of his "‘new 
method” with the following observations: “Through 
all these ages, the smallest part of human industry 
has been spent upon natural philosophy, though this 
ought to be esteemed as a grea,t mother of all the 

• Whewell, “ Inductive Sciences 
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sciences. Let none expect any great promotion of 
the sciences, unless natural philosophy be drawn out 
to particular sciences, and, again, unless particular 
sciences brought back to natural philosophy.” Hav- 
ing criticised the “perverseness and insufficiency of 
the methods which have been pursued,” he goes on: 
“Men have sought to make a world from their own 
conceptions. A sudden transition is made from sen- 
sible objects and particular facts to general proposi- 
tions, which are accepted principles, and round 
which disputation and arguments continually re- 
volve. The way that promises success is the reverse 
of this. It requires that we should generalise slow- 
ly, going from particular things to those that are but 
one step more general; from those to others of still 
greater extent, and so on to such as are Universals. 
By such means we may hope to arrive at principles, 
not vague and obscure, but luminous and well defin- 
ed, such as Nature herself will not refuse to acknow- 
ledge. The evidence of sense, helped and guarded 
by a certain process of correction, I retain; but the 
mental operation which follows the act of sense, I, 
for the most part, reject*, and instead of it, I open and 
lay out a new and certain path for the mind to pro- 
ceed in, starting directly from the simple sensuous 
perceptions.” 

In its fight with religion and theology, rational- 
ism had developed into materialism. Both Descar- 
tes and Bacon professed lip-loyalty to the idea of 
God. But in reality they laid down the foundation 
for modern materialism. Bacon enunciated the 
fundamental principtes of a purely materialistic 
epistemology. As a matter of fact, he even tended 
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to go a bit farther, when he refused to attach any 
value to “the mental operation”. Evidently, he was 
fighting shy of the idea of soul. But in course of 
time, science revealed that mental operations also 
were determined by the laws of the physical world. 

On the basis of the pioneering work accom- 
plished by a number of great scientists, like Coper- 
nicus, Kepler, Galileo and others, Newton formulat- 
ed the Law of Universal Gravitation, the verification 
of which by a series of observed facts definitely 
established the mechanistic view of nature. Newton 
expounded the “new philosophy” as the Natural 
Philosophy. For all practical purposes, it was ma- 
terialism. And the Newtonian Natural Philosophy 
dominated the intellectual life of fiurope until the 
successive achievements of science, inspired by it, 
contributed to the materialistic and rationalist 
thought, developed throughout the ages, into the com- 
prehensive system of modern materialism. 

Theology is developed, in course of spiritual 
development, when man begins to question about the 
nature of the creator whom hp had previously manu- 
factured out of his own imagination. The anthropo- 
morphic God is gradually transformed into the meta- 
physical Supreme Being. That is the function of 
theology. Pantheism is the logical consequence of 
a consistent theology; and it leads directly to athe- 
ism. To prevent that catastrophic culmination 
of the religious mode of thought, speculative and 
idealistic philosophy steps in to confuse the logical 
line of development. Speculative philosophy is the 
attempt to explain the concrete s-ealities of existence 
from the standpoint of a hypothetical Absolute. Ob- 
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jective truth is never reached that way. Failing to 
understand the world, speculative philosophy dec- 
lares it a figment of our imagination. A search after 
truth, which begins from the concrete, reveals the 
eternalness of nature, having no place for a creator 
or a Supreme Being. Therefore, speculative philo- 
sophy avoids the simple and right course, and beats 
about the bush endlessly. 

The ‘‘new philosophy” inaugurated by Descar- 
tes developed in two distinct directions, apart from 
the path of experimental science opened up by New- 
ton and others. Of the two philosophical tendencies, 
one culminated in modern materialism, and the 
other developed in the contrary direction of ideal- 
ism (“philosophical spiritualism”). The respective 
origins of the two antithetical lines of development 
are to be traced to the two great philosophers, Spi- 
noza and Leibniz. 

Spinpza brought theology to its logical conclu- 
sion. He expounded a mathematically rigorous 
system of pantheism with the inevitable implications 
of atheism and materialism. The cardinal princi- 
ples of Spinoza’s philosophy are: Unity of all that 
exists; regularity of all happenings; and the iden- 
tity of matter and spirit. With these principles, 
Spinoza stood on the ground of materialism, 
although as a pantheist* he conceived the substratum 
of the world as “soulful matter”. Spinoza’s philo- 
sophy therefore matured in three different directions: 
1. In the poetry of Lessing, Herder and Goethe; 2. 
In the French Enlightenment of the eighteenth cen- 
tury; and 3. In the German classical philosophy of 
Schelling,* Hegel and Feuerbach. Finally, Marx and 
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Engels gathered all the three threads to weave them 
into the system of dialectic historical materialism. 

Spinoza’s doctrine of ^‘creation” was the ideo- 
logy of a transition period. Rationalism had des- 
troyed the Christian dogma — of creation out of no- 
thing; at the same time, science was not yet develop- 
ed enough to provide a purely materialistic explana- 
tion. Spinoza completely destroyed the old, and 
laid the foundation for the new. He condemned 
absolute ideas as abstractions arising from the in- 
firmity of thought. He held that ''transcendental 
ideas”, thus formed, are necessarily ol)scure, inade- 
quate, and therefore erroneous. Thought is the cor- 
relate of existence; mind is the obveme of matter, co- 
extensive and co-intensive. All movement of matter 
is paralleled by the movement of mind, the external 
order is identical with the internal order. And what- 
ever is conceived by intellect exists in the external 
world. In other words, ideas are but reflections of 
external things, having objective existence.'^ Spinoza 
was a strict determinist. He argued: “Forging iron 
is only possible when we have^ hammer; but to have 
the hammer, we must forge it, which presupposes 
another instrument, and so on ad infinitum. The 
materialist implication of this argument is made evi- 
dent by Spinoza’s famous axiom: “No two things 
can influence and affect each other, which have not 
some property in common.” 

This axiom completely destroys the dualist 
conceptions of matter and spirit. Should spirit in- 
fluence and affect matter, as the condition for the 
creation of the phenomenal world, there must be 
some property common to both. If they affect each 
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Other, as they must do (otherwise there would be no 
creation), they are essentially the same. Conse- 
quently, in spite of its ^‘soulfulness”, Spinoza’s sub- 
^ance is material. Spinoza’s observations about the 
doctrine of the Final Cause are so very illuminating 
that they are better reproduced in his own words. 

^‘Men do all things for the sake of an end, 
namely, the good or the useful they desire. Hence 
it comes that they always seek to know only tlie final 
causes of things. As within themselves and outside 
of themselves, they discover many means which are 
highly conducive to the pursuit of their own advan- 
tage, for examj^ile, eyes to see with, teeth to masti- 
<*ate with, vegetables and animals for food, the sun 
to give the light, the sea to nourish fish, etc., — so 
they come to consider all natural things as means for 
dieir benefit; and because they are aware that these 
have been found, and not prepai'ed by them, they 
have beeii. led to believe that someone else has adapt- 
ed these means to their use. For, after considering 
things in the light of means, they could not believe 
these things to have made themselves, but arguing 
from their own practice of preparing means for their 
use, they must conclude that there is some ruler or 
rulers of nature endowed with human freedom, who 
have provided all these things for them, and have 
made them all for the lise of man. Moreover, since 
they have never heard anything of the mind of those 
rulers, they must necessarily judge of this mind also 
by their own; and hence they have argued that the 
gods direct all things for the advantage of man, in 
order that they may subdue him to themselves, and 
be held in highest honour by him. Hence, each has 
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devised, according to his character, a different mode 
of worshipping God, in order that God might love 
him more than others, and might direct all nature to 
the advantage of his blind cupidity and insatiable 
avarice. Thus, this prejudice has converted itself 
into superstition, and has struck deep root into men’s 
minds ; and this has been the cause why men in gene- 
ral have eagerly striven to explain the Final Cause 
of all things. But while they sought to show that 
Nature does nothing in vain, they seem to me to 
have shown nothing else than that nature and the 
gods are as foolish as men. And observe to what a 
point this opinion has brought them. Together with 
the many useful things in nature, tjbey necessarily 
found not a few injurious things, namely, tempests, 
earthquakes, diseases, etc. These, they supposed, 
happened because the gods were angry on account 
of offences committed against them by men, or be- 
cause of faults incurred in their worship; and al- 
though experience every day protests, and'shows by 
infinite examples that benefits and injuries happen 
indifferently to pious and ungodly persons, they 
therefore do not renounce their inveterate prejudice. 
For, it was easier to them to class these phenomena 
among other things, the cause of which was unknown 
to them, and thus retain their present and innate con- 
dition of ignorance, than to destroy all the fabric of 
their belief and excogitate a new one.” 

In a short compass, no more comprehensive and 
convincing criticism of the religious mode of thought 
could be given. Nevertheless, the roots of modern 
philosophical spiritualism also cAii be traced in the 
teachings of Spinoza. He built up a system on a 
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set of definitions, axioms and propositions, conceiv- 
ed by ‘^‘pure reason”. The extreme clearness of 
these scaffoldings and the logical rigour of their ap- 
plication gave a mathematical precision to his sys- 
tem. Rationalism exhausted its possibilities. Super- 
natural authorities having been subverted, a new 
authority was enthroned in its place. That was Rea- 
son. Thus, the fundamental problem of philosophy 
was not yet solved. It only assumed a new, a more 
subtle form. How can the infallibility of reason be 
established? What is the sanction for this infallible 
standard? Whence do clear ideas come? Philosophy 
thus resolved itself into the question: “Have we, or 
have we not, any ideas antecedent to, and independ- 
ent of, experience?” The answer in the affirmative 
led to modern idealism; that in the negative, to ma- 
terialism. 

Theology dominated learning much longer in 
Germany j^han in England and France. The influ- 
ence of the materialistic thought of Gassendi, Des- 
cartes, Hobbes, Bacon, Locke and Newton, was stub- 
bornly resisted in that* country. Since the time of 
Descartes and Bacon, all great philosophers sought 
to construct a theory of the Universe independent of 
theology, with the aid of science. Efforts were also 
made to construct a modern system of metaphysics 
on the foundation of physical data. Those efforts 
were necessarily faulty, and handicapped with reli- 
gious prejudices. Nevertheless, they irresistibly 
headed towards materialism, and by implication des- 
troyed all faith: the dogmas and creeds of religion. 
The first great reaction to this movement began in 
Germany.. The great mathematician Leibniz was the 
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leader of that movement. He constructed a scheme 
of the Universe from logical principles, accepted 
a priori. The “substance” of Descartes and Spinoza 
had provided the basis for a mechanical conception 
of the Universe. The essence of substance consisted 
in extension and thought. That was a conception 
pregnant with revolutionary potentialities. Leibniz 
opposed it with the conception of Force. Matter is 
the necessary consequence of force. Force is self- 
moved and immovable; self-divided, but not divi- 
sible. Matter evolves out of it. The dualism of mat- 
ter and mind is overcome. Force is active and 
passive. In the latter state it is matter. Active force 
is the soul of matter — the impulse of its movement. 
Even these doctrines of Leibniz could not avoid a 
materialist conclusion. 

Advance of science had forced theology to make 
determinism a part of its own system of dogmas. 
How to reconcile the conceptions of God and Soul 
with the idea of the mechanistic movement of nature? 
Leibniz undertook the impossible task. In order to 
strike materialism at the very root, he set about to 
reform the atomist conception. To prove that the 
Universe did not grow out of inanimate matter, he 
held that the atoms produced their own sensations; 
sensation is their innate quality. He held that the 
basic element of things are not atoms, but “mo- 
nades”. “In the place of material atoms appear in- 
tellectual individuals, in the place of physical, me- 
taphysical points.”* 

Still, these “intellectual individuals” or “meta- 
physical points” are subject to a mechanistic l aw 
• Zeller, ^‘History of German Philosophy’’* 
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^hich is the postulated “pre-established harmony”. 
Whatever may be the philosophical value of this pos- 
tulate, it dispenses with the Creator. “The monades 
developed strictly necessarily, according to the 
forces inherent in them. None of them can, either 
in the sense of ordinary causality, or in that of pre- 
established harmony, be the productive cause of the 
rest. Even the pre-established harmony does not 
produce the monades, but only determines their con- 
dition, in precisely the same way as, in the system 
of materialism, the universal laws of motion deter- 
mine the condition, that is, the relation in space, of 
the atoms.”* 

Everything* in nature grows mechanistically — 
under a necessity, in an endless causal chain. It does 
not make any difference what name is given to the 
primary element. There is room neither for a 
Creator nor for a First Cause. As soon as the eter- 
nalness of the monades is assumed, there can no 
longer be *any question of a Creator, no matter what- 
ever may be the nature of the monades and their 
action. Leibniz’s concern was to establish the First 
Cause of the phenomenal world, that is, the exist- 
ence of an impersonal God. But the tragedy is that 
precisely that is dispensed with in his cosmology. 
The logical conclusion of the idea of the mechanical 
movement of nature is the endlessness of the causal 
series — both ways. Otherwise, backwards, the pro- 
cess must be traced to a Creator; and the mechanical 
movement immediately ceases to be mechanical as 
soon as that is done; it becomes teleological. The 
“pre-established harmony” is not the First Cause. 

• Lange*, “History of Materialism”. 
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Newton postulated the deus ex machina^ in order to 
go around the baffling problem of action at a dist- 
ance. The problem did not exist in the system of 
Leibniz. His monades move, combine and react 
upon each other according to force inherent in tliem- 
selves. Thus the "‘pre-established harmony” is only 
the principle of universal mechanism, metaphysical- 
ly conceived. It does not exist apart from or inde- 
pendent of, the monades. It is their inherent qua- 
lity. Thus, Leibniz, in spite of himself, arrives at 
the unity of matter and spirit, identity of thought 
and being. Here he lands on the ground of mate- 
rialism. There can be no theism without dualism; 
religion is gone. 

How would it look, should one regard the “pre- 
established harmony” as the First Cause? Simply^ 
there would arise the question: “What is the cause 
of the First Cause? This question cannot be avoid- 
ed, unless causality is abandoned. That ^ would be 
against the whole system of Leibniz which rests upon 
the mechanism of causality. Whenever the causal 
chain breaks, it becomes inevitable to postulate a 
Creator, and determinism is gone. That is the ir- 
reconcilable contradiction between philosophy and 
theology. Instead of calling the “pre-established 
harmony” the First Cause, and thereby discard his 
whole philosophy, Leibniz, like all rationalist theo- 
logians, arbitrarily breaks off the causal series, and 
postulates an impersonal Creator. This irrational- 
ism of the “rationalists” is forced; because, other- 
wise they would be driven to what may be called 
'"inductive pantheism”, if the term materialism is 
to be avoided. By following the causal chain, one 
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must reach the point where dualism disappears, the 
line between spirit and matter vanishes, the identity 
of thought and being is established, and there re- 
mains nothing but a die-hard prejudice against mate- 
rialism. 

Leibniz introduced God in his godless philoso- 
phical system with the curious doctrine of the choice 
of the best world out of the infinite number of them 
possible to grow out of the mechanical movements 
and combination of monades. Everything goes on 
mechanistically, but an unseen hand guarantees that 
it goes in the right way. But, again, unless deter- 
minism of philosophy is secretly offered at the altar 
of theological dogma, the God appears to be a use- 
less postulate, because the ‘‘pre-established har- 
mony” should work out disregarding all outside in- 
terference. In the philosophy of Leibniz, “every- 
thing ends in bare, naked, matter of fact; the de- 
pendence of things upon God is an empty shadow. 
We may*' conceive the eternal essence of things, in 
whose nature God can alter nothing, just as well as 
eternal forces, by whpse actual interaction is attain- 
ed that reciprocal constraint which Leibniz brings 
-about by the choice of God.”* 

The same author shows that the God of Leibniz 
eannot suck anything out of his thumb; that he does 
not create anything whatsoever. In whatever ima- 
ginary function earmarked for him, he has to do 
strictly with given facts, — the monades, existing 
eternally and moved mechanically by the force in- 
nate in themselves^ The God “may be omnipotent, 

* Baumann, ‘^The Doctrines of Space, Time and Mathematics”. 
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omniscient and anything else, but he cannot go be- 
yond the essence of possibilities of the monades that 
exist independently of him and are conditioned by 
a pre-established harmony.” The best that can be 
said of such a God is that he is a skilful mathemati- 
cian and correctly appreciates the laws of mechanics 
which, however, he cannot change. The world will 
not be in the least affected for disregarding such a 
God who has no conceivable relation with it. 

The greatest achievement of Leibniz is sup- 
posed to be the re-establishment of the ‘‘immaterial- 
ity and simplicity of the soul”. In this also, he con- 
tributed to the development of materialism, of 
course, unwillingly. The logical consequence of 
his doctrine of innate ideas is the admission of the 
identity of thought and being. The soul was saved 
at the cost of religion. For, religion disappears 
with the abolition of the separate existence of mat- 
ter and spirit. And in the absence of religion, the 
soul ceases to be something super-natural. 'For fight- 
ing materialism, Leibniz was compelled to adopt a 
method which only defeated his end. 

The monades are conceived as souls in embryo; 
but, on the one hand, they are not “divine sparks”, 
because they are themselves eternal, existing by 
themselves, subject necessarily to forces inherent in 
themselves; on the other hand, they constitute every- 
thing — organic, inorganic, animal, human, etc. The 
doctrine of monades thus abolishes the qualitative 
difference between man and the lower animals, in- 
deed, even the inanimate things. Thus, Leibniz un- 
consciously tended towards the theory of evolution 
formulated later by Lamarck and Darwin. The 
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advance towards the recognition of a continuous 
connecting link between tlie lower and higher ani- 
mals was unavoidable. The declaration was forced 
that animals possess souls as immortal as those of 
men. Pursuing the thoughts of Leibniz, one of his 
pupils came to the very significant conclusion that 
not only all animals had souls, but that their souls 
went through various stages and finally reached the 
degree of spirit, that is, human soul. 

That was a position not very far from Darwin, 
but very very far from what Leibniz is supposed to 
have established — the ‘‘simplicity and immateriality 
of the soul”. Human soul cannot be so simple if it 
results from a long process of evolution through 
successive animal stages. Nor is it immaterial, 
since it is changed through its contact with varying 
material objects. Materialism was the spontaneous 
expression of human spirit. Its march could be re- 
tarded, but not checked. Even in Germany, it as- 
serted itsolf as evidenced by tlie failure of Leibniz 
to combat it. As a matter of fact, whoever tried to 
think philosophically, and to construct a system of 
philosophical thouglit, ' contributed to the develop- 
ment of materialism. 

“One circumstance that helped to bring about 
so thorough a reform of philosophy was above all 
the defeat that materialism had inflicted upon old 
metaphysics. In spite of all refutation on special 
points, materialism lived on, and gained ground all 
the more, perhaps because it was not a narrow and 
exclusive system. Materialistic mode of thought 
very quietly gained *ground ip the positive sciences. 
The truth was that all the scholastic philosophy of 
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the time could supply no sufficient counter-poise to 
materialism.”* 

Modern philosophy developed clearly and 
directly in the materialist direction in England. 
Hobbes was the founder of English materialism. 
Even before Newton, he rejected consciousness or 
innate idea as the standard of knowledge. He held 
that the origin of knowledge was to be sought out- 
wards. The outside world is not to be explained by 
logic, but through the knowledge of its objective 
nature. About thought, Hobbes wrote: ‘■'Singly they 
are everyone a representation of appearance of some 
quality or other accident of a body without us, which 
is commonly called an object. Which object work- 
«th on the eyes, ears and other parts of a man’s 
body, and by diversity of working produceth diver- 
ity of appearance. The original of them all is that 
which we call sense, for there is no conception in a 
man’s mind which hath not at first, totally or by 
parts, been begotten upon the organ of senses. The 
rest are derived from the original.” 

Hobbes further wrote: "Whatever we imagine 
is finite. Therefore, there is no idea, no conception 
of anything we can call infinite. No man can have 
in his mind an image of infinite magnitude; no man 
can conceive infinite swiftness, infinite time or infi- 
nite power. When we may say that anything is infi- 
nite, we signify only that we are not able to conceive 
the ends and bounds of the thing named, having no 
conception of the thing, but of our own inability. 
And therefore the name of God is used not to make 

* Lange, “History of Materialism”* 

t “ Leviathan 
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US conceive him, for he is inconipreliensihle, and 
Jiis greatness and power inconceivable, but liial we 
may honour him. Also because whatsoever we con- 
ceive has been perceived lirst by the senses, either 
all at once, or by parts, a man can liave no thought 
lepresenting anything not subject to sense.’** 

In the light of this reasoning, religion turns out 
to be a mere glorification of the limitedness of 
human knowledge. The qualities attributed to God 
are mere words. They do not represent any object- 
ive reality, as far as man is concerned. Holibes 
does not expressly deny the supersensual. But he 
places it beyond the ken of probability. 

r» 

The Sensationalist school of philosophy, 
heralded by Hobbes, was founded by Locke. He 
n - posed "’to enquire into the original, certainty and 
extent of human knowledge.” The substance of 
Locke’s teaching is: Know the limits of your under- 
standing; ‘beyond these limits, it is madness to 
attempt to penetrate; within those limits, it is folly 
to let in darkness and pnystery, to be incessantly 
wondering and always assuming that matters cannot 
be so plain as ihey appear, and that something lying 
deeper courts our attention. Locke clearly rejected 
the super-sensual as mere assumption. ^'Men ex- 
tending their enquiries beyond their capacity, and 
letting their thought wander into those depths where 
they can find no sure footing, it is no wonder that 
lluty raise questions and multiply disputes which, 
never coming to any clear resolution, are proper 
ftniy to continue and increase, their doulits, and to 

* Ham an Nature”, 
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confirm them at last in perfect scepticism.”'^" 

The semi-materialist Sensationalism was the 
outcome of rationaiism. Reason could not claim to 
be the source of a])so]ute knowledge without restor- 
ing the god whom it waiUed to depose. Its preten- 
sions were curbed by Sensationalism. There is a 
limit to human knowledge. Beyond the limit, there 
may be anything. Hobbes as well as Locke were the 
ideologists of the English bourgeoisie which had 
just made a compromise with the monarchy and 
feudalism. They pj*oposcd a division of labour with 
the Churcli. Religion and God could be left alone 
if they would give up interfering with tilings tem- 
poral. Sensationalism was not a system of philo- 
sophy. It was epistemology, and in that sense, it 
was frankly materialistic. Its fundamental princi- 
ple was that sense perceptions were the only source 
of knowledge, and the senses peieeived things which 
really existed outside. The English atmosphere of 
social compromise, in which the Sensationalist 
school flourished, did not permit it to develop its 
materialist principles fully and clearly. That was 
done in France as the ideology of the Great Revolu- 
tion. The Sensationalist philosophy of Hobbes and 
Locke provided the point of departure for itie great 
French materialists ol the eighteenth century. 

Although modern materialism appeared as a 
system first in France, yet England was the classic 
land of the materialistic mode ol thought. Here, 
the ground had already been prepared by Roger 
Bacon and Occam; Bacon of Verulam, who lacked 
almost nothing but a little nmj-e consistency and 
* “ Human TTnder^tamlinu- 
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clearness in order to be a materialist, was wholly a 
man of his age and nation, and Hobbes, the most 
consequent of modern materialists, is at least as 
much indebted to English tradition as to tlie exam- 
ple and precedence of Gassendi. It is true, indeed, 
that by Newton and Boyle, the material world- 
machine was again provided with a spiritual con- 
structor; but the mechanical and materialistic theory 
of nature only rooted itself the more firmly, the 
more one could pacify religion by appealing to the 
Divine Inventor of the great machine.”* 

The Sensationalist philosophy of Locke, im- 
proved and amplified by Condillac, influenced the 
thought of eightf^enth century Europe; it became the 
ideological basis of the bourgeois revolution. The 
object of Condillac’s system was ^^to show how' all 
our knowledge and all our faculties are derived from 
sensations.” It is evident how he went farther than 
Locke. Rejecting reflection as a source of know^- 
ledge, Cofidillac traces the root of all knowledge to 
a single source — sensation. In doing so, he also 
broke witli the Cartesian doctrine of innate ideas. 
Condillac was the first to disassociate mind from the 
metaphysical idea of soul, and conceive it as an in- 
tegral part of the body. He holds that mind is no- 
thing hut a faculty out of which all the faculties 
evolve through the action of external objects on the 
senses. While praising Locke as the only philoso- 
])her who, after Aristotle, had written something, 
worthy of notice on. the question of cognition. Con- 
dillac criticised him: ‘'The Englishman has certain- 
ly th rown great lighf oj] the subject. But he has left 

* Lange,. “ History of '^taterialism”. 
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some obscurity. All the faculties of the soul appear 
lo him to be innate qualities, and he never suspected 
that they njiglit be derived from sensation itself.” 

In addition to rejecting the doctrine that facul- 
ties are innate, the father of Fjeiudi materialism 
identified knowledge with sensation. But in his 
time, biological knowledge was as yet too liackward 
lo establish this experimentally. He maintained 
that inferences drawn from the examination of ani- 
mal organisms were applicable to the observation 
of human mind. But comparative anatomy and 
physiology were still very backward. Then, the 
prejudices about soul forbade any such comparison 
in the sphere of psychology. "Tf men formerly 
thought they could understand mairs body by dis- 
secting it, and did not need the light thrown thereon 
by the dissection of animals, they were still less like- 
ly to seek psychical illustration in animals, denying 
as they did that animals also had mind.”"^' 

Nevertheless, Condillac suggested that psycho- 
logical investigation, that is, enquiry regarding the 
nature and function of soul and mind, should be con- 
ducted not on the plane of metaphysical speculation, 
but as a branch of physiology. The English physi- 
cian Hartley worked upon that suggestion. The im- 
petus to his enquiry also came from Newton’s sug- 
gestion that the cause of sensation was vibrations of 
ether. Hartley made the first attempt to explain 
psychological phenomena as actions of the physiolo- 
gical mechanism. Postulating that man consists of 
two parts, l)ody and mind, Hartley tried to find the 
recation between the two. and cap^ne lo the conclusion 
Lewes. ‘‘ History of Philosoj>liy”, 
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that mental phenomena were produced by the vibra- 
tions of ether caused by external olijects. Tracing 
the cause of all mental activities to etherial vil)ra- 
tions, Hartley destroyed the dogma of the immate- 
liality of soul, and showed that mind was not a spi- 
ritual entity independent of, and antecedent to, the 
material body. 

Erasmus Darwin, a name little known in the 
liistory r)f thought, approached the ])roblem even 
more boldly than Hartley. He defined idea as '"a 
conlraclion or motion, or eonfiguration, of the fibres 
which constitute the iinmediate organ of senses"', and 
held idea to he synonimous with "“sensual inolio]i in 
contra-distinction to muscular motion.*''’' He not 
only challenged inetayihysical speculations, Imt con- 
fronted the half-hearted Sensationalists with very 
]K*rtiiient (piestions. "Hf our recollec'tiori or imagina- 
tion be not a repetition of animal movements, I ask, 
what is it‘^ You tell me it consists of images or pi(‘- 
tiii’cs of ihiugs. Where is this exte^usive canvass 
hung up? Or, where the iiumerous receptacles in 
which ihes(' aie deposfted? Or, to what else in the 
animal system have they any simililiide? That 
pleasing pietuie of ohjects, lepresented in miniature 
on the retina of tlie eye, seems to have given rise to 
this illusive oratory! It was forgot that this repre- 
sentation belongs rather to the laws of light than to 
those of life; and may with eipial elegance be seen 
in the camera obscura as in the eye; and that the 
picture vanishes for ever when the object is with- 
drawn.” 

Even the Sensationalists could not get rid of the 
* Erasiilus Darwin, “ The Laws of Organic Life”. 
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traditional belief that there is some sort of a spiri- 
tual entity in man which receives the impressions of 
the external objects. Erasmus Darwin not only ex- 
posed the groundlessness of that belief, but made an 
attempt to clear away the doctrine of image which 
had confused the theory of cognition, feeding ideal- 
ism, on the one hand, and promoting scepticism, on 
the other. The logical conclusion of the views of 
Hartley and Erasmus Darwin was that ideas were 
produced in a long complicaled physiological pro- 
cess, caused in the nervous mechanism by external 
objeds. 

The credit of founding the mateiialist theory of 
cognition belongs to the French scientist Cabanis. A 
disciple of Condillac, he detected the shortcoming 
of the master, indeed, of the entire Sensationalist 
school, which suHered from a serious weakness 
owing to the failure to take transmitted (through 
heredity) and previously stored impressions (in- 
stincts) into account. Owing to that defect, the 
Sensationalist explanation that mental phenomena 
were properties of the vital organism failed to carry 
con\i(Tion. The word ^^sensation” having a limited 
connotation — of immediateness and directness — 
even Condillac could not cure the basic defect of his 
materialism. It was for Cabanis to do so, who liqui- 
dated Sensationalism in favour of full-fledged ma- 
terialism. He added "‘connate instincts” to direct 
and immediate sensations, as the source of mental 
phenomena. He thought it necessary to ascertain 
what was sensibility. He opens his enquiry with 
the question: ‘"Does it always^ pre-suppose consci- 
ousness and distinct perception? And must we re- 
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fer to some other property of living body all those 
unperceived impressions and movements in which 
volition has no part?*” The enquiry, thus begun, 
led him to the following conclusion. 

“Sidiject to the action of external bodies, man 
fiiids in the impressions ihese bodies make on his 
organs, at once his knowledge and the cause of his 
eontimied existence; for, to live is to feel; and in 
that admirable chain of phenomena, which consti- 
tute liis existence, every want depends upon the 
development of some faculty; every faculty, by its 
very development, satisfies some w^ant, and the lacul- 
ties grow by exercise as the wants extend with the 
taciilty of satisfying them. By the continual action 
of externa] bodies on the senses of man, results the 
most remarkable part of his existence.*’'*' 

Here, the revolutionary principles of Sensation- 
alism are freed from all limitations. This state- 
ment of those principles connects intelligence, desire, 
knowledge, etc. with the origin of vital movements. 
It abolishes the invidious distinction between life 
and mind. It makes mind a function of the living 
Ijod}. The mediaeval religious philosophy had 
subordinated mind to the soul which was placed 
aliove and beyond all material and physical condi- 
tions. In their revolt against theological domina- 
tioiL the philosoplieis of the Renaissance conceived 
mind as an independent entity. Descartes and Bacon 
ado]rted the doctrine. Since then, philosophy, par- 
ticularly the semi-materialist Cartesian school, 
combated all suggestions which denied to intellect and 
reason a super-matCi^'ial character. To recognise the 

* “The Relation between the Body and the Moral of Man’’, 
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independence of mind came to be regarded as the 
first principle of materialist philosophy. ‘"To doubt 
this truth, was to overthrow all morality, to reduce 
man to the level of brute, to make religion a mock- 
ery. To doubt this truth, was in fact to incur the 
most incriminating charges of — materialism.”'’' 

Thus rationalism came to the aid of religion 
whose foundation it has previously sought to under- 
mine by asserting the freedom of mind; metaphysi- 
cal philosopliy made ])eace witli theology whicli it 
Avished to abolish. But the process of ideological 
evolution, set in motion by changes in social condi- 
tions, and llie necessity of cojistant progress, could 
not be arrested by such reaction. Philosophy could 
not be freed from metaphysical prejudices and the 
terror of being called malerialisl, unless and until 
mind was clearly demonstrated as a function of ani- 
mal organism, developing simultaneously with it. 
That Avas not possible to be accomplished by specu- 
lation, however hold, or logic, hoAvever aclite. The 
development of l)ioIogy Avas the condition for it. The 
merit of Cabanis Avas to indicate the way in that 
direction. Unless mind Avas divested of all spiritual 
properties, and recognised as a function of the ani- 
mal organism, no science of human knowledge could 
be possible. Sensationalism brought, philosophy to 
that parting of Avays. There were three ways ahead: 
Materialism, Scepticism and Idealism. Power of 
prejudice and objective difficulties still blocked the 
first; the second was visibly a blind-alley; so, the 
main current of thought followed in the third, to cul- 
minate in the classical German c philosophy which,, 
• Lewes, “ History of Philosophy”. 
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however, was overcome by its own grandeur. 

The Newtonian Natural Philosophy was inlro- 
duced into France, then in the throes of a gigantic 
revolution, because it was considered to be less in- 
jurious to faith than Cartesianism. But in the hands 
of the disciples of Condillac, who subsequently came 
to donriiiate the intellectual life of Europe as the 
great Encyclopedists, the pious philosophy of New- 
ton only promoted th(i cause of atheism and male- 
rialistiL “For the complete working out of the cos- 
mology founded by Newton, no more favourable 
circumstances, no moie favourable tone of thought, 
could be found than those in France in the eighteenth 
century. Tii^? magnificent phenomena of the 
seventeenth century were renewed in increased- 
splendour, and to the age of a Pascal and Fermat 
succeeded witfi Maupertuis and D'Alembert, the 
long series (^f French mathematicians of the 
eighteenth century, until Laplace, drew the last eon- 
sequencc?i of the Newtonian cosmology in discarding 
even the bypotlicsis of a Creator.”* 

Tiie French materialism of the eighteenth cen- 
tury is elaborately developed in tlie monumental 
hook “7he System of Nature” which, though ap- 
pearing as the work of Holhacli, was in reality the 
collective production of a number of intellectual 
giants, such as Diderot, Buffon, De Tracy, Helvel'ius, 
and others. The book came to be known as the 
‘‘Bible of Materialism” or the “Bible of Atheism”. 
The I)ook proposes to answer the question how to 
secure the happiness of mankind. The answer is 
summarised in the^preface: 


Lange, History of Materialism”. 
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“Man is unhappy merely because he misunder- 
stands nature. His mind is so infected by preju- 
dices that one must almost believe him to be for ever 
doomed to error; the chains of illusion, in which he 
is so entangled from childhood, have so grown upon 
him, that he can only with the utmost trouble be 
again set free from them. Man disdained the study 
of nature to pursue after phanLoms that dazzled him 
and drew him from the plain path of truth, away 
from which he cannot attain liappiness. It is, there- 
fore, time to seek in nature remedies against the 
evils into which fanaticism has plLiiigcd us. There 
is Ijiit one truth, and it can never harm us. To 
error are due the grievous fetters l)y which tyrants 
and priests everywhere succeed in enchaining the 
nations. From error arose the bondage to which na- 
tions are subject; from error, the terrors of reli- 
gion, which brought about that men mouldered in 
fear, or fanatically throttled each other for chime- 
ras. From error arose deep-rooted hatred and cruel 
persecutions; the continual bloodshed and the hor- 
rid tragedies of which earth must be made the 
theatre to serve the interests of heaven. Let us try, 
tliereforc, to banish the mists of prejudice, and to 
inspire man with courage and respect for his reason. 
If there is any one who cannot dispense with these 
delusions, let him at least allow others to form their 
own ideas in their own way, and let him be convinc- 
ed that, for the inhabitants of earth, the important 
thing is to be just, benevolent, and peaceful.” 

There is a classical record of the ideals and 
sentiments of avowed materialists. This was written 
nearly two hundred years ago. Since then, the deve- 
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lopment of science lias consolidated the foundation 
of materialism, having removed the logical weak- 
nesses of its structure. But the high moral ideals of 
materialism, declared two hundred years ago, still 
remain the same even to-day. Therefore, all the 
attacks against materialism, made ostensibly in the 
name of justice, peace, goodness and morality, are 
palpably mistaken or purposely malicious. 

The following are the fundamental principles 
of materialism as slated elaborately by the great 
French philosophers of the eighteenth century: 
Nature is the great whole of which man is a part, 
and by which he is inHuenced. Super-natural be- 
ings have alwa^^s been creatures of imagination. 
Tiiere does not, and can not, exist anything beyond^ 
the sphere that includes all cieatures. Man is a 
physical being, and his moral existence is only a 
special aspect of his physical nature, a particular 
mode of action, due to his peculiar organisation. 
The woiTd shows us everywhere nothing but matter 
and motion. It is an endless chain of causes and 
effects; the most varjous elements are continually 
reacting on each other, and their different qualities 
and combinations constitute for us the nature of indi- 
vidual things. The nature of a thing is the sum of 
its properties and modes of action. 

No more need be added to this exposition of 
materialism, on the level attained in the middle of 
the eighteenth century, than one or two characteris- 
tic quotations from the more prominent French 
Encyclopedists. 

‘'Moral doctrfiies are frivolous, unless they are 
given practical shape in politics and legislation. Men 
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are neither good nor bad by birth; they are ready 
to be one or the other in accordance as common 
interest unites oi* sciparates them. Great reforms 
ran be inhocJuced only when the stupid glorification 
c)f old laws and customs is comliated; that is to say, 
ignorance is abolished.” (Helvetius). 

'‘A man without passion or wish ^vonld cease 
to 1)0 Imman. A man to whom everything is the 
same, who is deprived of all passions, who is self- 
sufficing, would no longer be a social being.” ( Hol- 
bach). 

It is to fight this philosophy of the sj)iritual 
liberation of man, that modern idealism developed 
as the official philosophy of the post-i’evolulionary 
modern Europe. 

Ideali-m places spirit before matter, tliought 
before being, mind before body. It is tlie anlilbesis 
of materialism. Ideas as abstract categories, exist- 
ijig by rliemselves, independent of body, as^spiritual 
forms or patterns for material phenomena, were 
first created hy the poetic imagination of Plato. The 
imaginatifm of the Sage of Athens conforms nicely 
with the super-natural doctrine of creation, common 
to all religions: A Divine Will, an Immaterial 
Force, or a Super-Natural Being created the pheno- 
menal world out of nothing, or expressed itself as 
such. The essence of the conception is that an im- 
material consciousness is prior to material being; in 
other words, thought not only precedes being, but is 
independent of it. Indeed, the material being is the 
oroduct of, and governed by, an immaterial spirit. 
Since the immaterial cannot conc*eivablv be compre- 
hensible to the material, the world of spirit — the 
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First Principle of the Final Cause of the world — 
must always remain beyond the reach of human 
mind, whose operation is limited by sense-percep- 
tions. Yet, the object c-f life is to penetrate into that 
forbidden paradise! Thus, life is spJit up into two 
distinct compartments, one governed by the inscrut- 
able force of the other, luit never al)ie to compre- 
hend the operation of that imperious category. How, 
then, can the unattainable object of life be reached? 
Through Faith. How^ can the impossible be possi- 
ble? Through magic. Since perceptions are not 
reliable, there must be some divine inspiration. 
Scientific knowledge is set at discount; premium is 
placed upon ^Yeligious experience”. These, in 
brief, are the main premises and logical consequen-. 
ces of the idealist philosophy; and from these, its 
close kinship, indeed identity, with religious spiri- 
tualism is evident. 

The most orthodox exponent of modern Ideal- 
ism was Bishop Berkeley. His mission was to com- 
bat materialism which Meveloped powerfully during 
the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. He re- 
established the old religion, in an apparently ration- 
alised form, after it had been rudely shaken by the 
great rationalist and materialist thinkers of the 
seventeenth century. Berkeley defined his philosophy 
as follows: "‘I assert as well as you (materialists) 
that, since we are affected from without, we must 
allow powers to be without, in a being distinct from 
ourselves. But then we differ as to the kind of this 
powerful being. I will have it to be spirit, you, 
matter.”"^' 

* “ Th9, Dialogue between Hylas and Philomenes”. 
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The editor of Berkeley’s works writes: "‘This is 
the gist of the whole question. According to the 
materialists, sensible phenomena are due to material 
substance; according to Berkeley, to Rational 

Will.”-'' 

The militant Bishop did not mince words about 
the nature of the Rational Will. For him, it was not 
a metaphysical al)straction; nor was it an indefinable 
mystic force. He went boldly to honest anthropo- 
morphism: It was the “Will of God”. Apart from 
his frankly professed religious zeal, Berkeley had 
another axe to gj’ind. It was, to save his philosophy 
from solipsism — the insane position that nothing 
exists but myself, — a position to which his epistemo- 
logical doctrine logically led. Therefore, he hasten- 
ed to (jualify the disastjous doctriiie by saying that 
the world is not my idea. Ideas are of divine ori- 
gin. They are created in the human mind by the 
opeiation of the laws of nature which are determin- 
ed by a spiritual cause. Thus, on the evidence of its 
?nost orthodox, authoritative* and consistent expon- 
ent, idealist philosophy, in the last analysis, is reli- 
gion. It can stand only on the hoary foundation of 
faith, be it clearly visible, or cleverly concealed. 
Therefore, on a ligorously philosophical ground, it 
cannot hold its own against matci ialism which relies 
upon veiifiable scientific knowledge. 

What Berkeley combated, to some ex- 
tent successfully, was not materialism, but 
sensationalism. And even then, the issues 
he joined were not philosophical, but episte- 

* A. C. Fraser. iTUro^liiction to the Oxiora E<lition of, the? 
Works of Barkeley 
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mological. He did not deny that senses received im- 
pressions from outside, but maintained that mind 
had nothing more than its own perceptions. All ques- 
tions regarding the nature of the external world from 
which the impressions came, he dismissed as idle 
metaphysics. But whenever he was pinned down to 
that fundamental question of philosophy proper, he 
was compelled to admit that there must be a sub- 
stance from which the external world is made, but 
asserted dogmatically, that the substance was not 
material, but spiritual. Consistently followed up, 
on the philosophical plane, Berkeley’s philosophy 
must end in the position that there exists nothing. 
That would be**giving a handle to scepticism, which 
he also wanted to fight. Therefore, lie admitted the' 
existence of the external world and could avoid 
defeat at the hands of materialism only by reviving 
religion, that is to say, by abandoning the ground of 
philosophy. 

The materialism of the great philosophers of the 
seventeenth century (Bacon, Hobbes, Locke etc.), 
combatted by Berkeley, the most consistent 
exponent of modern idealism, had not 
defined the position so clearly as was 
subsequently done in ihe middle of the nine- 
teenth century on the evidence of the epoch-making 
discoveries of the natural sciences. Yet, Berkeley 
measured up the potential strength of the enemy with 
a remarkable insight. His greatness as a philoso- 
pher consisted in his ability to grasp the revolution- 
ary implications of Sensationalism more clearly than 
its founders themselves. The logical deduction to 
be made from tlie Sensationalist theory of cognition, 
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a (leduclion not fully made by ibe propounders of 
the theory, is that consciousness has no existence 
per se; it is but a complex of sensations, created by 
external objects upon living matter, adequately or- 
ganised. Tlie primacy of being, established by this 
deduction, links up epistemology directly with the 
old physical hypothesis of Dcmocritos and Epicuros. 

Epistemological problems are not problems of 
metaphysics. They can be properly stated and satis- 
factorily solved ordy in the light of a mechanistic- 
physical, as against metaphysico-teleological, view 
of the Universe. The primacy of being admitted, 
llie next necessary step is to reduce it to a common 
denominator, — matter; and the conception of mat- 
ter itself runs the risk of being transformed into a 
metaphysical category, as for example, Spinoza’s 
"Substance”, unless it is expressed in material 
terms, that is, in terms of physics, mechanics and 
mathematics. Ultimately, philosophy came trium- 
phantly out of the spiritual confusion of the middle- 
ages, to stand firndy on the foundation of the ancient 
materialism of Democritos and Epicuros. It was on 
the basis of atomism, rewised by himself, that Des- 
cartes rested his mechanistic cosmology, thereby 
giving birth to modern philosophy as well as phy- 
sics. 

When Berkeley combated materialism as ^"the 
repugnant source of atheism and irreligion”, it was 
still in an eml)ryonic form, still to be demonstrated 
by the development of natural sciences. The posi- 
tion of philosophy in his time was as follows: 

Our senses inform us of s6me sensible quali- 
ties, such as extension, colour, solidity etc. But logic 
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teaches that these qualities must be the qualities of 
something; they cannot exist as abstract extension, 
colour or solidity, as taught by Plato. There must 
be something extended, coloured, solid, etc. What 
is that something? The answer to this question can- 
not be given speculatively. By raising this question, 
philosophy prepared the ground for the natural sci- 
ences. Mere contemplation of nature was no long- 
er adequate for the extension of human knowledge. 
The objects themselves should be subjected to exa- 
mination. But at the time of Berkeley, sciences were 
not yet able to answer conclusively the question 
raised by philosophy. Philosophers, who had bro- 
ken away from^ theology and were searching for a 
physical and rational explanation of the world, gene- 
rally admitted that there was a substratum of all the 
perceptible qualities. They called it the substance. 
But they pleaded ignorance about its nature, because 
it was beyond human comprehension. Nevertheless, 
they were forced to admit the existence of a material 
substratum as a support for all the qualities which 
could be comprehended. All the sensible qualities 
were inherent in the Substance. The necessity for 
some synthesis of the attributes led to the inference 
of the existence of matter. 

The fallacy and weakness of that position of 
contemporary philosophy enabled Berkeley to make 
the synthesis a mental one, and thus get rid of mat- 
ter. The backwardness of the science of psychology 
and consequently of the theory of cognition made 
Berkeley’s idealism possible. But as soon as the 
discoveries of natural science destroyed all doubt 
regarding the objective existence of things outside, 
14 
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and physiology demonstrated how these things are 
perceived by our senses, idealism was compelled to 
shift its ground; it gave up the common-sense view 
of Berkeley, and plunged into the fever-fantasies of 
Hegel and the pantheism of Schelling, thereby liqui- 
dating philosophy as such. 

Even Berkeley himself could hold his ground 
against materialism only by abandoning philosophy 
in favour of anthropomorphic religion. Until his 
lime, metaphysics had maintained that ideas were 
the appearances of things. Only the appearances are 
immediately known. As a practical man, Berkeley 
did not deny the existence of things immediately 
perceived, but maintained that they were nothing 
■ more than reflexions of the ideas of the perceiver. 
Hence his famous thesis “esse est percipe"’ (exist- 
ence is to be perceived). He argued that appear- 
ances immediately known to us are the only reality. 
They are not appearances, but the real things. Only 
ideas are immediately known to us. Therefore, only 
ideas are things. By this argument, he tried to go 
around the question regarding the substance behind 
the appearances. Moreover, as regards the source 
of the sense-perceptions, he fell back upon the good 
old idea of God. God has endowed our mind with 
the faculty of having perceptions — ideas — out of 
nothing. The substance is spiritual. 

Berkeley’s boundless idealism, which outraged 
common-sense, rose as a reaction against scepticism 
inherent in the Sensationalist philosophy of Hobbes 
and Locke, and also against the materialistic impli- 
cations of the teachings of the', fathers of modem 
idealism— Descartes and Spinoza. These latter had 
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constructed their universal systems on the founda- 
tion of the concept of '■‘substance” which provided 
a sound basis for materialism. In view of the dan- 
gers, inherent in Cartesian metaphysics, the pan- 
theism of Spinoza and even the new theology of 
Leibniz, Berkeley expounded what could be called 
“pure idealism” by rejecting the concept of subst- 
ance in favour of a known cause. He denied the 
existence of matter as the substratum of sensible 
qualities, which, according to Locke, was a neces- 
sary inference from the knowledge of qualities. 
While proclaiming the existence of a material sub- 
stratum, Locke had nevertheless declared it to be un- 
knowable, Berkf^ley seized upon that sceptic ele- 
ment in Locke’s philosophy. He contended that only 
the sense-perceptions are given to us. Anything be- 
yond it, is pure metaphysics. He rejected the “un- 
known” substance as the phantom of the “Noumenon.” 

Thus,, apparently, Berkeley’s idealism is not 
only a common-sense philosophy, but eminently rea- 
listic. But there still remains the question about the 
source of perception. What causes it? His answer, 
though very dogmatic, is not convincing. He main- 
tains that “our ideas are produced in us conform- 
ably with the laws of nature. These laws have been 
ordained by God. To suppose that matter is the 
mere occasional cause — the vehicle through which 
the laws of nature operate — is gratuitous. The exist- 
ence of matter cannot be established either by intui- 
tion or by inference; the notion is full of contradic- 
tions. Whereas the existence of spirit is known di- 
rectly; and spirit is God. The agency of the Crea- 
tor is therefore more simple and direct. He had no 
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need of creating first laws, and afterwards matter, 
through which these laws should come into effect. 
He thought, and his thought reflected itself in us 
directly without the superfluous aid of matter as a 
mere go-between.”'^ 

Berkeley thus liquidated philosophy in order 
to combat materialism. His idealism is no philoso- 
phy; it is a mere reassertion of theology. Having 
arbitrarily denied the objective existence of matter, 
he goes on to disprove the objective existence of 
‘‘things directly perceived”. “What are the objects 
but the things which we perceive by sense?” This 
is a very plausible attitude. But the next question 
is a dogmatic assertion. “And what do we perceive 
besides our ideas or sensations?” In the absence 
of scientific psychology, the answer to this question 
would be necessarily ambiguous. That ambiguity 
was seized upon by idealism, and Berkeley triumph- 
antly challenged: “Is it not plainly repugnant that 
anyone of these ideas should exist unperceived?” 
It is evident how he confuses ideas with things. Ma- 
terialism does not maintain that ideas exist objective- 
ly outside of our mind. That is a contention of the 
oldest form of idealism — Platonism. 

The critical aspect of Berkeley’s doctrine, how- 
ever, is very cogent, thanks to the half-heartedness 
of the Sensationalist materialism. He argued: “The 
substratum, confessedly unknown, is a mere abstrac- 
tion. If it is unknown and unknowable, it is a fig- 
ment. It is a figment worse than useless. It is per- 
nicious, as the basis of all atheism. If by matter 

• “Treatise Coucerning the Principlea of Human Knowledge” 
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you understand that which is seen, felt, tasted and 
touched, then, I say matter exists. If, on the con- 
trary, you understand by matter that occult substance 
which is not seen, not felt^ not tasted and not touch- 
ed, that of which the senses do not, cannot, inform 
you — then, I say I don’t believe in matter.” 

The militant Bishop took advantage of the 
timidity of his opponents and turned the tables 
against them. But to-day, his arguments have no 
force. To-day, the existence of matter is no longer 
relegated to the region of the occult; it is a perfect- 
ly known and knowable substance. The reflection 
could be considered as the only reality, so long as 
the things reflected were declared to be unknown, 
and even unknowable. In that backward state of 
the theory of cognition, it was not possible to assert 
that the sense-perceptions were true reflections of 
outside objects. By removing all possible doubt re- 
garding the objective reality of the outside world, 
experimental science has knocked the ground under 
the feet of idealism, 

Berkeley was emkiently practical. He did not 
deny the existence of things which are immediately 
perceived. He waged war against the Cartesian 
and Spinozist conception of substance which lends 
itself to the theory of a material substratum as the 
origin of everything. That basis of materialist phi- 
losophy Berkeley desired to destroy, and replace it 
by a Divine Will as the cause of everything. But 
once the existence of immediately perceptible things 
is admitted, a common source of their origin is a 
logical conclusion. * Therefore, he argued: ‘T do not 
argue against the existence of any one thing that we 
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can apprehend either by sensation or reflection. That 
the things I see with iny eyes and touch with my 
hands do exist, really exist, I make not the least 
question. The only thing whose existence I deny, is 
that which philosophers call matter or corporeal 
substance.” The fallacy of the argument is obvi- 
ous. The things exist, but not the substance out of 
which tliey are made. The thijigs are there, simply 
because God has caused tliem to be there. That is no 
philosophy. 

Berkeley was correct to hold that, in the ab- 
sence of mind, no perception is possil)le; that is to 
say, in that case, outside objects are practically non- 
existent. A stone has no perception of a tree. 

' Therefore, the one cannot be conscious of the other. 
All this is very simple. But the counter-part of this 
cori’ect and simple view is altogether false. The in- 
ability of the stone to perceive the existence of the 
tree does not sweep the latter out of the world of ob- 
jective being. Perceptions are dependent 'upon our 
senses; ideation is a property of the brain; but it 
does not follow therefrom that perceptions and ideas 
are purely mental phenomena, independent of things 
objectively existing outside. Still, this is what Ber- 
keley maintained. 

If you admit that the table, stone, tree, etc., 
really exist, you cannot avoid the logical necessity 
of reducing them all to a common source of origin, 
unless you are prepared to abandon all claim to 
scientific thought. Beikeley could not be expected 
to do so, and still pretend to be a philosopher. He 
did reduce the complex to a sirAple, the particular 
to a general, the many to one, the diversity to unity; 
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piily he traced the origin of material things — table, 
stone, tree etc. — to a ""spiritual substance”. So, his 
whole philosophy is based upon the prejudice of 
creation out of nothing. Material things are made 
out of spirit — conjured out of nothing. Full-fledg- 
ed idealism, which does not bother to be practical 
or be guided by common-sense, is more logical, 
more scientific than this crude magic. It boldly 
denies that anything exists but absolute idea, and 
declares the phenomenal world as illusion, halluci- 
nation or at best "“expression of the idea” (Hegel). 
But, fii>[ to admit the material existence of parti- 
cular things, and then deny a material substratum of 
them all, is a stupendous absurdity. The trick by 
wdiich Berkeley seeks to make this absurdity appear* 
plausible, does not convince anyone except those who 
believe in a permanent miracle. 

My knowledge of the table is conditional upon 
its sensible qualities; my idea of it is formed out of 
the imag^ it throws on the retina of my eyes; so, I 
must be satisfied with the image, call it the real 
thing, and let the table itself get dissolved into its 
""spiritual substratum”! That is the substance of 
Berkeley’s philosophy. And all the diverse schools 
of modem scientific idealism still stick to that posi- 
tion in one way or other. 

Ii] his zeal to endow faith with a deceplive 
shine of philosophy and reason, Berkeley went a l3it 
too far aiid ruined his whole system. He argued: 
"The esse (being) of every idea is perception; it is 
not possible to separate, even in thought, any of our 
ideas from perception; their being consists in being 
perceived.” 
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Now, perception, which is the essence of ideas^ 
implies the existence of a thing perceived. Granting 
that our ideas are not exact representations or 
images of the things, the objective existence of the 
latter is by no means disproved. It is simply silly 
to endow the shadow with reality on the plea that 
we do not know the substance fully well. Philoso- 
phy should rather set about the task of finding the 
ways and means of knowing the substance, and test 
the veracity of the shadow by the standard of the 
knowledge of the substance. That is, philosophy 
should reject speculation as an inadequate means of 
acquiring knowledge, and strengthen itself with 
the help of experimental science. • 

* The basic contradiction of Berkeley’s philoso- 
phy is that it reinforces the doctrine of the identity 
of thought and being, a doctrine which destroys 
idealism. This basic contradiction of the system is 
overcome by reconciling the reality of the existence 
of immediately perceptible things with the*^ doctrine 
of a spiritual substance as their common substratum. 
Things do not exist except in, perception. This doc- 
trine would lead to such absurdity as to maintain 
that the New World did not exist before Columbus 
discovered it. Berkeley avoids such an absurd con- 
sequence by an equally absurd expedience. — the 
eternal perception l)y the eternal spirit. So, things, 
after all, do not exist actually, except as bubbles in 
the ocean of the eternal spirit. This, therefore, is 
the real being, and the rest is fleeting phenomena. 

Liberated from the assumption of the ‘’eternal 
spirit ’, these arguments of Berkeley lead to atheism 
against which he was waging the war. “All our 
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knowledge of objects is a knowledge of ideas; 
objects and ideas are the same; therefore, nothing 
exists but what is perceived.” 

Materialism fully agrees with this conclusion, 
but turns it as a deadly weapon against Berkeley’s 
idealism. Neither God nor eternal spirit exists, be- 
cause it cannot be perceived by man. Since the 
whole system of Berkeley rested precariously on the 
belief in the existence of God and the eternal spirit, 
by disproving their existence, it destroys itself. 

Berkeley’s system, as all non-materialist philo- 
sophy, stands or falls with the conception of con- 
sciousness. It Jias a logical appearance as long as 
consciousness is admitted to be an independent en- 
tity or function or property, antecedent to percep- 
tion, the latter affecting it immediately. But deny 
such an a priori consciousness, as the knowledge of 
modern physiology forces you to do, and idealism 
becomes •an absurdity. Because, consciousness is 
nothing but the sum total of sense-perceptions; it is 
the immediate result of external influences upon an 
organism. Mind is not an independent entity. It is 
simply a property of organic matter. 

The credit of having freed philosophy from the 
unhealthy atmosphere of dualism, belongs to Ber- 
keley. All the modern^ philosophers before him 
were tied to scholasticism by the bond of dualism. 
By replacing the material substratum of the world 
with the "^spiritual substance”, and identifying it 
with God, BerkeW discarded dualism. In conse- 
quence, the issue net\veen idealism and materialism 
became sharper than ever. Idealism, as a monist 
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philosophy, developed magnificently and tried to 
overcome its antagonist; but freed from dualism, it 
had no basis. The only serious opposition to mate- 
rialism is the doctrine of creation. Idealism cannot 
subscribe to the doctrine of something coming out of 
nothing ^vilhout giving up the claim to be philosophy. 
By developing the monist conception of the world 
to the extreme of pantheism, it merges itself into 
materialism. That was done later by Spinoza. 

The other great exponent of a modern school of 
metaphysics is Kant. But he decidedly disagreed 
with the view that the phenomenal world is the pro- 
duct of our ideas. Very significantly, he character- 
ises Berkeley as looking for a new pVop for his dis- 
ti’cssed faith. Though known as the founder of the 
school of ^‘Transcendental Idealism”, Kant, in real- 
ity, made great contributions to the development of 
materialism. The very foundation of his philosophy 
was materialistic. Primarily a mathematician, he 
was profoundly influenced by Newton, whose mecha- 
nistic \icw of the Universe culminated in the Nebu- 
lar Theory associated with the .name of Kant and the 
French mathematician Laplace. About Kant’s great 
achievement in this respect, the famous German 
astronomer Hemlholtz wTote: ‘‘It was Kant who, 
feeling great interest in the physical description of 
the earth, and the planetary system, had undertaken 
the laborious study of the works of Newton; and as 
an evidence of the depth to which he had penetrated 
into the fundamental ideas of Newton, seized the 
masterly idea that the same attractive force of all 
ponderable matter, which now supports the motion 
of the planets, must also aforetime have been able to 
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form the planetary system from matters loosely 
scattered in space.” 

In his most important work, “General History 
of Nature and Theory of the Heavens”, Kant pro- 
posed “to discuss the constitution and the mechani- 
cal origin of the whole Universe, according to New- 
lon’s principles, and to explain them mechanically 
l)y the natural course of development, to the exclu- 
sion of all miracles.” 

With such a view of the origin of the Universe, 
one could not possibly tolerate religious prejudices 
and dogmas on the l)asic question regarding the 
relation between man and nature. The Nebular 
Theory of Kanl definitely disposed of the Creator. 
When Kant set out to reform philosophy l)y combat-* 
ing metaphysics, he undertook, objectively and his- 
torically, no other task than to drive religious faiths 
out of thei]’ “scientific and philosophical” entrench- 
ments. The “Critique of Pure Reason” was an 
attack upon the lingering faith in a super-naturak 
super-sensual force. 

The cardinal principle of Kant’s philosophy is 
that all knowledge is necessarily based upon expe- 
rience; there is no eternal truth, no absolute idea. 
There is very little difference wn'th materialism. 
Kant himself emphasises the materialist point of 
departure of his philosophy. “The proposition of 
all genuine idealists, from the Eleatic school to 
Bishop Berkeley, is stated in the formula that all 
cognition through sense and experience is mere 
appearance: the truth can be reached only through 
pure understanding* and Pure Reason. The princi- 
ple goverping my idealism is: all cognition through 
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pure understanding and Pure Reason is nothing but 
appearance, and truth is in experience only.”* Kant 
characterises the so-called cognition through Pure 
Reason as ‘‘the dangerous province of creation out 
of nothing — wide and stormy ocean, the true home 
of mirage.” He further maintains that “all ideas 
that seek to penetrate the sphere beyond our expe- 
rience are mere delusions.” 

Having subjected the Pure Reason of meta- 
physics to his “all-shattering criticism”, Kant pro- 
ceeds to build up not only a new system of meta- 
physics, but actually lays the foundation of a new 
religion. The postulate of the “thing-in-itself”, and 
the “categorical imperatives” are arbitrarily built 
super-structures which cannot be reconciled with the 
clearly materialistic foundation of Kant’s philo- 
sophy. As a philosopher, he was a materialist; but 
as the prophet of a new religion, he had to fall back 
upon illusions and fantasies which he himself had 
combated as a philosopher. So very contradictory 
are the two parts of Kant’s philosophy, that a learn- 
ed Kantian is constrained to write: 

“That there exist things in themselves, which 
have a spaceless and timeless existence, Kant could 
never prove to us out of his principles, for that would 
be transcendental, even though negative knowledge 
of the properties of the things in themselves, and 
such a knowledge, on Kant’s own theory, is entirely 
impossible.” 

In order to avoid carrying his critical thought 

to its logical consequences, Kant took refuge in scep- 

- - ■ - ■ ■■ -■ 

* “ Prolog omen a 

1 Lang:e, “ History of Materialism 
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ticism — the convenient harbour for all shame-faced 
materialists. Through his lapse into scepticism, 
which so flagrantly ill-fits the critical mind of the 
'‘reformer of philosophy”, Kant changes the whole 
nature of his system. It is his salto mortale. He 
accomplishes the task of freeing philosophy from 
the domination of theology; but on the other hand, 
brings the Supreme Being out of the museum of 
history and places it beyond the pretensions of ex- 
perimental reason to which he grants supremacy in 
the phenomenal world. 

The repudiation of the super-natural in human 
knowledge was the point of departure of Kant’s phi- 
losophy. It necessarily led up to the alternatives of 
scepticism and materialism. Scepticism is a nega- 
tive point of view; no philosophical system can be 
built upon a negative principle. If one cannot de- 
cidedly discard faith, he is sure to relapse into it 
sooner or later. Then, faith is transformed into 
somethihg ‘"positive”, in the shape of “mystical mo- 
rality” or pantheism. Both these grew out of Kant’s 
philosophjL He himself founded a new system of 
mystical morality with transcendental sanctions. 
The latter course was followed by his disciple Scho- 
penhauer. 

The negative outcome of Kant’s philosophy 
was determined by the conditions of his time. So- 
cially, Germany was more backward than England 
and France, where materialism made tremendous 
headway in the seventeenth and eighteenth century. 
In the latter two countries, the bourgeoisie were 
ready to undertake the building of a new social 
order. In Germany, they were not yet ready for the 
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task. Since the stormy days of the Reformation^ 
the country laid exhausted. Economic life was 
practically stagnant. The positive outcome of the 
great Peasant War had been the strengthening of the 
petty princes who exercised their feudal power and 
privileges, ruining the country economically as well 
as politically. There was no striving for a National 
State in antagonism to the Universal Power of the 
Church and its secular arm, the Holy Roman Em- 
pire. Nevertheless, the shock of the Great French 
Revolution was felt also in Germany. The enlight- 
enment radiated from France and penetrated the 
sluggish darkness of Central Europe. Kant was a 
result thereof. But he could not rise^above the con- 
ditions in which he lived. His thoughts were deter- 
mined by them. From the very beginning, Kant 
fought on two fronts, — against scholastic meta- 
physics, which obstructed social progress, and, on 
the other hand, against materialism which would 
eventually create a revolutionary fejinent among the 
people. In the preface to the second edition of the 
‘'Critique of Pure Reason”, he had written: “I can- 
not recognise God, freedom and immortality as 
necessary for any practical use for my reason.” 
Yet, towards the end of his life, he declared: ‘T 
must curb knowledge in order to find room for 
faith.” 

He further wrote: “The mortal life must al- 
Avays be brightened by the hope of a future exist- 
ence. Only this way it will be possible to root out 
materialism, fatalism, atheism, free-thinking, dis- 
belief, dreams and superstitions,^ which are likely 
to be generally harmful.” That may be taken as a 
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declaration of faith; but this confusion of everything 
also indicates a deplorable mental degeneration on 
the part of the ‘‘all-shattering” critic. 

The historical necessity of materialism, how- 
ever, was proved by Kant himself, who, in order to 
fight the potential enemy, had to build up a philoso- 
phical system clearly on a materialistic foundation. 
When it becomes necessary to use materialism for 
fighting materialism, only the imperiousness of ma- 
terialism is established. The sophistic super-struc- 
ture of Kant’s philosophy has been relegated to the 
dusty shelf of the Classics. But its materialist 
foundation stands firm as a mile-stone of the intel- 
lectual progress of modern times. Every great 
thinker, who contributed anything permanent to* 
human progress, advanced the cause of materialism, 
even if he were an avowed enemy of materialism. 
This proves that materialism is the driving force 
of all human progress. 

The ’greatest of modern idealist philosophers, 
Hegel, liquidated idealism by developing it to its 
logical conclusion, ffis Absolute Idealism freed 
philosophy from the fallacy of dualism, and estab- 
lished a monism which was either pantheism or 
materialism. Hegel rejected the Kantian doctrine 
of the thing-in-itself. “The thing in itself is the 
empty abstraction from all conditions, and just be- 
cause it is thus removed from all conditions, it is 
removed from all knowledge.” He maintains that 
“the phenomenon is not the unsubstantial phantom 
of an unknowable, but its actual manifestation — the 
reality of the essence.” 

Idealist philosophy previously (Leibniz, Ber- 
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keley, Fichte and Schelling) traced the root of idea 
to something external, — ‘‘pre-established harmony”, 
“action of deity”, “impulse” or “intellectual intui- 
tion”. Hegel shattered the dualism which had thus 
vitiated idealism, by making his “notion” the self- 
existing primary element. It is something like 
Spinoza’s substance. So, God or a super-natural 
source of the Universe was eliminated; metaphysical 
speculation committed suicide. Nevertheless, Hegel 
was not free from the prejudice of God; but lie 
placed that unnecessary adjunct at the tail-end of 
things. The Universe is not the product of God. 
God comes into being only when the Absolute Idea 
has finished its process of self-devejopment. God 
comes into existence when “notion” develops itself 
into self-consciousness. So, the God is a creation 
of Hegel. There could be no more conclusive proof 
of the old dictum that man makes God after his own 
image. The implication of the Hegelian conception 
of God is very far-reaching. Firstly, God does not 
exist objectively. The conception is a result of the 
evolution of thought. Secondly, “notion” realises 
into self-consciousness in every individual. The 
man becomes God, no longer bound by the process 
of nature. Nature is there for him no longer to 
wonder at and speculate about, but to conquer. The 
magnificent suicide of classical idealistic philo- 
sophy celebrates the final triumph of materialism. 

Hegel rejects the vulgar theological notion 
that God created the world. He holds that the crea- 
tion is not an act, but an eternal movement, — not a 
thing done, but a perpetual piocess of becoming. 
This is not creation out of nothing. It is as if no- 
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thing becoming something. And this apparent 
paradox is possible because nothing and something 
(in the state of unconditionedness) are identical. In 
plain scientific language, Hegel’s doctrine means, if 
it means anything, that creation is simply an eternal 
process of evolution out of a primal existence which 
contains the germs of everything. 

While liquidating the idealist philosophy, 
Hegel also laid down certain tremendously revolu- 
tionary principles of a new philosophy. He declared; 
'^'Everything real is rational; and everything ration- 
al is real.” But Hegel does not consider everything 
in existence to be real, unconditionally. Accord- 
ing to him, reality is an attribute only of what is 
necessary at the same time. "Reality of a thing is 
demonstrated by its being necessary.” What is 
necessary is, in the last analysis, always found to be 
rational. So, necessity is the ultimate standard. 
As long as a thing is necessary, it is rational; and so 
long as it is rational, it is a reality. The corollary 
to this is: As soon as a thing ceases to be necessary, 
it is no longer rational, and therefore forfeits the 
right to exist. Moreover, the character of reality 
does not belong to any social or political order under 
all conditions and in all times. That is to say, 
something real to-day becomes unreal in course of 
time, under altered circumstances. In their respec- 
tive times, and the given conditions, both things are 
equally real, and rational in so far as they are neces- 
sary. But judged by the constantly changing stand- 
ard of necessity, the old reality ceases to be rational 
and thus becomes unreal, to be replaced by the new 
reality which is rational because of its being neces- 
15 
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sary. The Roman Republic, for example, was real; 
so also was the Roman Empire which replaced it. In 
course of evolution, a real thing loses its reality, be- 
cause it ceases to be necessary. It becomes irrational, 
and must be replaced by a new thing which is rational 
and real, because it has become necessary. So conti- 
nues the process ad infinitum. This is the Hegelian 
dialectic law of history. 

It was for Marx and Engels to appreciate this 
pbsitive outcome of Hegel’s philosophy as the ""alge- 
bra of revolution”. Science provided the materialist 
philosophy with a solid foundation of the knowledge 
of nature. The evolution of pure thought, on the 
other hand, culminated in the formulation of a new 
method of reasoning — the dialectic logic, which re- 
inforced materialism logically. Modern materialism 
thus triumphed as the inevitable outcome of the 
entire process of intellectual development ever since 
the dawn of history. It is the greatest human 
heritage. 



CHAPTER V 

MODERN MATERIALISM 


T must be clear from the foregoing chapters that 
^ I materialism is not what it is vulgarly called, 

namely, the cult of ‘‘eat, drink and be merry”. 
It is the explanation of the world without the assump- 
tion of anything super-natural. The efforts made 
throughout the ages for such an explanation have 
established a monistic view of the Universe, and re- 
vealed the subsUatum of everything — body, mind, 
soul — as a material substance, a physical entity, ' 
largely known and progressively knowable: Exist- 
ence precedes thought; things ideas; matter spirit. 

Idealistic philosophy reverses the relation. But 
the antithesis of philosophical materialism can no 
longer be’stated in religious terms. That would be 
too absurd, in the age of scientific knowledge and 
rationalist mode of thought. A philosophical contro- 
versy must be conducted on a philosophical plane — 
with a philosophical terminology. Therefore, in 
modern times, spiritualism takes the arena 
against materialism in the deceptive garb of the 
idealist philosophy, which has been aptly characteris- 
ed by Feuerbach as “philosophical spiritualism”. 
The issue of the controversy has been reduced tO’ 
epistemology: Reality or unreality of the material 
world, and the possibility of human mind to know it. 

The materialist'^point of view that the world « 
exists objectively, by itself, independent and irres- 
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peclive of its being perceived by human conscious- 
ness, dislodges this latter from the place of primacy. 
This basic principle of Materialism could not be 
conclusively established except upon the firm 
foundation of the discoveries of modern science in 
the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries. On the 
other hand, the bold speculations and ingenious 
hypotheses of the rationalist and materialist thinkers 
ewer since the Renaissance encouraged scientific 
enquiry. The cooperation of materialist thought and 
experimental science bore magnificent fruits in the 
eighteenth century. 

The great materialist thinkers of the seventeenth 
century held that our ideas were but abstractions of 
the images of external objects, received by the 
senses, and that the external objects were thus un- 
conditionally knowable. The French Encyclope- 
dists, in the following century, called ‘‘those, who, 
conscious only of their own existence and of a suc- 
cession of external sensations, do not admit any- 
thing else, protagonists of an extravagant system — 
the off-spring of blindness itself.” (Diderot). The 
Encyclopedists definitely held the view that our 
senses gave us true representations of outside ob- 
jects, and sense-perceptions were the only source of 
ideas. According to them, sensation is a property 
of organic matter,* That view, yet only a conjec- 
ture at that time, was later on corroborated by the 
empirical investigations of the great Naturalists of 
the nineteenth century. 

In 1758 appeared the great work of Helvetius, 
‘‘The Mind”. It was the great<».st treatise on ethics 

• Dialogue o£ D’Aleiubert and Diderot. 
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produced in the eighteenth century, and France led 
the thought of Europe in that period. The basic 
principles enunciated therein were the following. It 
is an incontestable fact that the difference between 
man and other animals is the result of a difference 
in their external form; that the structure of our body 
is the sole cause of our boasted superiority. This 
becomes evident when it is considered that thought 
is the product of two faculties common to man and 
other animals, namely, the faculty of receiving im- 
pressions from external objects, and the faculty of 
remembering those impressions. All essential prin- 
ciples of our moral actions are deduced from this 
position; all notions of duty and virtue must be test- 
ed by their relation to senses; in other words, by the* 
gross amount of physical enjoyment to which they 
give rise. This is the true basis of moral philoso- 
phy. The alternative view of moral, to be deceived 
by conventional expressions, has no other founda- 
tion except prejudice, bom of ignorance. 

Condillac was the greatest metaphysician of 
the century. He was a materialist. "‘He found it 
utterly impossible to escape from those (materialist) 
tendencies towards the external world that governed 
his age.”* In his famous “Treatise on Sensations”, 
he asserts that everything we know is the result of 
sensations, by which he means the effect produced 
on us by the action of the external world. 
Witli some looseness of expression, and per- 
haps some looseness of thought, Locke had 
assumed the separate existence of a power of 
reflection, and believed that, by means of 


Buckle, ^‘History of Civilisation 
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that mysterious power, the product of sensations be- 
came available. He used the term ‘’reflection’ so 
vaguely as to ''allow his disciples to make of his 
doctrine what they pleased.”* Moved by the pre- 
vailing temper of his time, Condillac would not 
admit any such distinction between sensation and 
reflection. He rejected the faculty of reflection as a 
source of ideas. He held that reflection partly is 
the channel, through which ideas run from the 
senses, and that partly, in its origin, it is itself a sen- 
sation. He was definitely of the opinion that the 
faculties of man were solely caused by the operation 
of his senses. He argues that the judgments we form 
are ascribed to a divine influence, because it is a 
•convenient mode of reasoning which has arisen from 
the difficulty of analysing them. By considering 
how our judgments actually arise we can remove 
those obscurities. "In man, nature is the beginning 
of all, to nature we owe the whole of our knowledge. 
We instruct ourselves according to her lessons. The 
entire act of reasoning consists in continuing the 
work which she has appointed us to perform.” 

The philosophical revolution, brought about by 
the bold materialistic doctrines of the French Ency- 
clopedists, directly led to a tremendous advance of 
positive knowledge. The consequence of the growth 
of materialist thought has been described as follows: 

"It was this dangerous, but plausible, principle 
which drew the attention of men from the Church to 
the State; which was seen in Helvetius, the most ce- 
lebrated of the French moralists, and in Condillac, 
the most celebrated of the French metaphysicians. 

* Whewelli, ‘History of Moral Philosophy”. 
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It was this same principle which, by increasing the 
reputation of Nature, induced the ablest thinkers to 
devote themselves to a study of her laws, and to 
abandon those other pursuits which had been popu- 
lar in the preceding age. In consequence of this 
movement, such wonderful additions were made to 
every branch of physical science that more new 
truths concerning the external world were discover- 
ed in France during the latter half of the eighteenth 
century than during all the previous periods toge- 
ther.”* 

Epoch-making discoveries regarding the nature 
of heat, light, electricity and magnetism were made 
by Provost, Diilong, Fourier, D’Alibard, Coulomb, 
Frensel and a whole host of other lesser lights — alt 
in the latter part of the eighteenth century. Modern 
chemistry was also created by French materialism 
in that period of great intellectual outburst. The 
father of this science, Lavoisier, lived in that period, 
together \vith other famous chemists like Fourcroy, 
de Morveau, Verdeil, etc. That was the age of great 
Buffon and Cuvier — ^founders of geology, zoology, 
anatomy, physiology and botany also received great 
impetus. Cuvier and Bichat are the fathers of bio- 
logy. Cabanis founded modern physiology and 
psychology. Appreciating the achievements of those 
great scientists, all inspired by materialist thought. 
Buckle writes: 

‘^By this union of geology and anatomy, there 
was first introduced into the study of nature a clear 
conception of the magnificent doctrine of universal 
change; while at the same time, there grew up by its 
* Buckle,^ “History of Civilisation’’. 
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side a conception equally steady of the regularity 
with which the changes are accomplished, and of the 
undeviating laws by which they are governed. Simi- 
lar ideas have no doubt been held in preceding 
ages; but the great Frenchmen of the eighteenth cen- 
tury were the first to apply them to the entire struc- 
ture of the globe, and who thus prepared the way 
for that still higher view to which in our time the 
most advanced thinkers are rapidly rising. For it 
is now beginning to be understood that, since every 
addition to knowledge, affords fresh proof of the 
regularity with which all the changes of nature are 
conducted, we are bound to believe that the same 
regularity existed long before our little planet as- 
sumed its present form, and long before man trod the 
surface of the earth.”* 

In the nineteenth century, science, with its all- 
conquering methods, steadily advanced farther, 
drawing more and more subjects under its rule, 
yielding answers to more and more problems, while 
theology and metaphysics remained impotent to fur- 
nish convincing answers and were found constantly 
to be in flagrant contradiction with the certainties of 
experience. Of the three modes of explaining phe- 
nomena — theological, metaphysical and scientific — 
the latter gained strength daily. Previously, all men 
had accepted the theological explanation of the world 
and society. But in proportion as knowledge ad- 
vanced, that explanation was discovered to be inces- 
santly in contradiction with experience. As know- 
ledge advanced, men withdrew more and more phe- 
nomena from the protection of ©supernatural agen- 
• Buckle, “History of Civilisation. 
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cies, and placed them under the jurisdiction of the 
mechanistic laws of nature; gods and supernatural 
entities were deposed for good. 

In 1809, Lorenz Oken wrote his ‘‘^Manual of 
the Philosophy of Nature”, in which he advanced 
the theory that the phenomenon of life in all organ- 
isms originates in a common chemical substance* 
The theory of evolution by biological use and disuse 
had been suggested by Lamarck even before that. 
In 1815 was published Lamarck’s ^‘Natural History” 
which first introduced the term "biology’. Lamarck 
wrote: ""Life is purely a physical phenomenon. All 
the phenomena of life depend on mechanical, phy- 
sical and chemical causes which are inherent in the 
nature of matter itself. The simplest animal and the* 
simplest plants, which stand at the lowest point in 
the scale of organisation, have originated and still 
originate by spontaneous generation. All animate 
natural bodies or organisms are subject to the same 
laws as inanimate natural bodies. The ideas and 
actions of the understanding are motional pheno- 
mena of the central nervous system. The will is 
never free.” 

The investigation initiated by the bold hypo- 
theses of Lamarck and Oken led to positively revo- 
lutionary discoveries. Darwin immensely improved 
the Lamarckian theory of descent with the doctrine 
ol iiatural selection. The ‘clear and unavoidable im- 
plications of Darwinism left absolutely no room for 
a Creator, and consequently for the traditional reli- 
gious prejudices, nor for the speculation about a 
spiritual essence of*the Universe. Darwinism was the 
object of a bitter attack by the Church, theologists. 
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pious philosophers and even by many scientists of the 
time. Darwin was damned as the "‘greatest atheist”. 
He himself was staggered by the revolutionary im- 
plications of his great scientific discoveries. But 
once ideas are created, they move with their own 
momentum. In spite of Darwin’s ambiguous atti- 
tude regarding the pliilosophical implications of his 
scientific discoveries they asserted themselves 
through the work of his disciples. Haeckel, for 
example found sufficient ground for the assumption 
that there is “in the foundation-stones of the struc- 
ture of matter itself a property similar to sensation.” 
Other eminent biologists, pursuing their own line of 
research, arrived at similar conclusions, in the light 
i-of which the principles of materialist epistemology 
came out of the domains of hypothetical conjecture, 
to be established as empirically verified philosophi- 
cal concepts. 

Scientific knowledge about the history of the 
Universe shows that organic beings did not exist on 
this earth from eternity. They could not, owing to 
the uninhabitable state of thi^ planet as well as the 
other members of the solar system. Only at a cer- 
tain stage of the physical growth of the earth, organ- 
isms came into being. The theories of descent and 
natural selection can be traced back to that remote 
point in the history of our globe. Then arises the 
question; How did the first organism grow? The 
German scientist Haeckel was the first to raise the 
questio!) boldly, and answer it with the hypothesis 
of spontaneous generation. “This is the point at 
which most naturalists, even at the present day, are 
inclined to give up the attempt at natural explana- 
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lion, and take refuge in the miracle of an inconceiv- 
able creation. In doing so, they quit the domain of 
scientific knowledge, and renounce all further in- 
sight into the eternal laws which have determined 
nature’s history. But before despondingly taking 
such a step, and before we despair of the possibility 
of any knowledge of this important process, we may 
at least make an attempt to understand it.”''^' 

Haeckel himself held the key to the problem 
which he so modestly approached. It was in his dis- 
covery of the very simplest form of organism which 
he described as ‘^organisms without organs”. He 
discovered them floating on the sea-water. ‘^They 
are very small living corpuscles which strictly 
speaking do not deserve the name of organism, nof 
compound of any organs at all, but consist entirely 
of shapeless, simple, homogeneous matter. The body 
of one of these is nothing more than a shapeless, 
mobile, little lump of mucus or slime, consisting of 
an albuminous combination of carbon. Simpler 
or more imperfect organisms we cannot possibly 
conceive.”! 

The English scientist Thomas Huxley also dis- 
covered a similar form of lowest organism in the 
depths of the ocean. His hypothesis having thus 
been verified by independent discovery, Haeckel 
wrote: ^'On account of the perfect homogeneity of 
the albuminous substance of their bodies, on account 
of their utter want of heterogeneous particles, these 
are more closely connected with anorgana than with 
organism, and evidently form the transition between 

! m 

* Ernst Haeckel, “ The History of Creation. ” 

t Ern^t Haeckel, “ General Morphology.” 
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the inorganic and the organic worlds of bodies, as 
is necessitated by the hypothesis of spontaneous 
generation.” 

The discovery of these simplest and lowest 
organisms threw light upon the secrets of life. No 
room was left for the persistent tradition or super- 
stition about the miraculous origin of life. The 
hypothesis of spontaneous generation was verified. 
In the time of Lamarck and later on, the probability 
of the hypothesis was doubted, because the lowest 
known forms of organism were of relatively com- 
posite nature. But the primitive forms discovered 
by Haeckel and Huxley were not composite organ- 
isms, not aggregates of several organs; they ‘‘con- 
solely of a single chemical combination, and yet 
grow, nourish and propagate themselves.” (Haec- 
kel). So, a simple compound of carbon was found 
to be the seed of original life, — the totality of the 
molecular motion of matter, which, in higher forms 
of organisms, is endowed with the dignity of the 
mysterious super-natural "‘vital force” (soul). Since 
then, organic chemistry discovered that the most ele- 
mentary substratum, which brings into evidence the 
play of the mysterious vital force, was a combina- 
tion of carbon with oxygen, liydrogen and nitrogen. 
This “material” play-ground of the super-natural 
vital force is an albuminous substance. Originally, 
all organisms are simple lumps of such albuminous 
formations, called protoplasm. 

There is no difference between the organic and 
inorganic matter. All living bodies are formed out 
of such chemical elements as carBon, oxygen, hydro- 
gen, nitrogen, sulphur, potassium, sodium etc. No 
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such elements have been found in vegetable and ani- 
mal bodies as are absent in the inorganic substances. 
When a certain combination of a number of chemical 
elements produces the phenomenon of life, it enters 
into the organic domain. The primary manifesta- 
tion of this phenomenon is the process of nutrition 
and multiplication. 

By boldly estaldishing the Lamarckian hypo- 
thesis of spontaneous generation, Haeckel complet- 
ed Darwinism as a pillar of the modern materialist 
philosophy. He wrote: "‘A conception of an imma- 
terial force, which at first creates matter, is an article 
of faith which has nothing whatsoever to do with 
human science.* Where faith commences, science 
ends. These two arts of human mind must strictly 
be kept apart from each other. Faith has its origin 
in the poetic imagination; knowledge, on the other 
hand, originates in the reason and intelligence of 
man. Science has to pluck the blessed fmits from 
the tree 'of knowledge, unconcerned whether these 
conquests trench upon the poetical imaginings of 
faith or not.” Dar\ynism, elaborated by Haeckel 
and subsequently by a number of other scientists, 
provided an unshakable foundation of knowledge to 
materialist philosophy. 

Yet, whenever and wherever science failed to 
give fully satisfactory explanations of all the phe- 
nomena, man continued to place reliance upon 
supernatural and spiritual agencies, supposing them 
to be beyond the reach of science, and maintaining 
in consequence that even the defective and imperfect 
scientific knowledge, which can never attain the 
absolute truth, was possible only owin]^ to the “di- 
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vine spark” in man. The inscrutable will and in- 
visible hand of the All-Mighty were triumphantly 
detected wheiever the mechanistic laws of nature 
were not yet discovered, or the operation of them 
appeared to be suspended by the intervention of un- 
foreseen factors. Ignorance became the shrine of 
God, the decisive argument in favour of religion. 
Hence, we come across minds completely dominat- 
ed by the scientific outlook in astronomical, physical 
and chemical questions, nevertheless stubbornly re- 
fusing to apply the same mechanistic principles to 
the investigation of the organic world, particularly 
to man. Biology and psychology still remain con- 
fused by theological and metaphysical prejudices, 
although the nineteenth century is crowded with 
positively revolutionary discoveries of natural sci- 
ence in the organic as well as in the inorganic world. 
Particularly, to history, politics, law, economics and 
ethics, was the application of mechanistic laws and 
the inductive method of investigation deprecated 
even by “scientific men”, as dogmatic, perverse, 

disruptive, reprehensible and unscientific. 

* 

It is, however, no paradox that so many scienti- 
fically minded men, even scientists, should linger 
under the waning influence of the religious and 
metaphysical view of life. The cause of the appar- 
ent paradox is to be found in the specialisation of 
scientific study. It was necessary for particular 
groups of men to devote themselves wholely to par- 
ticular branches of science — to small, limited fields 
of investigation which were but minute fractions of 
tlie vast domain of nature. The Vesult was that the 
sole occupation with particular groups of phenomena 
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made the average man of science lose sight of the 
comprehensive nature of science as a whole. They 
failed to see the forest for the trees, as it were. The 
very creditable and profusely productive zeal of 
practice in detail eclipsed the broad vision of theory. 
In short, specialised men of science were not able to 
draw broad philosophical conclusions from their 
own discoveries and knowledge. The co-ordination 
of the vast knowledge acquired by the diverse 
branches of science was to be done by a new philo- 
sophy — materialism. 

Bishop Berkeley began his crusade against 
materialism wifh the following declaration: “The 
doctrine of matter or corporeal substance is the main, 
pillar and support of Scepticism, upon the same 
foundation have been raised all the impious schemes 
of atheism and irreligion. How great a friend ‘ma- 
terial substance’ has been to the atheists in all ages, 
is needless to relate. Matter being once expelled out 
of nature, drags with it so many sceptical and im- 
pious notions, such as incredible amount and num- 
ber of disputes and ilhzzling questions, which have 
been thorns in the side of divines as well as philoso- 
phers.” The indignant divine concludes his passion- 
ate denunciation of materialism with the pious con- 
viction that all friends of knowledge, peace and 
religion would surely wish that my arguments have 
completely demolished the enemy.” 

But that was not to be. Religion was defeated 
by knowledge. Even in the plausible form of “sci- 
entific idealism, if could not hold its own against 
the quintessence of human knowledge — philosophi- 
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cal materialism. The discoveries in the field of geo- 
logy, palaeontology, astronomy, chemistry, physics, 
biology, since the days of Berkeley, made it a mat- 
ter of common knowledge that the physical existence 
of the Universe preceded the appearance of man by 
ages of incalculable duration. The Universe is com- 
posed of a countless multitude of stars, of which the 
sLiii is one, and the earth is only a satellite of the sun. 
A little contemplation of these facts makes it evident 
how insignificant a factor human consciousness is. 

The comparative insignificance of human con- 
sciousness, however, is only quantitative. Quali- 
tatively, its importance is immense. That is de- 
monstrated by the very aliility to acquire the know- 
dedge which lays bare its quantitative insignificance 
in comparison with the vast background of the phy- 
sical being. Having grown out of matter, the 
spirit dominates matter. The epic of the struggle 
for this domination is the history of man. The con- 
sciousness of the comparative, qualitative; insignifi- 
cance of the spirit — the recognition of the fact of its 
subordination to matter — generally does not, in the 
least, underestimate its unlimited potentiality, can- 
not belittle the glory of its achievements in the realm 
of positive knowledge. On the contrary, this recog- 
nition sets human spirit really free by liberating it 
from the fetters of teleology. For the first time, 
human spirit (call it soul, if you please) stands on 
its own legs, shines not as the reflection of an unseen 
light, but in the native effulgence of its own being. 
Wlien man feels the endless potentialities of his own 
mind, the genesis of which is no metaphysical mys- 
tery, it is no longer necessary for him to believe in 
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any supernatural force governing his destiny or 
guiding his footsteps. 

The knowledge that life occupies such an in- 
significant place in tlie physical vastness of the Uni- 
verse, reveals the absurdity of the teleological con- 
ception of religion, that everything happens accord- 
ing to a divine purpose. Whatever religious view 
you may take, be it the mosaic doctrine of creation, 
or the pantheistic idea of emanation (Vedanta), the 
man occupies the centre of the stage. Either God 
created the world for the benefit of the man, or the 
purpose of the whole scheme of the Universe is to 
provide a stage-setting for the whimsical peregrina- 
tions of the soul. Both these doctrines, together with 
the numerous variations of each, are shattered by 
the discovery that life, in any form, occupies an in- 
finitesimal small place in the order of the physical 
Universe, and is scarcely a minute old compared to 
the incalculable age of its material background. 

God does not appear to be the omnipotent 
^nd omniscient master-builder as believed by reli- 
gious men. If? in oi;jier to create the tiny speck of 
dirt inhabited by crawling bits of carbo-hydrates, he 
had to waste the immeasurable mass of matter con- 
stituting the Universe, and spend the incalculable 
trillions of years in that superb feat of wastefulness, 
he has certainly not as much ability or power or in- 
telligence as any mortal architect or structural engi- 
neer. No intelligeni man can accept such a God as 
the arbitrary mentor of his destiny. It is simply 
absurd. Had the Universe been created by an omni- 
potent and omniscient God for the benefit of man, 
the latter would have been given a higher place in 
16 
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it. As regards the pantheistic religious view (Ve- 
dantism), it is equally absurd. How could the Uni- 
verse be the play-ground of the soul, since it existed 
through countless ages without any trace of life? In 
the absence of life, in any form, there can be no con- 
sciousness which is detected in organic matter only 
in a comparatively high level of evolution. In the 
absence of consciousness, there cannot be any ques- 
tion of an intelligent purpose. The physical Uni- 
verse is, indeed, governed by definite laws, but, be- 
ing in an entirely lifeless state, cannot be the vehicle 
of an intelligent purpose. Its laws are purely me- 
chanistic, being but variations of motion inseparable 
from the existence of matter. The natural history of 
• the earth again proves conclusively that intelligence 
is a comparatively new phenomenon of living mat- 
ter, whicli is’ nothing more mysterious than inani- 
mate matter subjected to certain physico-chemical 
processes. Throughout the entire scheme of the Uni- 
verse, there is to be found neither the hand of the 
all-mighty God nor any intelligent purpose. 

Thus, Berkeley was perfectly correct in attack- 
ing materialist epistemology as the repugnant source 
of atheism and irreligion. The recogintion of the 
objective reality of things, reduceable to a common 
material denominator, sounds the death-knell of re- 
ligion, faith, metaphysics and mysticism. If the 
world of individual perception is independent of, 
and prior to, the individual ego (soul), then, the 
conclusion is irresistible that the world of universal 
perception is equally independent of, and prior to, 
the imaginary Universal Ego (Gfcd). Soul and God 
are inseparable twins. They must stand or fall toge- 
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ther. This materialistic deduction of pure thought 
has now been empirically corroborated. Materialism 
has become more than a plausible hypothesis; it is a 
verified scientific theory. 

A pupil of Hegel, Feuerbach came to the con- 
clusion that the Absolute Idealism of his teacher wa» 
the highest culmination of classical philosophy, 
and held that, for the future, philosophy must strike 
out a new path. He stated the cardinal principles of 
the “New Philosophy” in the following memorable 
words: “Thought is conditioned by existence, not 
existence by thought. Being is self-determined, has 
its foundation in itself.” The traditionally believed 
relation between soul and body, mind and matter, is 
here reversed. Religious and metaphysical catego- 
ries, such as God, Soul, First Principle, Final Cause, 
did not create man, but they are the creations of 
man. This thesis was brilliantly elaborated in 
Feuerbach’s great work, “The Essence of Christian- 
ity”. It is a master-piece of religious criticism, ap- 
plicable theoretically to all religions. 

The following is !he summary of Feuerbach’s 
New Philosophy: “The material world is accessible 
to our senses. The world to which we belong is the 
only real world; our consciousness and our thought 
are engendered by material organ (brain) — a part 
of the body. Matter is not created by spirit; spirit 
itself is but the highest product of matter.” Feuer- 
bach made full use of the Hegelian criticism of the 
cult of the “thing-in-itself” — the last refuge of meta- 
physics and .thereforg of religion. Hegel said: “If 
you know all the qualities of a thing, you know the 
thing in itself; nothing remains but the fact that the 
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said thing exists outside us; and when your senses 
have taught you that fact, you have grasped the last 
remnant of the thing in itself.” These words of the 
greatest and most consistent modern idealist philo- 
sopher forecast many discoveries of the natural sci- 
ences and were pregnant with the germs of the mate- 
rialist epistemology which were to fructify so mag- 
nificently under the care of his great pupils — Feuer- 
bach, Marx and Engels. 

In the place of the time-honoured religious 
theological and metaphysical dogmas, Feuerbach 
placed the man — of flesh and blood — in the centre 
of things, and proceeded to interpret everything, in- 
cluding those dogmas, by that standard. That was 
an all-shattering method. Everything appeared in a 
new light. The clay-feet of old gods were exposed. 
The human essence of divine conceptions was laid 
bare. Theological mysteries were revealed as the 
result of anthropomorphical preoccupations. The 
carnal core of religion was discovered. Faith was 
found to be the expression of egoism. In short, 
Feuerbach’s materialist criticism pulled down the 
religio-theo-metaphysical super-structure of civilisa- 
tion, not only Western, but as a whole. , His criticism 
was not historical, but theoretical, equally applicable 
to any particular subject. But Feuerbach’s philosophy 
was not without a flaw. It was in its point of depar- 
ture, in his failure to see things in a process. The 
being of man determines his consciousness, and be- 
ing is governed by its own laws. What are those 
laws? How do they operate? Feuerbach omitted 
to answer these fundamental ^^uestions. Man ex- 
plained everything, but the man himself remained 
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unexplained, and appeared as an absolute category. 

Marx and Engels took up the thread at this cri- 
tical point. They replaced Feuerbach’s abstract con- 
ception of man by the dynamic conception of a social 
being — a factor involved in a process of continuous 
change. The basic principles of materialism were 
corrected and amplified by them, and re-stated in the 
following unambiguous form: ^Tt is not the consci- 
ousness of men which determines existence; but on 
the contrary, it is their social existence which deter- 
mines their consciousness.” The consciousness of 
man is, indeed, determined by his physical exist- 
ence; but the evolution of human thought — the spi- 
ritual progress of man, — is determined by social con- 
ditions which, in their turn, change the conditions 
of the physical being of man. The view that man is 
an absolute standard irresistibly leads to the conclu- 
sion that man must think similarly in all ages, under 
all circumstances. The next corollary to this abso- 
lutist conc'eption would be the surprising reappear- 
ance of the ghost of the Eternal Truth and immutable 
standards of morality^ Religion and metaphysics 
would i;e-enter furtively by the backdoor. The defi- 
nition of man as a social being precludes the possi- 
bility of such deviations which are utterly irrecon- 
cilable with materialism. 

All possible ambiguity about the ‘^'being” of 
man, which determines his consciousness, is definite- 
ly removed by the following view of man’s relation 
to nature: ''By acting on nature, outside himself, and 
transforming it, man simultaneously changes his own 
nature.” (Karl Marx). The physical being of man 
is not a constant category. It implies an inseparable, 
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eternal, relation with nature, man himself being a 
part of nature; and this relation — the most vital fact 
of man’s being — is not a relation of passive contem- 
plation, but of action which, therefore, is the essence 
of his being and as such determines his conscious- 
ness. The struggle for freedom from the ruthless- 
ness of nature, as against the struggle for existence 
through adaptation, separates man from the lower 
animals. That struggle, in its turn, is undertaken 
by man not singly, but collectively. From his very 
birth (anthropologically), man is a social being. 
Therefore, the laws governing marrs being are to be 
sought in his social relations, that is, in the terms and 
conditions on which human beings live together. 

Aided by the discoveries of the natural sciences 
as well as by the Hegelian dialectic method of rea- 
soning, Marx made an exhaustive investigation in the 
field of social history, and established the fact that 
the consciousness of man, after all, is determined 
^‘by the way he makes his living”. Since man’s 
modes of making his living (and the modes of liv- 
ing itself) change from time to time, the forms of his 
thought and the modes of ex]pressing it change cor- 
respondingly. Religion, philosophy, * ethics, 'aesthe- 
tics, law — all are but the variegated forms of an 
ideological super-structure raised upon the founda- 
tion of economic relations among distinct groups of 
individuals constituting a social aggregate. 

“The great fundamental question of all philo- 
sophies,” as Engels stated the proposition, “is con- 
nected with the relation between thought and exist- 
ence, between spirit and nature.’’^. His answer to this 
fundamental question of philosophy is very definite: 
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^^Materialism regards nature as primary, and spirit 
as secondary.” Having clearly and concisely stated 
the basic principle of materialism, Engels raises 
questions concerning the theory of cognition: ‘The 
question of the relationship of thinking and being 
has another side. In what relation do our thoughts, 
with regard to the world surrounding us, stand to 
the world itself? Is our thought in a position to re- 
cognise the real world? Can we, in our ideas and 
notions of the real world, produce a correct reflec- 
tion of the reality?”* The answer to these funda- 
mental questions of epistemology differentiates the 
two contending systems of philosophy, namely, ma- 
terialism and idpalism, the latter being, as character- 
ised by Feuerbach, “philosophical spiritualism”. 

The idealist doctrine that a mysterious gulf 
separates, for ever, the phenomenal world from the 
^‘world in itself” is nothing but the familiar religio- 
theological juxta-position of spirit and matter, soul 
and body* God and nature, as thesis and antithesis, 
as freedom and bondage, as reality and illusion. “It 
is an abyss”, to quote J^euerbach once again, “creat- 
ed by the priests and adopted by the professors of 
philosophy.” Materialism does not recognise this 
unbridgeable gulf, and experimental science has de- 
monstrated beyond a shadow of doubt that no such 
gulf exists except in the fantasy of “philosophical 
spiritualism”. . 

Pantheistic mysticism or mystic pantheism, the 
outstanding feature of Indian philosophy, asserts 
that one can cross the Rubicon and taste the bliss of 
real knowledge on 1:he other side; but the assertion 
* Engels ‘/Eeuerbach: The Outcome of Classical Philosophy.’* 
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loses all force, except that of idle dogmatism, when 
it is associated with the admission that returning 
from that land of dream, none can describe what he 
has seen there: “Religious experience” is not com- 
municable. Again the same old story: You must 
fall back upon faith, and believe in the “seer”. His 
inexplicable dreams, fever-fantasies, trances, which 
may not seldom be sheer imposture, should be ac- 
cepted as infallible, inspired wisdom — an effulgent 
ray of the divine light — as against the demonstrable 
knowledge of experimental science. This is denial 
of objective truth, the cognisability of which is the 
cardinal principle of materialism. To make of truth 
a purely subjective category, existing only in the 
dreams and fantasies of individuals, is to rule out 
truth as a reality. And that monstrosity is commit- 
ted by the opponents of materialism. 

On the basis of the successive stages of the deve- 
lopment of modern materialistic epistemology, a 
basis subsequently rendered unshakable by the dis- 
coveries of natural sciences, Marx and Engels built 
up the complete and comprehensive structure of his- 
torical materialism. The fundamental epistemolo- 
gical principle of Marxian materialism are the fol- 
lowing: “1. Things exist independently of our con- 
sciousness, independently of our sensations; 2. 
There is absolutely no difference between a pheno- 
menon and the thing in itself, and there can be none. 
The difference is only between what is already 
known and what is yet unknown; 3. In the theory 
of knowledge, as in other branches of science, we 
must think dialectically, that is, ve must ‘'not regard 
our knowledge as ready-made and unchangeable. 
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but must determine how from i^orance knowledge 
is gradually built up, and how incomplete and in- 
exact knowledge becomes more complete and 
more exact.”* 

The means to knowledge is action, not passive 
contemplation. As an object of passive contempla- 
tion, the nature would always remain an unfathom- 
able mystery. Whether the senses supply us with 
true pictures of outside objects, can be ascertained 
only by going out of ourselves, by reaching out to 
the objects and comparing them with our percep- 
tions of them. The taste of the pudding is in eating. 
The ‘‘thing-in-itself” ceases to be unknowable, be- 
comes fully arid positively known, as soon as we 
make it a thing-for-us. Nor is this approach to 
nature a new departure. Man’s relation with nature 
has been from the very beginning not of passive con- 
templation, but of action. When the primitive man 
gathered fruit from the tree or caught fish from the 
river, and ate them to satisfy his hunger, he acquir- 
ed definite knowledge about the things called fruit 
and fish. No amount of philosophical hair-splitting 
could ever persuade him to believe that the ^Truit- 
in-itself” or the ‘"fish-in-itself” might be something 
different from the images they made on his retina. 
The act of eating, and the result of that act — satis- 
faction of hunger — were fully convincing. Let a 
Berkeley or a Sankaracharya try to teach the man, 
consciously standing in the relation of activity to 
nature, that the fruit he eats is an illusion, that the 
fish is a fantasy; he would simply laugh the wise man 
out of court.* 

* Lenin,. “Materialism and Empi^io-C^itici8m’^ 
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Man’s relation to nature has always remained 
one of action, but “spiritual” civilisation, that is, the 
rise of religion, theology, religious philosophy and 
metaphysics, made him forget the real essence of his 
being. Just as, by virtue of his ever-increasing 
activity, man’s knowledge of nature increased cor- 
respondingly, he was taught the blessed doctrine of 
ignorance: Ideas are not the abstraction of his acti- 
vities; they exist by themselves, inspiring his activi- 
ties. Practice, the very basis of life, was totally 
divorced from the theory of life. The theory of life 
was not to be derived from, and verified by, the prac- 
tice of life. The theory of life was a matter of di- 
vine inspiration — a mysterious, but imperative voice 
from “the other side” where the mind of man can- 
not penetrate. The theory of life, which should 
dictate the practice of life, was thus made entirely 
independent of the latter. Sensual knowledge, that 
is, the real knowledge acquired by man in course of 
his action upon nature, was branded as an .illusion, 
at the best, an inferior sort of knowledge which is of 
nf> value for solving the “profound” metaphysical 
problems of life. 

The root-cause of this absurd confusion, as a 
matter of fact, falsification, in the realm of episte- 
mology, was unearthed by Marx and Engels. “From 
that moment, (when the theory of life is separated 
from the practice of life, through the division of 
labour into spiritual and material), consciousness 
may in reality imagine that it is something other 
than the consciousness of existing things. From the 
moment that consciousness begins ^really to imagine 
something, without imagining something real, from 
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that time onward it finds itself in a position to eman- 
cipate itself from the world, and proceed to the for- 
mation of phantoms as basic elements of knowledge, 
— absolute categories of truth, eternal — and immu- 
table.”* 

The phenomenal progress of the natural sci- 
ences in the nineteenth century exposed the utter 
absurdity of the ^'spiritualist” doctrine of episte- 
mology which had condemned man to eternal ignor- 
ance, and proclaimed the real world an illusion. 
Neither science nor philosophical materialism claims 
absolute knowledge. That is the stock-in-trade of 
the religionists, modern as well as ancient, Eastern 
as well as Western. Only by rejecting the dogma 
of absolute knowledge, can we appreciate knowledge 
in its native spiritual dignity and subiimeness. Only 
then does human spirit appear in the perspective of 
infinity. Science does not put forward the stupid 
claim th^t it knows everything. That would be tan- 
tamount to the hymn at the funeral of humanity. 
For, if everything is known, there will be nothing 
more to do, and life'nvill automatically come to an 
end. What science has proved, is that there is no- 
thing unknowable; and materialist philosophy adds 
the corollary that, whatever is within the ken of 
human consciousness is material. Because, some- 
thing immaterial (spiritual, in the traditional sense) 
can never be cognisable to human mind, itself a pro- 
duct of matter in a particular state of organisation. 
Science visualises, in reality, what religion and meta- 
physics h^ve^only^idly imagined, namely, the omni- 


* Marx, “Thesis on Feuerbach.” 
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potence and omniscience of human soul — not in 
space, but in time. Omnipotence and omniscience, 
to be real, must be seen in a process — in terms of 
time. The materialist theory of knowledge endows 
human spirit even with the attribute of immortality; 
the consciousness of the man of a given epoch is the 
embodiment of knowledge accumulated in the past, 
and will continue to live in the endless progress of 
knowledge in the future. The materialist theory of 
knowledge can be summarised as follows. 

Sense-perceptions, human experience, gained 
not in passive contemplation (it cannot be done that 
way), but in active functioning of the human organ- 
ism, and having for their source the material world 
existing objectively outside our consciousness, inde- 
pendent of it, is the point of departure of all know- 
ledge. There is no end to the process of acquiring 
such knowledge; the more we know, further there 
will be to know; and since every step forward in the 
process of enlightenment corrects, adds to, amplifies 
our previous stock of knowledge, there is no such 
thing as perfect knowledge or absolute truth. 

The natural philosophers of the eighteenth and 
nineteenth centuries, though hindered by their poeti- 
cal imagination from taking a strictly scientific atti- 
tude, nevertheless stood on the ground of material- 
ism inasmuch as most of them held the activist theory 
of life. Goethe, for example, wrote: ‘T should not 
know what to do with eternal beatitude, unless it 
would offer me new tasks and difficulties to be con- 
quered. But they will be provided. We need only 
look at the planets and the sun; there we shall also 
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have nuts to crack.”* Lessing also said the same 
thing in different words: “If the Almighty offered 
me the choice between truth and the search for the 
truth, I would unhesitatingly take the latter.” Here 
we have the spirit of philosophic materialism breath- 
ed by poetic geniuses whose works will ever remain 
among the most beautiful specimens of the creation 
of human spirit. 

The activist essence of philosophical material- 
ism is set forth in the following thesis: “The ques- 
tion if objective truth is possible to human thought 
is not a theoretical, but a practical question. In 
practice, man must prove the truth, that is, the reality 
and force, and the this-sidedness of his thought. The 
dispute as to the reality or unreality of thought, 
which is separated from practice, is a purely scho- 
lastic question.” \ 

The world of pure thought, that is, the world of 
spirit, is not separated from the sensual world, from 
the world of phenomena, by an unscalable wall. 
Pure thought is not,of transcendental origin. There 
is no “other side” in contrast to “this side”; there 
is no world of spirit beyond the world of matter; no 
world of reality as against the world of illusion; no 
world of self-effulgent truth, distinct from the world 
of confusing half-truths; no world of sublime bea- 
titude, counter-posed to the world of baffling and be- 
witching twilight of sense-perceptions. Pure thought, 
that is, spiritual activity of man, is the abstraction 
of activities constituting the basis of his material 

* ‘ Letters.” 

t Marxj “Thesis on Feuerbach.” 
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being. Faith, religion, mysticism — all these old 
prejudices are the progeny of ignorance. 

The declaration of pseudo-scientific scepticism, 
agnosticism and modem idealistic philosophy, that 
we do not and cannot know more of the external 
world than its reflection upon our senses, that object- 
ive truth is beyond our reach, leaves the way open 
for the old prejudices to creep in to cramp human 
spirit. Since “scientific” thinkers themselves admit 
the inability of sensual knowledge to include the 
whole truth of the universal being, who is there to 
dispute the claims of the advocates of revelation, 
inspiration and religious experience? 

This question naturally arises if we take the 
oracle of the pseudo-scientific mystics as decisive. 
But the natural sciences do not allow us to take their 
idealist wisdom for granted. Objective truth, that 
is, the truth about the Universe as it exists by itself, 
outside of our sense-perception, is no longer, an illu- 
sive category. The natural sciences have proved 
that it is knowable, the evidence being that we know 
mo.re and more every day. Once it is established 
theoretically, not on the basis of speculation, but of 
human practice, that for explaining the Universe, 
there is no necessity for assuming a Noumenon behind 
phenomena, that the Universe itself contains all the 
data for its explanation, offers us the key to the end- 
less knowledge of its being, the dealers in divine 
wisdom, spiritual inspiration and occult knowledge 
find it difficult to vend their glittering trinkets. That 
has been done by Marxian materialism wlpch rests, 
in addition to the comer-stone of m'aterialist thought, 
developing ever since the days of Democritos, on the 
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twin-pillars of scientific knowledge and dialectic 
logic. 

Lately, the opponents of materialism have been 
jubilant with the imagination that a powerful wea- 
pon has acceded to them from the most unexpected 
quarter, namely, physics. In the introduction to 
the English edition of Lange’s “History of Mate- 
rialism”, Bertrand Russell, for example, writes: 
“The theory of relativity, by merging time into 
space-time, has damaged the traditional notion of 
substance more tlian all arguments of philosophers. 
Matter, for common-sense, is something which per- 
sists in time, and moves in space. But for modern 
relativity-physics, this view is no longer tenable. A 
piece of matter has become, not a persistent thing 
with varying states, but a series of inter-related 
events. The old solidity is gone, and with it the cha- 
racteristics that, to the materialist, made matter seem 
more real than fleeting thoughts. Nothing is per- 
manent, nothing endures; the prejudice that the real 
is the persistent must be abandoned.” 

If materialism cdald be demolished through the 
refutation of what it does not maintain, then, it 
should succumb to attacks like this. The theory of 
relativity might go against the “common-sense” view 
of matter, but its negation of the scientific basis of 
materialist philosophy is rather the product of desire 
of the impotent opponents of the latter than a fact. 
Indeed, the conclusion that “nothing is permanent, 
nothing endures” is only a corroboration of the dia- 
lectic logic^of materialism. It is really surprising 
that a scientist* like *Bertrand Russell should know so 
little of materialism as to take one of its cardinal 
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principles for a decisive argument against it. The 
conception of time merging itself into space, and 
becoming space-time, if it were really antagonistic 
to materialism, could be used not against it as such, 
but only to refute its dialectic method. It could be 
a weapon against the eighteenth century French ma- 
terialism, or the German naturwissenschaftlichen 
Materialismus (nature philosophy) of the last cen- 
tury, expounded by Buechner, Moleschot, Vogt etc. 
Both those earlier schools of materialism were 
vitiated by the lack of a historical sense. By reviv- 
ing the ancient dialectical method of thought, Hegel 
helped materialism to shake off its last limitation. 
The ancient materialism also did not suffer from a 
.static view of things. It was inseparably associated 
with dialectic logic. Therefore, for the modern 
dialectic materialism, the theory of relativity is not 
a negation, but a positive accession of strength. 

The conception of time is inseparably associat- 
ed with the idea of evolution. It would be very un- 
likely for the theory of relativity to dispute the evo- 
lutionary nature of things, fgr the honour of being 
a handmaiden to idealism. The theory of relativity 
presages a higher stage of scientific knowledge. This 
it cannot conceivably do by knocking off the very 
bottom of modern science. Besides, the conception 
of movement in space without time can be traced to 
Hegel whose absolute idea expresses itself all at 
once in nature — not in time, but only in space. This 
queer, altogether anti-scientific (one might even say, 
anti-Hegelian) conception is in crass contradiction 
to the Hegelian method of thought, which was based 
upon the accumulated experience of mankind. His- 
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torical materialism, expounded by Marx and Engels, 
thoroughly exposes the impossibility of things hap- 
pening not in time, but in. space only. It was done 
with Hegel’s own dialectic method, freed from 
Hegelian idealism. Hegel set up the palpably im- 
possible theory in order to establish the priority of 
absolute idea. The theory of relativity has no such 
axe to grind. Therefore, its conception of space- 
time is entirely different from the Hegelian fantasy 
of evolution in space, but not in time. One repre- 
sents a closer acquaintance with the objective reality 
of things, whereas the other was a view, subjectively 
expounded for rounding up a system of speculative 
philosophy. The space-time conception of the theory 
of relativity is another step in advance towards ma^ 
terialistic monism. 

Yet, the age-long idealist tradition of human 
culture dies hard. Whenever human mind begins 
to penetrate unknown regions, idealistic prejudices 
are likely to creep in, because at that moment it is 
steeped in ignorance about the new field of investi- 
gation, notwithstanding all the knowledge that it al- 
ready possesses. But at such points of transition, 
theories, established by previous experience, serve 
as reliable guides, and as guarantee against devia- 
tions. 

Ever since Henri Poincare dramatically de- 
clared that physical theories were overtaken by a 
‘‘crisis”, theoretical (mathematical) physics has 
been providing hope to idealist philosophy. The 
differential equations of Hertz and Maxwell, when 
first formiflated asf a convenient method of stating 
physical conceptions, were eagerly welcomed as a 
17 
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‘‘conclusive refutation” of materialism. It was held 
that the system of equation dispenses with the con- 
cept of matter; there was no objective reality, phy- 
sics only dealt with symbols. Of course, mathema- 
ticians are sometimes carried away by their system 
of calculation, forgetting in their theoretical abstrac- 
tion that something is being calculated. Two apples 
added to another two make four apples. The arith- 
metical axiom 2-|-2=^4 is taught and learned as a 
pure theoretical concept. But always the numbers 
stand for something concrete. If any schoolboy 
would take it into his head to dispute the correctness 
of the axiom, no mathematical genius will ever be 
able to convey conviction to the silly child theoreti- 
cally. The mathematician, should he care to defend 
the prestige of his axiom, must get down from the 
altitude of his abstraction, and busy himself with 
the vulgar concrete of so and so many apples or 
something else equally concrete. Exactly similar is 
the case with the more abstract differential equa- 
tions. They are not mere symbols, but are the con- 
venient method of dealing with objective realities. 

Nevertheless, it is a fact that the danger of 
idealist deviation is inherent in the pure abstractions 
of higher mathematics; but the danger is overcome 
by the experimental branch of physics. In the case 
of Hertz and Maxwell, the balance was kept by the 
great German physicist Boltzmann. He combated 
the attempt to utilise mathematical physics as a sup- 
port for idealist philosophy. Replying to the “Sym- 
bolists” and “Phenomenologists”, he said: “Those 
who propose to eliminate atomism by means of dif- 
ferential equations, cannot see the wood for the trees. 
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If we do not wish to entertain any illusion about the 
significance of the differential equations, there can be 
no doubt that this picture of the world (presented by 
the equations) must necessarily be in essence 
atomic; that is, it will be a summary description 
that, in accordance with certain rules, larger quan- 
tities of objects situated in a three-dimensioned 
space will be conceived as changing in time.” 

Hertz and Maxwell themselves also were far 
from the danger of constructing an idealist philoso- 
phy on the basis of their equations. They declared 
that the equations, that is, purely mathematical 
abstractions, did not preclude the construction of a 
mechanical theory of electricity out of real elements. 

Just as the earlier mathematical theories, the 
theories of ‘^new physics” of our days also may bring 
a ray of hope to the defenders of a lost cause; but just 
as in the past, in the present also, the hope is being 
rudely shattered by the advance in the experimental 
branch of physics. In short, the whole confusion 
arises from the idealistic prejudice of regarding 
mathematics as an ind,ependent science which does 
nothing more than express abstract concepts in 
figures. In reality, mathematics is an instrument of 
experimental science — a sort of short-hand of sci- 
ence. The mistake made by a short-hand reporter 
does not portray a mental defect of the speaker* 

Developing within the framework of the bourge- 
ois society, science, if isolated from the general, all- 
embracing philosophical synthesis, is apt to lend,, 
often unconsciously, support to idealism, indeed,, 
even to teledlogy and anthropomorphic religion. The 
likelihood becomes all the greater in proportion as 
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bourgeois society decays. But it is idle for the op- 
ponents of materialism to expect such support from 
a physical ^conception which is associated with it 
from a very early stage of development. 

The Epicureans visualised time merging into 
space. Of course, owing to the backward 
objective conditions, they could not do so 
with any degree of mathematical precision 
or experimental exactitude. Nevertheless, the 
conception is not altogether new; far from 
being a negation of materialism, it originated 
as an integral part of the mechanistic-physical view 
of the Universe. 

Matter survived the ^‘crisis” already a genera- 
'tion ago. None would to-day dispute the reality of 
the atom, now that it is actually being hammered in 
tlie laboratory to give out vast stores of energy to 
he used for practical purposes. To-day the object- 
ive reality portrayed by the concept of matter is too 
well recognised to be shaken by any pseifdo-mathe- 
matical jugglery. What, after all, did the famous 
‘‘crisis” of physical theories really mean? In the 
last analysis, it involved the conception of matter; 
it did not affect the existence of matter as such. The 
controversy centred upon the nature of matter, the 
existence of which itself, in some form or other, was 
not contested by any scientist of authority. The 
‘“crisis” simply exposed the inadequacy of the old 
atomist theory. It simply showed that the atom was 
not the ultimate, irreducible, state of matter. The 
substance of the “crisis” was that it appeared to re- 
duce matter from mass to energy or ra- 
diation. '^ere was nothing particularly 
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new in that changed conception of the 
nature of matter, which could turn over all 
the traditional theories of physics and mechanics. 
From the days of Democritos, materialists always 
visualised the substratum of the Universe as matter- 
in-motion. They never conceived matter and motion 
as two distinct entities. Motion is a property of 
matter. Years before the ‘"crisis”, Engels conceiv- 
ed motion as a “form of material being”. There- 
fore, the new physical theories do not amount to 
anything but a greater, closer, more concrete, know- 
ledge of matter. 

Another result of the “crisis” — a corollary to 
the supposed disappearance of matter — was consi- 
dered by “philosophers” to be the destruction of 
the old tlieory of mechanics. In the absence of mass, 
all the traditional laws of mechanics become un- 
tenable. Physics appeared to abolish the mechanis- 
tic conception of the Universe, and provide proof 
for the re-establishment of teleology. 

That the crisis did not spell disaster for science 
and materialist phildSophy is testified by the fact 
that the traditional theories of physics still counted 
among their supporters such great names as Kir- 
chhof, Hertz, Maxwell, Boltzmann, Helmholtz, Kel- 
vin, Lorentz, Larmor, Langevin and many others. 
Even the “Positivists” admitted that the “crisis”, 
after all, was but a milestone on the road of the de- 
velopment of physical theories. Assuming that 
the then hypothetical laws of electro-magnetism 
would lead to^ a m^odification of the traditional law 
of mechanics, one of them raises the question: 
“Would it signify the abandonment of mechanism?” 
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His answer is clear enough: ‘'By no means. The 
pure mechanistic tradition would continue to per- 
severe, and mechanism would follow its normal 
course of development.”* The Positivist historian 
of the “crisis” then continues: “Matter is reduced 
to 'electrical particles, the ultimate elements of the 
atom. Motion, as displacement in space, remains a 
uniquely typical element in physical theory. And 
finally, from the viewpoint of the general spirit of 
the science of physics, — its methods, its theories and 
their relation to experience — physics remains abso- 
lutely identical with the view of mechanism which 
was ushered in with the Renaissance.” 

Turning to the co-related proposition of motion 
without matter, equally decisive and more authori- 
tative opinions are found against it. “The 
real reason why physics at present pre- 
fers to express itself in terms of energy is that in this 
Way it best avoids talking about things it knpws very 
little of. • It is true that we are now convinced that 
ponderable matter consists of atoms; and we have 
definite notions of the magnitude of these atoms, 
and of their motion in certain cases. But the form 
of the atoms, their motions in most cases — all these 
are entirely hidden from us. So that, although our 
conception of atoms is an important and interesting 
object of further investigation, it is in no wise spe- 
cially fit to serve as a known and secure foundation 
for mathematical theories.” + It is clear from this 
statement that Hertz’s doubt was not about ponder- 
able matter itself, but about its construction. Such 

• A, Eey, “Contemporary Physical Theories.” 
t Heinrich Hertz, “Works.’* 
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doubt is in the nature of science. Without it, sci- 
ence would cease to be science, and degenerate into 
a body of dead dogmas. The spirit of enquiry is 
the lever of scientific progress which adds constantly 
to the knowledge of man. Hertz’s doubt about the 
construction of ponderable matter only led towards 
the conception of “motion as a form of matter”. One 
of the founders of dialectic materialism had the 
conception philosophically years before it found an 
empirical basis. Then, physicists prefer to talk in 
the terms of energy, not as the substitute for pon- 
derable matter; but simply because of its being more 
accurately known, one could speak in terms of 
energy with greater precision. At that moment, the 
knowledge of the motion happened to be more pre- 
cise than that of the things moving. There was abso- 
lutely no doubt that there was something moving; 
otherwise, there would be no motion. 

W. Waubel, the author of standard works on 
physical chemistry, proves that the latest discoveries 
(radium, electron etc.) helped to form a more con- 
crete idea about the nature of atoms and molecules, 
and the forces acting between and within them. He 
decisively rejects the proposition of motion without 
matter. He holds that motion presupposes the exist- 
ence of matter. The very definition of motion, as 
displacement in space, implies the existence of some- 
thing moving. If the mass is merged in motion, 
then motion becomes a form of matter. In his book 
on electricity, Waubel sets forth the view that elec- 
trical phenomena are produced by the motion and 
interaction of electfons which are particles of atoms. 
This view has .since been indisputably borne out by 
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the latest discoveries about the intenial state of 
atoms. For example, in the beginning of 1932^ 
Professor Chadwick of Cambridge discovered what 
has been named the ‘‘neutron”. It is a close com- 
bination of proton and electron, so tightly bound to- 
gether that it has no electric charge. This discovery 
definitely proves the fact that electricity is a form of 
matter. It is not pure motion, but mass-in-motion* 

All scientists, without any metaphysical pre- 
occupation, find in the electric theory of matter only 
another step forward towards the knowledge of the 
unitary basis of the Universe. “Every purely kine- 
tic conception of nature means nothing but that there 
are a certain number of moving objects: these may 
be called electrons or something else.”"^ The uni- 
versal phenomena cannot be conceived kinetically, 
that is, in the terms of energy, without the presup- 
position of a mass, however fine that might be. Elec- 
trical particles, particles of energy, are material 
entities. The concept of electron does not do away 
wdth mass. It represents a closer knowledge of the 
construction and movement oi* matter. 

The French physicist Cornu wrote: “The 
more we conceive the phenomena of nature, the more 
develpoed and precise becomes the brave Cartesian 
view of the world — mechanism: In the physical 
world, there is nothing save matter and motion. The 
problem of the unity of the various physical forces 
has again been put into the background after the 
great discoveries made at the end of the nineteenth 
centur y. The attention of our moderni.leaders of 

• E. Becher, “Phylosophical Presuppositions of the Exact 
l^atiiral Sciences/’ , 
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science — Faraday, Maxwell, Hertz — was chiefly 
concerned with defining nature more accurately 
through new hypotheses about the properties of pon- 
derable matter which is the vehicle of the world- 
energy.” A return to the Cartesian view of world- 
mechanism does not mean the destruction of the tra- 
ditional doctrines of physics by its new theories. 
Nearly a decade later, the famous English chemist 
William Ramsay wrote: ‘‘One so-called element can 
no longer be regarded as ultimate matter; but it is 
itself undergoing change into a simpler form of mat- 
ter. Now it is almost certain that negative electricity 
is a particular form of matter; and positive electri- 
city is matter deprived of negative electricity — that 
is, minus the electric matter. Now, what is electri- 
city? It used to be believed formerly that there 
were two kinds of electricity, one called positive and 
the other negative. At that time, it would not have 
been possible to answer the question. But recent re- 
searches* make it probable that what used to be call- 
ed negative electricity is really a substance. Indeed, 
the relative weight of^its particles has been measur- 
ed. Atoms of electricity are named electrons.”* 

So, the electron is not a mysterious entity. 
It does not destroy the conception of mass. It has 
a mass itself. Energy is not an immaterial entity. 
It is a form of matter. The new theories do not des- 
troy the mechanistic conception of the Universe. 
They do not visualise motion without matter. Mat- 
ter is not “dematerialised”. On closer acquaint- 
ance, it yields more of its secrets for the knowledge 
of man. \i^ltat his previously been believed to be 
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its absolute attributes, turns out to be relative — 
properties of matter in a certain state. Atom has 
not disappeared. The old conception of it has been 
modified in the light of a greater knowledge about 
it. The atom has disappeared as the basic unit of 
matter. It has been discovered to be a minute solar 
system, composed of a large number of infinitesimal- 
ly small particles of matter. 

Having survived the ‘‘crisis” which overtook it 
in the beginning of the century, physics has gone 
through yet another period of tremendous progress. 
While the theory of relativity has revolutionised it 
in the macrocosmic aspect, the same has been done 
by the development of the Quantum Theory in the 
microcosmic sphere. An entirely new department 
has been opened, — the atomic physics. The investi- 
gation into the atomic mechanism is still incomplete. 
Naturally, they are outstanding problems for phy- 
sics. They are again hailed by the incorrigible op- 
ponents of materialism as the signs of yet another 
“crisis”. But the questions raised to-day are of 
purely epistemological nature.* - The answer to them 
can be given only in the light of the relation between 
physics and psychology. The advance of biological 
knowledge, on the other hand, has thrown much 
light on that solution which to-day does not appear 
to be very distant. In the last analysis, epistemolo- 
gical problems are psychological problems. The 
present confusion regarding the ontological reach of 
the theories of new physics results from approach- 
ing physical problems from the psychological point 
of view. As regards the substance and structure of 
the world, there is, however, no room ^or any serious 
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scientific doubt. Even the electron has been traced 
dovm to a state where particles disappear. To-day 
the substratum of the world has been revealed to be 
an all-pervasive substance. That is the philosophical 
implication of the “wave theory” of matter. The 
dualist conceptions of mass and motion, matter and 
energy have become untenable. The world has been 
analysed down to a unitary ■ substance. Not only 
matter can be converted into energy, but energy also 
can be converted into matter. That has been demon- 
strated experimentally. So, energy is a material 
entity. That being the case, the fact that the sub- 
stratum of the world is composed of waves of energy 
does not prove that the world is made of a spiritual 
substance. Physics thus has vindicated materialism, 
having provided it with an unshakable foundation 
of positive knowledge. 



CHAPTER VI 

MATERIALISM AND PRACTICAL IDEALISM 


ATERIALISM is the philosophy of revolu- 
^IlLL Revolutions are inherent in the process 

of human development. Therefore, mate- 
rialist philosophy is a necessity in all ages. Its re- 
volutionary essence, brought out in sharp relief by 
Marx and Engels, distinguishes it from other modes 
of thought. According to it, knowledge is derived 
not in passive contemplation, but in action. “Philo- 
sohers have interpreted the world in various ways-> 
but the real task is to transform it.”'‘^ Only in the 
process of transforming the world continuously, does 
the store of human knowledge endlessly increase; 
and tlie knowledge of a given epoch is valuable in 
so far as it enables man to transform the world, 
thereby opening a new epoch of progress.- 

Hegel declared change to be the only reality. 
"‘’Everything that is, is real.” .This view makes a re- 
volution in the conception of the history of man- 
kind, — spiritual as well as material. History is seen 
in a process of continuous changes, each stage of 
which is as real as the other, and as 
realities all the stages are necessary, that 
is to say, determined. Thus, in spite of 

Hegel’s idealism, idea ceases to be absolute. His 
dialectics destroyed absolute idealism. All that 
remained to be done was to bring it down on earth, 
and find its root in the process ^ ma?tertal changes. 

• Marx and Engels, •‘Thesis on Feiierbach.’V 
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A Hegelian in his youth, Marx rescued the positive 
element of Hegelian philosophy — dialectic logic — 
out of its '‘fever fantasies”, and employed it in the 
elaboration of materialism. He “^set Hegelian phi- 
losophy on its feet”. 

"In its mystic form, dialectics became the 
fashion in Germany, because it seemed to elucidate 
the existing state of things. In its rational form, it 
is a scandal, and an abomination to the bourgeoisie 
and its doctrinaire spokesmen; because, while sup- 
plying a positive understanding of the existing order 
of things, it at the same time furnishes the under- 
standing of negation of that state of things, and en- 
ables us to recognise that that state of things will 
inevitably break up. It is an abomination to therti 
(bourgeoisie), because it regards every historically 
developed sociah form as in fluid movement, as tran- 
sitory — because it is revolutionary.” (Marx). 

Materialism is not satisfied with contemplating 
what exists. It investigates the existing with the 
object of finding in it the cause of its des- 
truction and the germs of a future, higher state of 
existence. It categorically rejects the shameful doc- 
trine of ignorance — that there is a limit to our abi- 
lity to know, a doctrine whieh, however plausibly 
dressed up in the garb of pseudo-science, harbours 
all the traditional enemies of science and of the real 
spiritual freedom of man — God, faith, religion, me- 
taphysical abstraction, mysticism, occultism, so on 
and so forth. The materialist theory of cognition is 
firmly based upon the discoveries of modern science 
as well as*uifon at critical examination of the expe- 
rience of mankind ever since the days of its birth. 
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By destroying the doctrine of eternal ignorance, and 
proving that there is nothing beyond the reach of 
human mind, that super-sensual categories are pure 
myth, invented to fortify the privileged position of 
the ruling classes, materialism sets human spirit 
free. The freedom from the metaphysical concep- 
tion of the absolute, immutable, categorical, libe- 
rates man from the fetters of the traditional, of the 
respect and awe for the established order of the 
world. There is nothing sacrosanct, nothing per- 
manent, notliing eternal. To change is the nature of 
everything. ‘‘Change is the only thing permanent,”’ 
as old Heraclitos taught. Materialist philosophy 
inspires man to change the world and himself in the 
{yrocess. 

Another distinguishing feature of materialism 
is that it is not a closed system like all the other 
schools of philosophy. It is not a dogma. It is a 
method of approaching nature, history, society — in 
short, life as a whole, in all its diverse departments^ 
lo learn the truth about it progressively, but surely. 
Indeed, in a way, materialism liquidates philosophy 
(in the narrow, speculative sense), inasmuch as it 
declares that there cannot be a closed system of com- 
plete knowledge, that there cannot be an end to the 
process of acquiring knowledge. Thus, philosophy 
ceases to be the brain-child of this or that or the other 
individual, brought up exclusively to be the pet mis- 
tress of the ruling class; or of a spiritually gifted 
race inhabiting a certain part of the globe. It be- 
comes the highest spiritual creation of the entire 
mankind — a mighty lever to greater * activity and 
higher knowledge on the part of man. The mission 
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of philosophy is thus identical with the mission of 
mankind. 

Materialism, being the philosophy of revolu- 
tion, cannot naturally be accepted by the privileged 
upper classes, either of the East or of the West. Be- 
cause, the interests, power and privilege of those 
classes, whether the bourgeoisie or the landed aris- 
tocracy or the priestly class, are bound up with the 
established social order. Materialism, therefore, is 
detested and combated no less passionately by the 
defenders of the present social order of the West 
than by the militant protagonists of the decayed 
Indian culture. 

Those who denounce Western civilisation as 
‘‘materialistic” are not only ignorant of what is ma- 
terialist philosophy, but are utterly ill-informed 
about the dominating thought-currents of a civilisa- 
tion they criticise. Except, partially, in the seven- 
teenth and eighteenth century, official Western phi- 
losophy, *ever since the days of Plato, has always 
been predominantly idealistic, transcendental, meta- 
physical, religious, n^ystic, pantheistic; in short, 
anti-materialist. The philosophy of the contemporary 
age of “rampant materialism” is idealism, often 
thinly veiled in specious sophistry or deceptive no- 
menclatures to make religious atavism appear 
“scientific”. 

The Indian intellectuals, who are so fond of 
professing idealism as against the abomination of 
materialism, are equally ignorant about both. Just 
as materialist philosophy is ignorantly confounded 
with the vulgat cull of “eat, drink and be merry”, 
just so is idealism regarded not as a school of philo- 
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sophy, but practical conduct of life. Generally, 
idealism is identified with the virtue of dedicating 
life to an Ideal. The idealist philosophy, however, 
is quite different from what is called ‘idealism” in 
common parlance. Apart from their wider mean- 
ings, even etymologically, the two terms are quite 
distinct. The former is derived from the word 
“idea"’, whereas the latter, from “ideal”. The so- 
called “practical idealism” has nothing to do with 
the idealist philosophy. It is not rejected by the 
materialists. Indeed, the philosophical materialist 
is the greatest practical idealist. Can there be a 
higher ideal than to rebuild the world into a befit- 
ting home for a free, enlightened, happy mankind 
with an endless perspective and possibility of pro- 
gress opened before it? 

And there is nothing in life which every con- 
vinced materialist would not willingly sacrifice to 
advance mankind even one step towards that goal. 
Who is a greater “idealist”, in the practical sense, — 
the atheistic scientist who cheerfully risks his life, 
often to death, to discover the cure for a fatal di- 
sease, or the pious anchorite who withdraws himself 
into the shell of his ego to save his precious soul, 
or the self-satisfied individual seeking beatitude in 
religious experience? Who is sincere in his ideal- 
ism? The revolutionary workingman, who heroical- 
ly faces persecution, prosecution, starvation, even 
death, either on the gallows or on the barricade, for 
the cause of human freedom; or the comfortable 
bourgeois or his well-paid and muddle-headed 
spokesman who sanctimoniously talks about “high 
and noble ideals” of life which only cement the so- 
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cial system of slavery, poverty, ignorance, demoral- 
isation and degeneration? The moralists and 
Mahatmas preach the virtue of “simple living and 
high thinking” as hypocritical defenders of the vul- 
gar materialism of the upper classes who, notwith- 
standing the pious teachings of their spokesmen, live 
a life of luxury and think meanly, if at all. If they 
don’t do so consciously, (which may often be the 
case), such is the practical force of their “noble 
and lofty idealism”. Only associated with the mate- 
rialist philosophy can practical idealism be sincere. 

The materialist does not reject practical ideal- 
ism. He alone practises it consistently, sincerely, 
whole-heartedly. With the spiritualist, of any hue 
or shade. Western or Eastern, religious or philoso- 
phical, it is sheer philistinism, covering the egoistic 
essence of his cult. The ideal of life is the motive 
force of the life of the materialist. It is inseparable 
from his life. It grows out of his view of life. It is 
a part of his own self. The materialist is a practical 
idealist, because he cannot possibly be otherwise 
without abandoning l)is philosophy. For him, prac- 
tical idealism is not a virtue* to be cultivated under 
duress; it is natural. Without an ideal, life appears 
to him meaningless — not worth living. He lives for 
an ideal, is ‘'righteous and noble” like Epicures, 
“because it is a pleasure to be so.” 

Russia is the only country where materialism 
has become the official philosophy. Were the popu- 
lar notions on materialism true, then, Russia to-day 
would present a crazy carnival of sensuousness and 
moral degfeneration, deplored by the sanctimonious 
spiritualist. But what is really the moral atmos- 
18 
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phere in the land of materialism? Let a truthful 
spiritualist paint the picture: “Godlessness may be 
the creed of Commxmism, but certainly not loveless- 
ness. Everywhere one finds ardent Communists 
willing to give their lives for a cause which they be- 
lieve is worth dying for. They may be working 
under desperate hardships, they may he sent on dan- 
gerous missions, they may be members of shock- 
brigades in the factories, toiling long hours at mise- 
rable wages, but they glory in sacrifice. To them, 
it is a privilege and an honour actually to help to 
translate into life the ideal of justice for all the peo- 
Ple.”* , 

It is just the opposite with the spiritualists. 
They may be idealists in philosophy, in so far as 
they are able to look upon life philosophically; but 
practically, they can have high ideals and live up to 
them (that, too, only in their own imagination )> 
only because they are compelled to do so by a force 
which is not in them and which is superior to their 
own humanness. The believers in the spiritual 
essence of man and in the priprity of the spirit over 
matter do not trust man to be virtuous, noble, moral, 
that is, to live an ideal life, by himself! Thus, they 
debase their own God — ridicule their own philoso- 
phy. This is not an interpretation, but admission of 
the spiritualists themselves. Here are two typical 
examples — one from the West, and the other from 
the East. 

Mazzini’s ^‘Duties of Man” is the handbook of 

practical idealism. It is one of the few fortimate 
Z « I ^ 

* Dr. J erome Davis, Professor of Practical Philanthropy 
at the School of Divinity, Yale University, U.S.A. 
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fountains of Western wisdom at which Indian nation- 
alists thirstily drink. Mazzini refused to have any- 
thing to. do with the materialist Marx, although none 
championed the cause of national liberation more 
ardently than the latter. There was a deep philoso- 
phical difference involved. In the opinion of the 
prophet of bourgeois nationalism, man had only 
duties; he totally ignored the rights of man. The 
philosopher of nationalism evidently had not read 
such historical documents as the epoch-making book 
of Thomas Paine or the ringing “Declaration of 
Rights” of the French Revolution. They also raised 
the voice of ^e bourgeoisie; but then the bourgeoi- 
sie was a revolutionary class and professed a largely 
materialistic philosophy.. As a revolutionary class, 
necessarily with a revolutionary outlook of life, at 
the time, the bourgeoisie fought for the “Rights of 
Man”. Less than a century later, Mazzini’s philo- 
sophy of freedom totally disregarded the rights of 
man, and placed before him only duties. This is a 
classical example of what is commonly understood 
and admired as “Idealism”. As a matter of fact, 
it is a doctrine of slavery. Duty without right is 
servitude. Nevertheless, Mazzini stood on the 
ground of spiritualism. He wrote: “The idea of an 
intelligent first cause once destroyed, the existence of 
a moral law supreme over all men, and constituting 
an obligation— duty imposed upon all men, is des- 
troyed with it.” That was evidently an attack upon 
materialism. Spiritualism is thus found to have 
defended a doctrine of slavery in the name of 
freedom. Philosophically, Mazzini laid down the 
foundation of Fascism. 
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An Indian spiritual imperialist perhaps would 
not blush to own Mazzini’s view as the echo of In* 
dian philosophy. But we need not rely on infer* 
ence. Here is the opinion of the generally acknow- 
ledged contemporary authority on Hindu philoso- 
phy: “Our moral experience is not highest. The 
religious experience transcends the moral. Moral 
life may presuppose an unfinished Universe, a finite 
God, and a doubtful struggle. But the moral life 
would lose its validity and meaning, and moral 
struggle its inspiration, without the religious assur- 
ance. Morality points itself to religion, where we 
feel the oneness of the Universe, and see all things 
in God. Only the religious conviction assures us of 
the triumphant of good.”* Practical idealism is 
possible only under the compulsion of religion! 
Man cannot be moral, intelligently, by conviction* 
Only the cudgel of the gods can compel him to be- 
have decently. And we shall only have to look at 
the face of Mother India, the moral and spiritual 
condition of her famished children, to realise what 
sort of a moral tone results from religion. 

The development of modern science coincided 
with the rise of a new social force in Europe, — the 
class of traders, manufacturers and bankers, strug- 
gling to liberate themselves from feudal bondage* 
By repudiating the authority of orthodox religion 
and theology, science destroyed the ideological 
foundation of the feudal social order. Deprived of 
the spiritual justification, the rule of absolute 
monarchy and despotic nobility must go., The bour- 

• Radhakrishnan, “The Reign of Religion in Contemporarj 
Philosophy.” 
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geoisie preached, and eventually asserted, the 
“sacred right of revolt” — in temporal as well as 
spiritual matters, and became the ruling power. In 
a changed situation, under a new relation of classes 
advantageous to themselves, their outlook changed. 
As an oppressed class, they had advocated revolu- 
tion, ideological as well as political; in power, they 
became conservative. 

Without an authority, there could be no domi- 
nation of one class over the entire society; and an 
authority on earth cannot be firmly established un- 
less backed, directly or indirectly, by some celestial 
or super-natural authority. So, faith and religion 
were rescued from their ruins. For the vulgar, the 
old discredited God, with all his threadbare para- 
phernalia, was again allowed to rule; but the intel- 
lectual elite had become too sophisticated to relapse 
into crude beliefs, severely shaken, if not thorough- 
ly exploded, by science. For their edification, re- 
ligion appeared in the new role of idealism: The 
untenable doctrine of a personal Creator was re- 
placed by the fascinating fantasy of the Abstract; 
Transcendental Idea. 

The brilliant critic of the Christian Church, the 
cynical Voltaire, himself became an advocate of the 
lost cause, and replied the atheism of other philo- 
sophers, with the following argument: “If there is no 
God, we must discover one. Give Bayle (the most 
outspoken and consistent atheist of the eighteenth 
century) five hundred peasants to rule, and he will 
immediately reco^ise the usefulness of religion.” 
This is Ae mqst forceful argument against religion. 
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advanced by its defenders themselves. It holds up 
God and religion in their true role. 

If the selfish interest of the bourgeoisie came 
in conflict with the philosophical revolution, and 
sought to curb its progress, the future of mankind 
required its consumation. Therefore, it was impos- 
sible to resist the historical striving to appreciate 
properly the far-reaching theoretical value of scien- 
tific discoveries, in their entirety, witli the object of 
weaving them into a comprehensive system of philo- 
sophy. In order to disown the materialistic tenden- 
cies of its birth, modern philosophy had launched 
upon the wild career of idealism which was raised 
}o a giddy height by Hegel. In his eagerness to 
vindicate the basic principle of a true philosophy, 
namely, the unity of things, Hegel destroyed modern 
classical philosophy. Without a dualist conception 
of the Universe, idealist philosophy is not possible. 
A monist conception must be either materialistic or 
be lost in the inextricable wilderness of solipsj^m 
and nihilism. If the original unity is reduced to a 
spiritual existence, the phenomenal world must be 
declared to be a hallucination. For, matter can 
never evolve out of pure spirit, except with the in- 
tervention of omnipotence which knows no law. 
With the postulate of such an intervention, religion 
is restored to the flirone of authority, and philosophy 
must accept a humble place at the foot of the throne. 

Spirit cannot exist without subordinating itself 
to the limitations of space, in which case it would 
cease to be what it claims to Ite. In the age of 
science and positive knowledge, n^ankind cannot 
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possibly believe that the grand process of the evolu- 
tion of the Universe is a bad dream. Therefore, 
materialism must be its philosophy, should it have 
any philosophy worth the name. 

In the middle of the nineteenth century, the 
lowered banner of philosophical revolution was 
raised again, this time by the ideologists of the toil- 
ing masses. The proletariat is not only an oppress- 
ed class, but, by its very nature, cannot free itself 
without freeing the entire society from all forms of 
class domination, which must assume some super- 
natural authority as its ideological basis and moral ^ 
sanction. Therefore, the revolutionary outlook of 
science, which rejects all a priori authority, can be^ 
fully and clearly adopted only from the point of 
view of the toiling masses. 

The new leaders of the revolution were equip- 
ped with a formidable weapon forged by the last 
and gl*eatfest idealist philosopher. It was the dia- 
lectic method of thought which ousted formal logic. 
Exposing the transitoriness of everything, and by 
visualising the constant conception of a new in the 
womb of the passing old, dialectics puts an end to 
all authority. No weapon could be more welcome 
to the oppressed masses. 

Out of the magnificent ruins of Hegelian abso- 
lute idealism, Feuerbach rescued the positive con- 
tributions of the classical philosophy as the basis for 
the ''Philosophy of the Future”. With an Encyclo- 
pedic know^ed^e, Karl Marx and Friedrich Engels 
clearly and comprehensively stated the new outlook 
of the Universe, opened by the discoveries of sci- 
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ence during the preceding two hundred yews. In 
the bright light of the materialist outlook, the pro- 
blems of nature, life, history and society appear 
devoid of all mystery, and man attains the full 
height of his power and glory, as the sole master of 
his own destiny. 


Finis, 






